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MINISTERIAL DIFFICULTIES, 


E deal elsewhere with the probable personnel of the 

new Ministry: it is scarcely less interesting, and is 
perhaps even more practically important, to consider its 
chances and its difficulties, howsoever it may be con- 
stituted, in the event of its actually taking oifice. The 
opponents of the new Government would be more or 
less than human if they did not hope that it may get 
into difficulties; but they are very human indeed in the 
somewhat imprudent haste with which they have assumed 
and rejoiced over the fact that difficulties exist. Those 
charitable persons who wish to believe that the collapse of 
Monday week was not planned would be much assisted by 
a little greater abstinence on the Radical part from conduct 
which looks exactly as if it was planned. Moreover, be- 
sides the inconvenient disclosure of motive, the alternate 
rejoicings and threatenings over supposed Tory dissensions 
have the drawback that they both rather lack foundation of 
reason. It is,as has been said, but human that the fairness 
of supporters of the late Government should be some- 
what of a colour with the calmness of Mr. Peter Manus ; 
and that, while they exhort all men to give the Govern- 
ment a chance, they should add that it is only to have 
a chance to do what they like. Mr. CuamBerwarn’s polite 
references to caretakers and Sir Witiiam Hancourt's 
Christian forgiveness of the sufferings inflicted on his 
sensitive mind by Conservative misconstruction during the 
last five years are characteristic but inevitable. It is less 
certain that the Liberal party are wise in calling attention 
to dissensions which have but a problematical existence, and 
in ostentatiously declining to enter into undertakings which 


are not known to have been asked. The dissension matter | 


rests, as far as it does not rest on mere gossip, on the 
supposed split in the Conservative ranks on Monday night. 
That split, to any reasonable observer, was simply a natural 
result of the attempt to conduct important business in a 
House without a head, without interest in the matter 
before it, and excited about quite different matters. So 
far the minority were fully justified in their proceedings, 
and the circumstances under which the proceedings took 
place were of themselves sufficient to show that no real 
diversity need exist, those circumstances being removed. 

It is otherwise with the assumption that Lord Sa.ispury 
can only govern by Liberal sufferance, and that he can, 
therefore, be kept completely in Liberal leading-strings. 
Some persons ae claimed, and some persons who very 
coolly assumed, the right to speak may have made pleas for 
tolerance and what may be called a political permit; but we 
are not aware that any one really responsible for the con- 
duct of affairs prompted or endorsed any of these pleas. 
They were certainly unwise, and it is not difficult to show 
that with anything like prudent conduct on the part of 
the Conservative leaders they are wholly unnecessary. A 
certain amount of arrangement, especially as to the Budget, 
is in the circumstances usual and n : and if the 
Liberal leaders have declined to make it, the fault is 
theirs. But it is Lord Sauispury’s business not to beg but 
to force his opponents either to abstain from factious 
opposition or to take back those reins which (on Sir 

ILL1AM Harcourt’s honour) we are asked to believe 
that they did not willingly let slip. He has, if he 
chooses to use them, abundant means of doing this. 


He has also means of checking any disposition to unruli- 


ness in his own camp by a very simple expedient. Such 


unruliness can only come from the section of the party 
which calls itself the Tory Democratic section; and that 
section “simple of itself,” as Fausrarr would say, is per- 
fectly powerless. Deprived of the support of the Tories 
proper it would not only lose that support, but be at once 
reduced to compete with the Radical Democratic party, 
which is far stronger, incomparably better organized, and, 
to say the least, not less ably led than itself. It is 
constantly said that the Tory party cannot afford to 
quarrel with this section; it is forgotten how infinitely 
less can this section afford to quarrel with the Tory party. 
The latter, as the result of a split, might be hopeless of 
office and doomed to take up something like the position of 
an important “group” in a foreign Parliament. But the 
former, once dissociated from the Toryism of conviction, of 
property, of intellect, of position to which it now attaches 
itself, would be simply merged in Radicalism. With a dis- 
tinguishing name the Tory Democrat may make some head 
against the Radical Democrat ; without it he is nothing and 
nowhere. If the leaders of the Tories misunderstand, or if 
they fail to use, the enormous advantage which this simple 
fact gives them over certain skittish members of their party, 
they must be singularly devoid of political sagacity, They 
have but to say “Go in peace,” and Mr. CuamBeruaty, Sir 
Cuartes Dike, Mr. Joun Monrtey, and others will take 
good care that the suggestion shall be carried out in the 
fullest sense of political extinction. In short, the one sec- 
tion can do without the other, though it may be weakened 
by the loss; in the case of the other it is a matter of life 
and death. The Tory Democrat may grumble at the 
magnates, at the steady-going politicians, at the intellectual 
Conservatives on his side. Once detached from them, he 
and all his following must be lost in the crowd of 
Democrats pure and simple. 

But Lord Sauissury is no less well provided with rods to 
keep Sir Wittiam Harcourt and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN in 
order than he is with rods to keep in order the unruly on 
his own side. The rods in the second case are two, and 
both are powerful twigs ; the one is resignation, the other 
is dissolution. Dissolution, it is true, is in the cireum- 
stances only to be used in the very last resort; but 
it must be remembered that it is possible. If Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN and Sir Witt1am Harcourt carry out their 
amiable threats too far; if they obstruct or decline to 
take part in the necessary measures for the adminis- 
tration of the country, they might find themselves singu- 
larly deceived. They remember the agitation of last year 
quite well enough to know that enthusiasm for the new 
franchise is by no means universal, and that a slight post- 
ponement of its general operation, as a consequence of their 
own misdeeds, would be at least as awkward for them as for 
their adversaries. There is good reason for believing that 
the assertion made on Sir WiLt1am Harcovrt’s honour has 
not been universally accepted by Liberals in the country, 
and that not a little disgust exists at the flagrant factious- 
ness which prefers “ putting itself into a better position for 
“ the general election” to the carrying on of the govern- 
ment of the country. But of course dissolution would 
be a last resource merely. It need hardly be pointed out 
to politicians so extremely astute as Mr, CHAMBERLAIN 
and Sir Witt1am Harcourt what a woful plight they 
would be in if, after a month or six weeks of the 
treatment they have promised to Lord Sauissury, Lord 
Sauispury, finding it impossible to carry on the QuEEN’s 
Government, were to place his resignation in her hands. 
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They would have lost the advantage which, from Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’s words at the Cobden Club, it is clear they 
hoped for, an initial refusal on the Conservative part. They 
would have placed themselves before the country as men 
who will neither govern themselves nor let others govern, 
Some of them would have once more to make that famous 
decision between justice and freedom on the one hand and 
TES and place on the other, which, as a surprised world 

earnt last Saturday, had been for years decided by two of 
them in the sense opposite to freedom and justice. Their 
muzzles would be once more clapped on, and they would 
exchange the delightful irresponsibility which has not waited 
for formal departure from office to declare itself for the dull 
defensive war of place-holders. All these things they know 
perfectly well, and Lord Satispory should know them 
perfectly well too. His place is no doubt a difficult 
one, but it is one the difficulties of which can be best 
solved by a judicious use of the whip. A Government 
of compromise, whether with friends or foes, is always a 
Government of weakness, and a Government of weakness 
is always sooner or later a Government of disaster. If the 
new Ministry governs as its very good friend, the Z'imes, 
would like it to govern, by kind permission of Mr. 
GuapsToneE, it can only play Mr. Giapstone’s game, and 
work out its own undoing. It will be the caretaker of its 
oy: antagonists, the stopgap which it is described to be. 
But by taking the other line, and relying on de (audace, 
toujours de Caudace, there is a chance at the best of a great 
success, and at the worst of nothing worse than has befallen 
it already, and will pretty certainly befall it again if the 
path of compromise is tried. 


THE COBDEN CLUB. 


HE Cobden Club was, according to the professions of 
its founders, originally intended to be independent of 
party. It is not surprising that it has now become an 
exclusively Radical Association. Several of its principal 
Whig members sent in their resignations two or three years 
on the occasion of Mr. CuaMBERLAIN’s being selected as 
Chairman at the annual dinner. Their retirement has ap- 
parently left the managers at liberty to indulge their own 
ilection for opinions with which Mr. Coppgn’s name is 

t casually connected. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has consequently 
once more taken a prominent part in the proceedings, and 
his close ally, Sir Cuartes DiLkz, was significantly placed 
in the chair. It would be unreasonable to taunt the 

t members or the Committee with their deviation 

m the early purposes of the Club. Secular institutions, 
like monastic foundations, gradually modify the rules 
which were once consecrated under the invocation of their 
patron saints. The Pitt Club, in the later years of its 
existence, was induced by Lord Epon and his followers to 
‘denounce almost all the principles of its eponymic hero. It 
appears from the newspapers that a Fox Club, or exclusive 
society of a few noblemen and gentlemen, periodically dine 
together at Brooxs’s in honour of the famous Whig leader. 
If politics are talked at their table, it may be conjectured 
that little sympathy is expressed for the opinions of Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN or even of Mr. Guapstone. The Cobden 
Club, having already lost its distinctive character, now 
forms one among a score of Radical associations. A day or 
two after its late meeting, Mr. Mortey and Sir WiLuiaAm 
Harcourt attended a meeting of another Club for the pur- 
_pose of delivering a similar series of party speeches. There 
‘was no reason why they might not have changed places 
with Sir C. Dmxke and Mr. Cuampertary, All four 
speakers equally hate the Tories, and none of them are 
special disciples of Mr. Coppsn, though Mr. Mortey is his 

i her. 

It geen that Mr. Coppey from time to time professed 
Radical opinions on the franchise and on some other 
questions ; but his fame rests almost exclusively on his 
successful advocacy of Free-trade. The only electoral 
movement in which he took a leading part was a fantastical 
scheme for controlling the country constituencies by a 

igantic urban creation of faggot votes. The inevitable 
flure of so preposterous an undertaking rendered it from 
the first harmless. His agitation in favour of peace was not 
equally innocuous, for the exaggerated continental estimate 

Mr. Coppen’s influence was one of the concurrent causes of 
the Crimean War. His advocacy of arbitration did neither 
‘good nor harm. As Sir Cuarzes Dike said, the method was 
‘more authoritatively proposed by Lord CLarpnpon at the 


Congress of Paris, and it was accepted by all the Powers 
with a unanimity which proved that they rightly thought 
their joint resolution formal, decorous, and inoperative. 
Arbitration but thinly veiled the submission of the English 
Government to the American demands at Washington and 
afterwards at Geneva. To the many wars which have since 
altered the face of Europe arbitration would have been 
visibly inapplicable. The pendingreference to an anonymous 
potentate of the construction of an abortive contract can 
scarcely be regarded as serious ;‘yet Sir C. gravely 
described the possible arbitration as a triumph of CospEn’s 
principles. Diplomatic differences are rarely susceptible of 
judicial treatment. Nations negotiate or fight for the 
attainment of objects which they think conducive to their 
safety or their grandeur. Their legal rights are, notwith- 
standing the vagueness of international jurisprudence, com- 
paratively seldom subjects of dispute. No arbitrator could 
have adjudicated on the quarrel of Prussia and Austria in 
1866, or on that of Prussia and France in 1870. The least 


_ scrupulous of tribunals would not have awarded to Russia 


the extension of territory and of influence which was the 
object and the prize of the last Russian attack upon Turkey. 
The earlier part of Mr. CHamBer.atn’s speech was more 
appropriate to the occasion than Sir Cuartes Dixxe’s, A 
lucid exposition of the advantages of adherence to the doc- 
trines of political economy may perhaps have disappointed 
hearers who, knowing the names of the two principal 
speakers, may have hoped to listen only to factious or 
Socialist declamation. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN showed that dis- 
tress in England cannot be cured by Free-trade, because the 
depression extends over the rest of the civilized world under 
an almost universal system of Protection. The small free- 
holders of France and of the rest of the Continent suffer 
from low prices in spite of the duties on foreign corn, and 
although they are not threatened with payment of ransom 
as a condition of retaining land which they have inherited 
or bought. It was not unseasonable to repeat a warning 
that the future abandonment by foreign countries of foolish 
impediments to trade may involve imminent danger to the 
commercial supremacy of England. Mr. Coppen hoped and 
believed that freedom of trade would rapidly propagate 
itself, and he excusably overlooked the possible result of 
unfettered foreign industry in the markets of the world. 
Unrestricted commerce promotes the benefit of the whole 
community where it prevails; but it may easily deprive 
favoured districts of the advantages which they have formerly 
enjoyed. There was a time when the South-Eastern 
counties were the chief seat of the iron trade, and when 
the woollen cloths of Gloucestershire had not been super- 
seded by the products of the West Riding. If under some 
system of ind government there had been an independent 
kingdom of Kent, including Surrey and Sussex, a rigorous 
tariff would probably have excluded the iron and steel 
of South Wales, of Staffordshire, and of Yorkshire, and 
the Western counties would have similarly prevented the 
competition of Bradford and Leeds. The inevitable col- 
lapse, through political changes, of the fiscal barriers would 
have caused local distress and decay. Mr. CoBpEn con- 
stantly assured the farmers that they had nothing to fear 
from the loss of their anomalous monopoly. The Protec- 
tionist prophets of evil have now, after many years, the 
pleasure of seeing that their melancholy bodings are fulfilled. 
It is satisfactory to find that Mr. CHAMBERLAIN can, when 
it suits his purpose, propound and defend sound economic 
conclusions. He would apparently agree with Coppen that 
foreign commerce ought to be let alone. It is only when 
political advantage is to be obtained by encouraging the 
cupidity and envy of the most numerous class that the 
providential interference of Government is to be substituted 
at every point for the promptings of self-interest and for the 
natural law of supply and demand. 
Having satisfied the obligation incumbent on speakers at 
the Cobden Club of saying something about Coppen, both 
Sir Cuartes Ditke and Mr. Cuampertain indulged them- 
selves and a sympathetic audience in unrestrained appeals 
to party prejudice and passion. They were both suspiciously 
sensitive to the possible consequences of Lord Savissury’s 
refusal to take office. It would have been difficult to quote 
Mr. Coppen’s authority for any particular view of a poli- 
tical crisis which occurs many years after his death ; but the 
Radicals of the Club care much more for their own interests 
and for the embarrassments of their adversaries than for 
theories of Free-trade. The real alarm and affected indignation 
which were caused by the possible failure of Lord Satispury 
to form a Government strongly confirmed the universal 
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suspicion that, notwithstanding loud and numerous denials, 
the defeat of the Government on the Budget was voluntarily 
incurred. Such a device would have been bafiled if the 
Government had been compelled to resume office; and 
neither Sir C. Dike nor Mr. CuamBertatn was likely to 
believe that any statesman would persevere in a painful task 
from motives of public duty in defiance of ost over- 
whelming difficulties. 

The -most significant passage in Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s 
speech was his exulting assertion that he and Sir C. Ditxe 
were relieved by the fall of the Ministry from an irksome 
restraint, “Our hands are free; our voices may now be 
“ lifted up in the cause of freedom and justice.” The words 
freedom and justice, as understood by Mr. CHamBERLAIN, 
bear a iar meaning, which coincides with spoliation 
in all s of the United Kingdom, and in Ireland with 
the minute and rigorous tyranny of ian conspirators. 
The attack on the late colleagues of the Cobden Club 
orators is unexpectedly direct and candid. None of the 
Ministers, according to Sir W. Harcourt, voluntarily 
incurred defeat on the Budget. He had perhaps not read 
the s in which Mr. CHAMBERLAIN openly expresses his 

isfaction with the result, Party loyalty is fast becoming 
an obsolete virtue. Perhaps Sir W. Harcourt may be 
surprised to learn that he and the majority of the Cabinet 

vented more earnest patriots from lifting up their voices 
in the cause of freedom and justice. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
furnishes a superfluous confirmation of the rumour that 
the disclosure of a Ministerial schism was only prevented 
by the welcome defeat of the Budget. It is a new and 
interesting discovery that the minority consisted of only 
two members of the Government, for it is neither stated 
nor implied that any of the others wished their hands 
to be free. Both the unequal sections were interested 
in the avoidance of an open rupture. In the agitation 
which will disturb the country from this time to the 
general election some of the late Ministers may perhaps 
cast in their lot with the two professed advocates of social 
and political revolution. It is not yet known whether 
Mr, GuapsTone will conduct another Midlothian campaign. 
Before his retirement from office there was nothing to 
prevent his lifting up his voice in the cause of freedom and 
justice. In a position of greater freedom and less responsi- 
bility he may perhaps take a different view of the require- 
ments of party. It may be confidently hoped that he will 
not, like some of his subordinates, invite foreign Govern- 
ments to place impediments in the way of his successors. 

Mr. CHaMBERLAIN’s public avowal of dissent from the 

icy of his late colleagues indicates an intention of finally 

ing with the Whig party, either before or after the re- 
tirement of Mr, Guapstone. The hands which are now free 
will find so much mischief to do before the meeting of the 
next Parliament, that even the blindest of old-fashioned 
Liberals will be tardily frightened into common sense. The 
demagogues will carefully abstain from ogee | the 
constituencies which they hope to control on the duties 
which attach to political supremacy. Mr. TREVELYAN 
lately congratulated the Scotch voters on their ignorant 
indifference to the honour and to the highest interests of the 
Empire. While he urged them to exercise for their own 
supposed benefit the vast powers which are now vested in 
the multitude, he encouraged them to disregard the national 
traditions, and to leave India, the Colonies, and the forei 
relations of the Crown to the operation of chance. e 
teaching of the ultra-Radical ex-Ministers will not be more 
elevating or more prudent. Sir C. Drie has been at pai 
to announce that the extended franchise is to be employed 
for the purpose of remodelling almost all the institutions of 
the country. The vague phrase of a reform of the Land- 
laws, as far as it has any meaning, represents a proposed 
transfer of ownership. Radical meetings directed by the 
Caucus care nothing for settlements and entails, unless by 
some undefined process the land is subdivided among new 
holders who are to pay nothing or less than the value, It 
will be a melancholy prospect if Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s notions 
of freedom and justice find favour with the new consti- 
tuencies, The promises which will be made by unscrupulous 
agitators constitute the worst kind of corruption. 


WARRIORS DEAD, 
‘Y. ERMANY and France have both lost within the last 
few days men whom they considered as among the 
ablest of the leaders of their fighting services. _In Germany 


the death of Marshal Mantrurret has followed with startling 
rapidity on the death of Prince Frepericx Cuartes. On 
the very day of the Prussian Prince's death the French 
Chamber was § going through one of those scenes in which 
expressions grief at the national loss, praises of the 
dead, and anti-clerical manifestations are equally conspicuous, 
and which now take place whenever a Frenchman of mark 
passes away. In this case Admiral Courset was the subject 
of the lamentations, the praise, and the squabble. Of the 
three men famous for actions of very different degrees of 
merit, two were of an age which made it possible that they 
might have lived to render their country further service. 
Marshal Manrevurret died full of years and of honours, to 
use the common phrase, which will not be easily bettered ; 
but Prince Freperick Cuaries was not past middle life. 
With the single exception of his cousin, the Crown Prince, 
none of his fellow-generals had won the fame they now enjoy 
till they were older than he was at the time of his death. 
The great Confederate General Ler was of exactly that age, 
fifty-seven, when he first assumed command of the army of 
Northern Virginia. The Prince, too, was supposed to enjoy 
a vigorous constitution, and he came of a long-lived race. 
Admiral CourBet was nearly of an age with the Prussian 
Prince, and his name had been known for so short a time 
that he seems to have been cut off at the very beginning of 
his career. 

Prince Freperick CHARLES was such a man as only 
Germany and, perhaps, only Prussia could have produced 
in this century. He was at once a prince and a pro- 
fessional soldier in the strictest sense of the word. As a 
matter of course, his rank helped him. No subordinate 
officer, not a member of a reigning house, with the single 
exception of NEtson, who would almost certainly have 
acted in the same way under similar circumstances, would 
have been capable of the independence shown by the Prince 
in the first Schleswig-Holsteln war. On the first occasion 
on which he was engaged he took upon himself to alter 
the orders entrusted to him by his commander-in-chief. 
The result justified his audacity, but only a prince, and 
one of exceptional strength of character or of great levity, 
would have ventured on such a step. But his relationship 
to the King of Prussta could only do Prince Freperick 
Cuartes the service of giving him an early opening. If 
on this occasion events not proved the soundness of 
his judgment, he would probably not have been employed 

in, and if he had not been distinguished as a soldier, 
his position in Prussia would have been insignificant. In 
all his subsequent campaigns he had to win his promotion 
by hard work, by wounds, and by service, precisely like 
men less favoured by fortune. In the long interval of 
peace between the suppression of the revolutionary move- 
ments in 1848-49 and the outbreak of the Danish war in 
1864 he worked hard at his profession, and in particular 
he made a study of the French army, which drew upon 
him some trouble, and brought him forward in a way 
not likely to make him unpopular with his countrymen. 
Whatever fault the Prussians might have to find with 
Prince Freperick CHARLES, they would only think the 
better of him for having said unpleasant things about 
the French. In the war of '66 he was accused of having 
shown temerity and some degree of jealousy of his cousin, 
the Crown Prince. Whether or not he began the battle 
of Sadowa too soon, it is certain that he contributed 
materially to the gaining of the victory, and showed a 
faculty for generalship which made his uncle willing to 
overlook any fault of temper. In the French war his 
services were of the most brilliant character. Critics of the 
more superior kind have denied him the character of a 
t general, and the French in particular have serious 
ubts as to his right to be considered a strategist or 
tactician of a high rank. His deficiencies did not prevent 
him, howéver, from beating his enemy in the most thorough 
fashion, and Hannipat himself could do no more. It was 
Prince Freperick Caartes who drove Bazarne into Metz 
after furious fighting and compelled him to surrender with 
a greatarmy. Ata later period in the war it was he who 
shattered the army of the Loire and covered the siege of 
Paris, There is, perhaps, a standard by which a general who 
has done feats of this sort may be judged and found wanting. 
To the civilian mind, howeyer, it appears as if this test was 
no other than the truism, that if a general's opponent had 
only managed things better, the upshot of the fighting would 
have been different. Prince Freperick CHARLES, in common 
with TurENNE, MarLBorovcn, and some others, had to fight 
against commanders who did not do the proper thing, and 
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— 
he was strategist and tactician enough to take advan of | 
their mistakes to the fullest extent. On these grounds he 
would seem to have established his right to rank among 
great generals, But, though the Priyce was mainly known 
as a military commander, he had certain characteristics 
which tended to make him conspicuous. The mere fact that 
he gained for himself the telling popular nickname of the 
Prince was itself a sign that he had a strong indivi- 
duality, It was not, however, a proof of popularity ; for, 
in spite of his great services, he was probably never really 
ular, and in his early life he was much the reverse. He 
, if half that is said of him is true, more than his 
share of the rudeness and love of domineering which is 
found in all Prussians—so much of them indeed that even 
his countrymen thought him rough to brutality. That 
in its way was a distinction, and in addition, though the 
Prince did not take any active part in political affairs, 
he had political ideas of a very pronounced kind. He 
was a Prussian Tory—that is to say, an absolutist in the 
fullest extent of the word. Withal, too, he had exalted 
notions as to what was due to him as a Prince of the 
Royal House. This is not in itself an amiable feature, 
and in a man of weak character it might have been con- 
temptible, but it was counterbalanced in Prince FrepERIck 
Cuar.es by what has always been the saving virtue of the 
Honenzouterns. If he thought that much was due to him 
because of his rank, he had obviously an equally high idea 
of what was due to his rank from himself. Consciously or 
unconsciously he considered it a duty imposed on him by 
his birth to work for the greatness of Prussia. 


Admiral Courset’s list of services locks poor enough 
beside the campaigns and victories of Prince FREDERICK 
Cuartes. To judge by the language used about him in 
France, however, his countrymen must think as highly of 
him as if he had actually done the great things he is said 
to have hoped to do with that garrulous self-confidence 
which Frenchmen are apt to admire. To a considerable 
extent, no doubt, the eloquence poured out on the memory 
of Admiral Coursert is fictitious. Frenchmen have a taste 
for funeral orations, and will make great speeches even 
when the great man is wanting. Then, too, it is con- 
venient to drive another nail into the coffin of the now 
unpopular colonial policy of M. Ferry, and it serves the 
purpose to accuse it of depriving France of a future great 
man in addition to its other sins. But, after making every 
allowance, it is clear that the death of Admiral CourBer 
is felt as a heavy loss. In the present extraordinary dearth 
of able Frenchmen this is perhaps only natural. It may 
at least be said of the Admiral that he was not shown 
to be unfit for command by the events of the war in 
Tonquin and the naval operations on the coast of China. 
As much cannot be said of any other officer, military or 
naval, who took part in them, with the exception of 
General Nécrizr. To an Englishman the Admiral’s career 
does not seem to have been in any way remarkable. Until 
he was appointed to the command of the China station he 
was only known as a zealous naval officer. His services 
in Tonquin were creditable, and the by of Sontay 
may fairly rank with some of our smaller Indian wars. 
On the coast of China Admiral Courser’s victories were 
confined to the bombardment of a port which he had 
entered as a friend, and to the occupation of the Pesca- 
dores Islands, which were chiefly defended by naked 
peasants and fishermen. In fact, the actual work he did 
was little; but his countrymen, to judge by the language 
they use, over-estimated what he had done because of the 
attitude he assumed and the services they hoped for from 
him. From the moment that he appeared on the coast of 
China, Admiral Courser began to talk of the greatness and 
power of France, and to assert its intention of having its 
own way. The attitude is one which reminds us a little 
of the fierce tyrant in old tapestry; but the possession 
of power would have little savour for many Frenchmen 
if they could not parade it at every turn so as to call 
the attention of all the world. This part of his duty 
Admiral Courset performed in a superior fashion. It is 
said that the late gallant officer desired much to measure 
swords with the naval forces of England. If his luck had 

iven him his wish we have no doubt that he would have 
Saheet what Lord Howe somewhat dubiously called the 
“ customary resolution” of French seamen. Happily for one 
of the two sides the opportunity never arrived. As it 
is Admiral Courser will take his place in the longish list 
of French naval commanders who would have done great 


things against England if by the persistent malignity of 


fate they had not either died before they got a chance, or 
been poured through some unaccountable cident, or been 
carefully kept in by Governments sick of seeing their 
Gr 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S CAMPAIGN. 


has been announced by the Birmingham Post, with due 
elaboration and solemnity, that the Ingenious Gentle- 
man, Mr. JoszepH CHAMBERLAIN, is going to sally forth from 
his home. Provided that the new Government is not more 
maleficent than inevitably follows from its nature, Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN will not (so his organ tells the world) bestow 
much of his time upon the House of Commons this summer. 
He will visit the uttermost parts of the British earth, in 
order to celebrate the charms of the Extension of Local 
Government, and to send converts to lay their duty at the 
feet of that enchantress when the new Parliament assembles 
next year at Westminster. The announcement is made 
with great circumstance, and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s appear- 
ance as his brother’s champion at Finsbury, on Thursday 
night, suits with it indifferent well. It is true that Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN occupied himself with other subjects besides 
the desirableness of breaking up the United Kingdom and 
throwing the fragments out of window. He was very 
sarcastic on Conservative arrangements, of which he could 
have had no knowledge, and on Conservative quarrels, the 
existence of which a severe natural philosopher might find 
it necessary to deduce backwards from his own speech. He 
followed up the somewhat singular reading which he gave 
at the Cobden Club last Saturday of the part of a polite 
and generous antagonist who salutes the adversary before 
he engages, and assures him of his distinguished considera- 
tion at the same time that he is endeavouring to put sharp 
instruments into his midriff. But the service of the new 
Dutcrnga was not forgotten at Finsbury, and the new Don 
QurxorTE confirmed the reports which have been reverently 
spread at Argamasilla (that is to say, Birmingham) by the 
eulogy of local government which closed his speech. May the 
omen of comparison be absent! There are some points, no 
doubt, in respect of which Mr. CHaMBERLAIN is ill provided 
with a squire, for Mr. Morey is not the ideal of Sancuo. 
But it must be acknowledged that, notably in the adventure 
of the quotations from MIL. and a certain correspondent of 
the Times, he has certainly discharged the well-known 
functions of the squire in picking Mr. CuaMBERLAIN up and 
wiping him as clean as may be after an unlucky encounter. 
‘o speak more seriously, however, it is seriously an- 
nounced that Mr. CaamBerzaln has devoted himself to an 
offensive campaign in favour of extensive local self-govern- 
ment, in Ireland most of all, but also in Scotland and in 
England, It is not n to point out the additional 
confirmation which the declaration of this purpose throws 
on the real character of the Government defeat of Monday 
week, Little is now needed to make any one see that 
character who will see, and nothing will make any one 
see it. who won’t. But it is very interesting to examine 
another character—the character and record of the champion 
who is thus setting out on a crusade, who rides abroad 
redressing human wrongs, and who no doubt modestly 
expects some gratitude next year or thereabouts. Even 
Mr. CuamBer.arn’s last speech would enable any one who 
examines it a little narrowly to take the measure of 
the speaker. It is almost sufficient to notice that Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN deliberately repeated—repeated after challenge 
—the falsehood (for no milder word will do) about Sir M. 
Hicxs-Beacu’s proposal of a tax on tea. For this he has 
not the excuse which his friend Sir Caartes Ditxe had of 
a.possible misunderstanding in the heat of debate. What 
the future leader of the House of Commons did say has been 
carefully recorded and more than once brought out by 
challenge and discussion. Yet Mr. CHAMBERLAIN repeats 
the falsehood (and we repeat the word) that Sir M. Hicks- 
Beacu proposed the taxation of tea. at is of itself very 
significant. But even here there is a possible saving clause. 
Mr. CuamBerzaln has, perhaps, been too busy to see, or is, 
perhaps, not sufficiently intelligent to understand, what Sir 
M. Hicxs-Beacu really did say. He shall have the full 
benefit of the explanation. It will hardly help him in 
regard to the end of his speech. Ireland, according to Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, is governed “ by bayonets,” bya system “like 
“ that of Russia in Poland or Austria in Venice.” Dublin 
Castle is an absurd and irritating anachronism. “ Irishmen 
“cannot move a step or lift a finger without being con- 
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agents of a foreign Government” (mark that 
“ foreign”). Now we pass over the matter of these remarks. 

over is that they are made by a 
man who has been a member of this foreign Government 
for five years. During that time Mr. Cuampertarn has 
been art and part in governing Ireland by the systems of 
Russia in Poland and Austria in Venice ; he has set foreign 
agents to hamper Irishmen ; he has acquiesced in, has been 
accomplice in twice appointing the Viceroy, the head and 
symbol of the irritating and absurd anachronism of Dublin 
Castle. This is his own account of his own acts. The un- 
protesting tyrant of Irishmen, the placid receiver of mone 
and employer of power as a member of the body whic 
directly and of free will presided over and directed this 
shameful despotism, presents himself as a champion of 
freedom because an adverse majority has cut off his sala 
and turned him out of office. That is Mr. CoamBeR.atn’s 
Mr. CuamBer.ary, that is the new Don Qurxore as drawn 
to the life by his own hand. He has not merely been the 
instrument or the minister of tyranny, he has been himself 
a voluntary tyrant. 


This is a pretty self-presented testimonial, and it might | 


be nearly enough for the audiences at Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s 
future meetings to heckle him on. But Mr, CuamBervain 
has a long score besides to setile. It will be the business 
of those audiences to show that they have not forgotten 
Aston, and that they have not failed to understand the 
little matter of medical relief. The facts of the Aston 
matter can be put briefly enough. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN made 
in the House of Commons statements founded on false 
affidavits corruptly obtained. The falsity of the affidavits 
and the corrupt manner of their obtaining was proved in 
judicial proceedings; but Mr. CuamBeruain, though re- 
peatedly called upon to do so, never withdrew his state- 
ments, never apologized for them, never admitted or regret- 
ted the proved infamy of the means which, by whomsoever 
invented, he had employed to discredit his adversaries. 
In the case of the medical relief clause the matter is 
more recent and, if less disgraceful, even more indisputable. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN was a member of a certain Government. 
That Government brought in a Bill which disfranchised 
the recipients of medical relief with Mr. CuamBer.atn’s 
assent ; it opposed the removal of the disqualification with- 
out, as far as Mr. CHAMBERLAIN himself claims, any protest 
from Mr. Cuampertain. It did not attempt, and Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN made no protest against its abstinence, to 
insist on the retention of the clause which a private 
member, against its own argument and the votes of Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S colleagues, had inserted. And then Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN went down to his constituents and stig- 
matized the proceeding which he had endorsed and his col- 
leagues had voted for as a monstrous injustice, and claimed 
that “we” (which in the mouth of a Minister can only 
mean the Ministry) had enfranchised the recipient of 
medical relief. This, at any rate, is no last year’s history ; 
the correspondence between Mr. CuamBerLarIn and Lord 
Batrour of Burleigh is scarcely a week old, and in it Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN is seen, not indeed apologizing for his un- 
warrantable statements, but admitting the substantial 
accuracy of the history given by his antagonist. 

So, then, as Mr. CuamBertain sets out on his tour, let 
him take this description with him, every item of which is 
drawn either from his own words or from published docu- 
ments undisputed, as far as facts go, by himself. He is a 
man who employs, if he does not originate, false and corrupt 
statements to discredit his political opponents, and who 
refuses to apologize and withdraw when the facts are 
payer He is a man who claims for the Ministry of which 

e forms part the credit of an act of which that Ministry was 
not the author, which it stubbornly opposed, and the rescis- 
sion of which it accepted without an effort. He is a man 
who for five years has been a prime agent, by his own 
account, in holding down a part of the United Kingdom 
with bayonets, in governing it on a system like that of 
Russia in Poland and Austria in Venice, in supporting and 
upholding an absurd and irritating anachronism. This is the 

it of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN as Mr. CHAMBERLAIN draws 
it, and this is the man who is putting himself forward for 
the leadership of free men, of men of honour, of men of 
intelligence, in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 


LETTERS TO THE WRONG EDITOR. 


[By some accident this correspondence has reached our 
Office, though the writers apparently had in their 
minds some other weekly journal. | 


INTELLIGENCE IN THE Cat. 


Sir,—The following example of intelligence and public 
spirit in the domestic cat will not surprise you, but I feel 
that its record will gratify your readers. On the fatal 
oth of June my youngest daughter came down first into the 
breakfast-room. She was reading The Mystery of Pain, 
and was not at first aware that a singular example of this 
great puzzle was at that moment before her eyes. Pre- 
sently she stumbled over the apparently inanimate frame of 
her favourite cat. The poor creature had fainted, and was 
lying on an open sheet of the 7'imes containing the terrible 
account of the defeat of Mr. GLapstonr’s Government. The 
off fore-paw was laid on the figures of the division, and 
there can be no doubt that puss had lost consciousness on 
ascertaining the melancholy fact that Mr. GLapsTONE was 
likely to resign. This cat had heard of the fall of Sinkat 
and of Khartoum without evincing the slightest, emotion, 
but her recent behaviour proves that she is as sympathetic 
as intelligent. I remain, &c. 

Honour 
t a lesson is this cat’s behaviour to many in our 
favoured land !—Ep.] 


Arr Criticism. 

Sir,—If I meet your Art Critic in society or the public 
streets, I will give him such a quilting as will cause him 
bitterly to remember the consequences of writing in his 
peculiar vein about Yours, &c. 

R. A. 

[We print the letter of R. A., but must remind him that 
Force is no Remedy.—Eb. | 


A Curious Dream. 


S1r,—As I am well aware of the interest you take in the 
Phenomena of Dreams, I venture to send you the following 
record of an authentic vision. I dreamed that I was walk- 
ing in Paris with my wife ro had been on a driving tour 
in an old Bathing Machine) when she drew my attention to 
the fact that I was not wearing gloves. I found that I had 
left mine at home, and, with the confusion common in 
dreams, I entered an Oriental Repository to procure what I 
needed. On every side was Afghan furniture, Afghan 
rugs, Afghan tulwars, Afghan matchlocks, and so forth, 
thrown on the Paris market by the victory of Penj-deh. I 
asked for gloves, when the shopkeeper replied that he did 
not keep the article. Mais c'est une ganterie? I remarked. 
Whereon he shrugged his shoulders and replied, Pardon, 
monsieur, une Afghanterie ! 

My surprise was so great that I wakened, and, being 
unable to recall any other example of a French pun occur- 
ring in a dream, I determined to send this account to your 
truly Liberal columns. yp yours, 

A NonconFrormist. 

[We are inclined to explain this remarkable vision as. 
the result of a brain-wave. By a curious coincidence the 
Dramatic Critic of a contemporary, Mr. Niess, was at 
that moment in Paris. The pun probably flashed from his. 
brain to that of our correspondent by unconscious Cerebra- 
tion. —Ep. } 


*,* A letter of thirty-eight columns on the psychical dis- 
similarities of GzorcE Extor and the late Rector of Lincoln, 
with some thoughts on the relations of Photogravure to 
Water-colour, must be reserved for the present. 


THE SALVATION ARMY ONCE MORE. 


J by Salvation Army is irrepressible. As for the 
Salvation Navy, it isa thing unspeakable, and not to 
be thought of. Its mosquito fleet will doubtless be efficient, 
or at least annoying. But the Salvation Navy is not new. 
It is the fact, though ‘‘ General” or “ Admiral” Boorn ma 

not be aware of it, that nearly seventy years ago a “ reli- 
“gious Hoy” set off every week for Margate. In the 
Methodistical Magazine for 1807 @ correspondent addressed 
| the editor in language which we will quote, not because it 
is forcible, or because it is decorous, but because. it shows 


that the combination of religious fervour with a keen eye 
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for business is not the invention of Mr. Boorn. “ It afforded 
“me,” says this correspondent, “considerable pleasure to 
see upon the cover of your magazine for the present 
“ month an advertisement announcing the establishment of 
“a packet to sail weekly between London and Margate 
“ during the season, which appears to have been set on foot 
“for the accommodation of religious characters, and in 
“ which ‘no profane conversation is to be allowed.’ .... 
“ Totally unconnected with the concern, and personally a 
“ stranger to the worthy owner, I take the liberty of 
“ recommending this vessel to the notice of my fellow- 
“ Christians.” Mr. Boorn will now perceive that the 
Salvation Navy, like the Royal Navy, has its Admiral 
Bensow, and he will also see if he consults the original, 
which we have refrained from quoting in full, that it 
will not be easy to surpass the vulgar profanity of the 
Methodistical Magazine. This, however, is a criticism of 
style. The Methodists who waxed fat and kicked in the 
first decade of the century were not shy or retiring men. 
They blew their own trumpet with vigour, not confining 
the operation to new moons and solemn feast days. But 
at least it was possible to avoid them. One need never 
read the Methodistical Magazine. Nobody was obliged to 
embark upon the religious hoy. ZzDEKIAH, the son of 
CHENAANAH, had not then, to speak metaphorically, made 
him horns of iron, It was not necessary for those who 
wished to be religious without being blatantly offensive to 
into an inner chamber to hide themselves. 

“ General” Bootu has changed all that. He has, in the 
noble words of PENNIALINUS, inaugurated a new era. The 
most unobtrusive sinners are not safe from his advances or 
those of his lieutenants. These latter have been most 
recently heard of on the Metropolitan Railway between 
Notting Hill and Richmond. There they addressed Mr. 
Hecror Dz Covurce.ies, a minister of the Gospel, “on 
“the most solemn of subjects.” Mr, De CourceLLes and 
fellow-passengers were informed that they had “ rejected the 
“ Gospel, and that damnation was staring them in the 
“ face.” To the latter remark there was an obvious retort 
which Mr. De CourcELuzs was doubtless too polite to make 
and which we abstain from more openly suggesting. It 
would be interesting to know, but hopeless to inquire, how 
“ officers of the Salvation Army” become aware that 
strangers in the next compartment have “rejected the 
“ Gospel,” or what precise meaning they attach to that 
phrase. Sooner or later, as Mr. Matrnew ARNOLD says, 
even the Salvation Army private, meditating on the self- 
confidence of the Salvation Army officer, must ask him- 
self the question, “ How can he possibly know?” Mean- 
while, the Army seeks to make 7 by noise for what it 
lacks in more important respects. Now there is no reason 
why, if the Salvationists will withdraw toa distance from 
all human habitations which shall be reckoned by miles 
rather than yards, they should not be as boisterous as they 

ease. The law has nothing to do with taste, and all the 

UEEN’s subjects have an undoubted right, if they so please, 
to worship after the fashion of “General” Boorn. But 
they have no right whatsoever to make a disturbance or to 
annoy peaceable persons who, doubtless from some intellec- 
tual or moral deficiency, do not happen to agree with them. 
“Tt can dono good,” says Mr. De Courcexes judiciously, 
“ and is calculated to do great harm, as was manifested by 
“ the remarks made by young people and others when the 
“ men left the train at Shepherd's Bush.” “Young people 
“ and others” are perhaps disposed to comment profanely 
on that which is itself profane. GaLiio would be the man 
for the occasion. That wise and upright magistrate, who 
has been maligned by successive generations of ignorant 
preachers, understood the limits of the secular power. He 
would have said to the Salvation Army, “ Believe what you 
“ike, and preach as much as you choose. But don’t 
“ molest other people, or create disorder in public places.” 


CAUCUS AND CAUOUS. 


“pas American word Caucus has now been thoroughly 
acclimatized in England, with such a change of mean- 
ing as usually occurs in the case of exotic phrases and in- 
stitutions. An American Caucus is a meeting of the 
members of a party resembling the gatherings of their re- 

ive Parliamentary supporters which are from time to 
time summoned by the leaders of an English Ministry or 
Opposition. The decision of the Caucus is for the most 
part binding on the members of the party; but the perma- 


nent organizations by primary assemblies and conventions 
are for the most Bi known by other names, The 
machinery is worked by managers, who have sometimes no 
official title, with the aid of funds subscribed by the richer 
mewbers of the party towards the expense of elections and 
of political movements. The modern English Caucus re- 
sembles the clubs of the French Revolution more nearly 
than the American devices for controlling universal suffrage. 
The Liberal associations of the Birmingham type were at first 
ostensibly and perhaps really designed to secure the re- 
turn of the candidates selected by the party as municipal 
and Parliamentary representatives. In his earlier exposi- 
tions of the constitution of the Cancus Mr. ScHNADHORST 
dwelt almost exclusively on the application of the system to 
local elections. It was plausibly contended that, since 
candidates were necessarily chosen by a small section of the 
constituency, the patronage might be more justly confided 
to nominees of popular suffrage than to a self appointed 
body of leaders. Mr. Scunapnorst and his friends could 
not be expected to accept the opposite theory, that almost 
any contrivance for the distribution of power is preferable to 
the process of counting heads. The authors of the scheme 
displayed laudable sagacity in declining to examine the 
credentials of the mass of voters in the Primary Assemblies. 
Any inhabitant who professed to belong to the party was 
welcome to participate in the appointment of the delegates 
who became the nominally governing body of the Caucus. 
The wirepullers well knew that the more violent section of 
the party would be in the majority, and that the Caucus 
would therefore be governed by the principal demagogues. 
The more moderate Liberals, having ostensibly concurred in 
the appointment of delegates, would think themselves 
bound to vote for the candidates selected by the Caucus, 
The risk of conflicting candidatures was thus effectually 
avoided. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN seems to have referred to these 
humble functions of the Caucus when he recommended the 
Islington Radicals to support the institution. The Con- 
servatives, though they are in many places still content to 
be guided by their natural leaders, have been forced to 
copy in a great degree the organization of their adver- 
saries. The system is perhaps rendered necessary by 
the introduction of popular suffrage, and in any case it is 
useless to remonstrate against methods, however vicious, 
which have been adopted by both parties. The manipu- 
lation of elections, as the influence of personal character 
and position declines, only becomes possible by establish- 
ing discipline among the rank and file of a party. The 
Conservatives are no longer entitled to find fault with pro- 
ceedings which resemble their own, and there is no doubt 
that their cause has in many instances acquired additional 
strength since the great body of their supporters have 
believed themselves to share in the choice of representatives 
of their political creed. In former times they were supposed 
to be better disciplined than the Liberals, and they are 
naturally jealous of the efforts of their opponents to redress 
the balunce. 


The comparatively modest aspirations which were avowed 
by the founders of the Caucus passed into the background 
as the Election Committee declared its sitting permanent, 
and claimed the political powers which had up to that time 
belonged exclusively to Parliament. It is only within four 
or five years that the Liberal Association of almost every 
town has affected to hold the local members responsible, not 
to the constituency, but to itself. The dangerous tendencies 
of the system were fully disclosed when the various Caucuses 
throughout the country formed themselves into a federa- 
tion. By means of the new organization the central autho- 
rity is enabled to dictate to the local bodies the terms of 
political resolutions, which are then issued for the guidance 
of Liberal members. The original function of selecting Par- 
liamentary nominees is the basis of subsequent usurpations. 
A member who knows that he holds the seat by the favour 
of the Caucus is too often tempted to submit to the dictation 
of the agitators and demagogues who exercise its powers. 
In a few instances a spirited Liberal has refused obedience 
to the insolent interference of delegates, but too often a re- 
primand or a peremptory mandate has been answered by a 
humble apology. If the baser example is generally and per- 
manently followed, there is no exaggeration in the statement 
that the English Constitution and the representative system 
will be abolished. The constituencies in former times rarely 
encroached on the independence of members, and constant 
supervision and frequent remonstrance were wholly un- 
known. Even if the electors had habitually watched and 
checked their representatives, they would not have pre- 
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tended to the right of delegating their powers to a Standing 
Committee. The account of the member would have been 
rendered to the electors as a body, and not to the majority 
of a majority, which may be a minority of the whole. In 
practice it was only on the occasion of a new election that 
the shortcomings of a member were urged as objections to 
his claim. 

Eulogists of Parliamentary government in successive 
generations have with good reason asserted that the system 
of representation has been the greatest and most fruitful of 
political discoveries. The Democratic Republics of old had 
been found unwieldy in their construction, and violent and 
capricious in their operation. It remained for modern 
legislators, who were themselves unconscious of the tendency 
of their efforts, to secure freedom by entrusting the ultimate 
power of election to more or less select constituencies, while 
the actual conduct of affairs was delegated to representatives 
holding their offices for a reasonable term. It was right 
that the elected members should pay a general regard to 
the wishes and opinions of the electors and of the general 
community; but in England every member of Parliament 
was primarily responsible to his own conscience, and it was 
a commonplace that he represented the nation, and not 
merely a single county or borough. The doctrine was not 
merely a constitutional fiction, for many of the most patriotic 
members, and nota few principal statesmen, formerly re- 

resented imagi constituencies. The contrast between 
the theory of the Constitution and the actual state of 
the House of Commons afterwards became intolerable 
to critical reformers ; but the main objects of government 
were secured. A Parliamentary constitution is good or 
bad according to the character of those whom it places in 
power. A system in which the general population decides 
on political and legislative questions has ceased to be Parlia- 
mentary. The direct government of the multitude, or rather 
of demagogues and wire-pullers acting in its name, is the 
most irrational of all conceivable systems. Fifty thousand 
capable citizens may perhaps be competent to choose a 
member of the sovereign Legislature, but not to regulate his 
conduct from day to day. In reality the usurpation enures 
to the benefit, not of the constituency, but of the managers 
who have mastered the mechanism of political intrigue. 
The apologists of the Caucus when they taunt Conservative 
Associations with servile plagiarism of their own methods 
are obliged to confine the reproach to the process of selecting 
candidates for Parliament. It is not pretended that any 
Conservative Caucus affects to dictate the votes of members. 


As it has been said, not for the first time, the Caucus 
resembles the Parisian clubs of the Revolution more nearly 
than any other institution. It is true that the crowds 
which applauded Ropesrrerre at the Jacobins, or Dantox 
and CamILLE DesmouLins at the Cordeliers, were not lite- 
rally elected by the populace which they urged on to riot and 
to massacre; but the orators and the audience at the clubs 
affected to call themselves the people, and in default of protest 


_or remonstrance their pretensions were admitted. It was the 


important function of the Clubs or of the Caucus to watch the 
proceedings of the Assembly or Convention which from time 
to time affected supreme authority, and to hold up to popular 
odium any backslider who seemed inclined to moderation. 
The Federation of Liberal Associations corresponds to the 
affiliation by the Jacobins of like-minded provincial bodies. 
Every Radical meeting receives instructions from the 
central authority at Birmingham, with the absurd result 
of expressing a unanimity which could not possibly exist 
among independent bodies. Meetings held for special 
purposes often pass irrelevant resolutions which have evi- 
dently been issued from the common mint. A delegate 
who had been sent home by the English working-men in 
India expressed at a meeting of artisans the repugnance of 
his constituents to some of Lord Ripon’s contrivances for 
tampering with existing usages. When he had stated 
his grievances, the meeting voted for a resolution trans- 
mitted by the Caucus in favour of the equality of all races, 
however dissimilar and unequal by nature. A similar col- 
lection of parrot-like phrases was lately produced by a body 
of miners in the form of interrogatories administered to Sir 
R. Cross. It is to be hoped that the judgment of some 
political observers, who think that the Caucus is already 
in its decline, may be justified by the result. If they are 
disappointed, it only remains to wait till public opinion is 


enlightened by experience. The Parliamentary slaves of | peared 


the Caucus would with scarcely an exception gladly rebel 
against its tyranny. Some of its minute impertinences are 
almost more intolerable than its sweeping claims to poli- 


‘Russian Government may be expected to adopt. 


tical supremacy. When a Caucus reproves a member for 
absenting himself from a Budget debate, and adds a com- 
plaint of his general slackness of attendance, there can be 
no doubt that the remonstrance will produce lasting dis- 
gust, even if it fails to provoke resistance. 


THE NEW GOVERNMENT AND THE AFGHAN 
QUESTION, 


wt the single exception of the Vovoe Vremya, which 
could not resist making the droll suggestion that the 
new English Government should “furnish Russia with 
“ serious guarantees of good faith,” the Russian papers have 
shown no disposition to treat the English political situation 
in an ironical mood. It is true that they cannot quite 
make up their minds how to deal practically with an event 
so wholly unexpected and which no ingenuity can represent 
as favourable to Russia. Some of them urge an immediate 
reopening of the Afghan question; others content them- 
selves with recommending an attitude of observation—both 
counsels probably being only different expressions of the 
same desire that, under the uncertain circumstances of the 
present moment, and with the English elections in the near 
future, the Anglo-Russian negotiations should not be closed 
in too great a hurry. The precise mancuvre which Russia 
is contemplating at any given moment may generally be 
gathered from an observation of what are the particular 
tactics which she imputes to us. “The new English 
“ Ministry,” says another of her newspapers, “ will cer- 
“tainly prolong the negotiations, making Russia continue 
“ her armaments, with threats of war, while allies are being 
“ sought for.” And the hints thrown out by the more 
speculative commentators, to the effect that Lord SarisBuryY 
will not only not push forward the negotiations, but en- 
deavour to undo the results of them as far as they have 
at present gone, are to be interpreted in the same way. It 
is not to be believed that this sort of writing imposes even 
upon its authors. Of course it must be well known even 
to the least informed of Russian journalists that nothing 
which can fairly be considered as “ done” in this matter 
will be undone. It was a Liberal and not a Conservative 
Government which introduced the phrase and practice of 
“the reversal policy.” It is no part of a Conservative's 
creed to hold that, when steps of policy, of which an 
Opposition has disapproved, have been definitely taken by a 
Government of either party, they may properly be retraced 
by the successors of that Government for the simple purpose 
of wreaking a miserable revenge upon political adversaries. 
Still less would it accord with his principles to countenance 
such a course when its adoption would involve consequences 
fully as objectionable as would attend a positive breach of 
international faith. For good or evil—there is unhappily 
but too little doubt which—the late Government have com- 
mitted the country to negotiations with Russia upon a 
certain basis. Technically, no doubt, their policy in this 
respect, having received neither national nor even Parlia- 
mentary ratification, is reversible; and, indeed, since all 
Governments must be understood to negotiate with each 
other, subject to the limitations imposed upon the powers 
of any of them by their respective Constitutions, it may 
be said that Lord Saxispury possesses full moral as well 
as technical right to repudiate these particular engage- 
ments of his predecessor. But the extreme inexpediency 
from the international point of view of taking this course 
must outweigh all other considerations. The continuity 
of our foreign policy suffers enough in many inevitable 
ways from the peculiarities of our political system without 
our doing anything to gratuitously confirm the belief among 
foreign nations that no inchoate arrangement with one 
English Administration will be respected by its opponents 
if they happen to come into power at any time before 
the deed is actually signed, sealed, and delivered. We are 
already sufficiently hampered in our foreign policy by the 
growth in Europe of a suspicion to this effect ; to justify 
that suspicion just now would be to reduce the new Govern- 
ment and the country to a state of diplomatic paralysis. 
Whatever the less responsible organs of the Russian press 
may think proper to say on this subject, its semi-oflicial 
writers know better than to imitate their tone of comment, 
The significant letter from St. Petersburg which has just ap- 
in the Politische Correspondenz of Vienna indicates 
with much more probability the line of policy which the 
“ Russia,” 
it says, “may now run the risk of losing some temporary 
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“ advantages, but such a loss will be set off by the prospect 
“ our being able to enter into some radical explanation with 
“ England about Central Asia, and to establish some new 
“ combination more durable than that which was and is on 
“ the point of being settled. Everybody in Russia recognizes 
“ that the combination now in hand is fragile and must be 
“ shattered ” ; another “ sacred covenant,” in fact, only await- 
ing its interpreter in some new, or possibly even in the old, 
Komanorr. “ The idea,” continues the writer, “ not popular 
“ at one time, is beginning to gain ground in Russia, that it 
*‘ would be better for Russia as well as for England to come 
“ frankly to an understanding by substituting for the pre- 
“ gent delusive and superannuated neutral zone conterminous 
“ frontiers, which would be effected by a reasonable division 
“ of Afghanistan. This,” he graciously concludes, “ would 
“ put a stop to the ever-recurring dissensions between the 
“ two countries.” And so in one sense of course it would. 
For these “ ever-recurring dissensions ” having been caused 
by the ever-recurring attempts of Russia to bring herself 
within striking distance of India, they would naturally be 
put a stop to when that end was gained, and all would be 
amity and tranquillity—until the time for striking arrived. 
Whether the prospect of attaining to that species of 
quietude is, as our Russian contemporary appears to assume, 
sufficiently attractive to induce us to combine with Russia 
in robbing the Amerr in order to secure it, is no doubt dis- 
tinctly questionable, but the question, we fear, is after all 
very much a question of detail. What is as certain as any 
event of prospective history can be is that Russia intends to 
get, and now very speedily will get, a frontier conterminous 
with England, and that, if she does not get it by means of 
a partition of Afghanistan, she will do so by a unilateral 
appropriation of what remains beyond her present frontier. 
we will not accept her fair offer to share the morsel with 
us, she will swallow it whole herself; that is all. This may 
be no reason for accepting her invitation ; but it is a very 
_ plain warning to prepare for the consequences of refusal. 


What should be the general nature of these preparations 
is surely plain enough. They should altogether exclude 
two kinds of security—one, indeed, long since discredited, 
but the other only recently demonstrated to be worthless. 
They must invalve no reliance upon any agreement with 
Russia, and they must stake nothing upon the power, the 

-will, or even the good faith, of AspuRRAHMAN. Both 
of these doubtful elements may, of course, be permitted to 
enter into our plans of policy, and must indeed be, of 
course, taken nominally into account. All that we insist 
on is that under no circumstances shal! we allow the tran- 
quillity of our Indian Empire and the freedom of British 
aa in Europe to remain at the mercy of either of them. 

o doubt the new, like the late or any other Govern- 
ment, will have to settle the Afghan difficulty by an 
agreement of some kind for the delimitation of a Russo- 
Afghan frontier; and no doubt also they will continue to 
maintain the same relations of liberal patron and subsidized 
protégé with the Amegr. The differences of our future from 
our past policy will not be external; but there will be, or 
should be, the widest possible distinction between them as 
regards their underlying incidents. We can obviously no 
more trust the Afghan to fight his and our battle of resist- 
ance to the advance of Russia than we can trust Russia 
herself to arrest that advance out of respect to her own 
pledges. Even if the Russian proposal of a “ reasonable 
“ division” of Afghanistan is to be understood in a moral 
and not a physical sense, and merely implies that the two 
Powers should agree with each other as to a dividing line 
between their respective influence over territory still left 
nominally to the Afghan. the same considerations apply. It 
would be worse than useless for us to enter into any ar- 
rangement with Russia with respect to “ spheres of influence ” 
which should be anything more than mere formal diplomatic 
recognition and registration of a patent state of facts. In 
other words, to whatever line of “ moral frontier” our 
influence and responsibility are by agreement to be regarded 
as extending, up to that line our material authority, actual 
or potential, must be known both by Russians and by 
Afghans to extend. We have now no reason any more 
than has Russia to desire the maintenance of a neutral 
zone in the sense of territory which, if attacked, it would 
be the duty of the Ameer to defend, with only such sup- 
_ from us as he has lately received—support which, 

wever inexcusably inadequate in a moral sense, was mate- 
rially no more insufficient than it would and must have been 
under any other Government as unprepared as our Govern- 
ments habitually are. Whatever territory we agree to 


treat in this fashion should be territory not necessarily 
needed in our military occupation, but dominated by some 
stronghold so occupied. Whether it be Herat or Candahar 
or what not, the region which that post commands—or rather 
which the possessors of it can claim control over with the 
evident power and intention of giving military effect to 
that claim if need be—should cover the whole subject of the 
protectorate which we undertake. And it should then be 
perfectly understood that any encroachment upon the 
territory would mean, not a squabble with Afghanistan, but 
war with England. 


THE REVOLT OF THE BEASTS. 


have been denounced as alarmists by the Radical 
press (with its usual unblushing optimism) because 
we first drew attention to the revolt of the lower animals. 
We demonstrated that the political concessions to cats, 
clamoured for by irresponsible sentiment, were premature, 
and could only result in provoking revolution. Day by 
day fresh intelligence from all quarters confirms our original 
opinion. At home there has been a general strike among 
trout, which have determined to limit the output on the 
river bank, and have adopted the Blue Ribbon doctrines in 
regard to artificial fly. e distress in Hampshire, Berk- 
shire, and trouting countries generally is already very 
great, and tackle-makers are doing a slack business, Thus 
threatened in our dearest interests at home, we are menaced 
and thwarted in our industrial enterprise abroad. A letter 
from Mr. Soonprawier, the Hindoo cashier of the South 
Indian Railway, proves that leopards are bitterly antagonistic 
to p “ A certain leopard,” writes Mr. SoonpRAWIER, 
“] think a stray one, appeared all on a sudden, to our 
“ heartrending fear, while payment was being made on the 
“line.” The intention of molesting convoys and stopping 
supplies is here only too apparent. Obviously a certain 
leopard has taken a leaf out of Osman Diena’s book, and our 
failures at Suakim have been the subject of remark in 
every jungle in India. Had the late Government re- 
mained in office, the South Indian Railway would by this 
time have been deserted or presented to Cyprus. Fortu- 
nately a Mr. Luoyp, and, “as a godsend, a light engine, 
“ happened to run there,” and the leopard leader was 
overcome by numbers. “Mr. Lioyp, with the assistance 
“of the constables, had the presence of mind to shoot it 
“ undaunted with a gun brought by them till it is killed.” 
Our informant adds, “ nearly 300 lives were saved, I 
“being one of them. Now I took heart and came down, 
“ and commenced payment.” 

So far the veracious, though decidedly “ mild,” Hindoo. 
The affair has ended in the victory of our arms; but, as 
will be shown, the attempt was not an isolated affair of 
outposts merely. The monkeys are up in arms! No 
longer content, in military costume, to collect the blackmail 
of organ-grinders, and levy contributions on our urban 
population, the apes are demolishing our railway lines and. 
threatening communications in the Madras Presidency. 
The Monkey line of Kings, in old Indian history, is 
familiar to the student. In the new disturbances we 
may probably detect an effort to seat a pithecoid monarch 
once more on the throne of the Moguls, and to extend 
over the Baboos the sceptre of the Baboon. Between 
Niddirunda and a spot appropriately styled Herebully there 
is a tope, which is the Tamai of the apes. Here the 
monkeys have concentrated their forces, and, animated by 
Totemistic fanaticism, are threatening the Tumkur line. A 
most alarming account of the gravity of the situation has 
been published by the Madras Mail. The monkeys have 
not forgotten that they were once worshipped, and that, like 
the Nagas, or Snakes, they have given to India a line of 
princes. They deliberately attack the rails, though they 
are still puzzled by the “nuts” (with which one might 
expect monkeys to be familiar) and by the bolts. They 
scarcely permit themselves to be disturbed by the arrival 
of an engine, and one devoted ape had to be 
by his comrades, from instant destruction at the hands, 
so to speak, of a British locomotive. Animals so in- 
telligent as monkeys will soon crack the nuts which at 
present puzzle them, and sleepers will be blazing in 
every monkey tope on the Tumkur railway. It is vain 
to talk (as the late Government would have done) of 
inquiring into the grievances of the baboons. Their ambi- 
tion, as we have said, is dynastic, and their fanaticism 
religious. Disdaining Islam, Buddhism, Brahmanism, 
Monachism, and even the old Vedic beliefs, these infatuated 
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monkeys wish to restore the palmy days of Totemism, when 
apes were worshi like other animals. Too probably, 
we fear, this ambition is at the root of the whole revolt of 
the beasts. They have all been gods in one country or 
another, and they are rebelling against their present de- 
graded condition and in favour of their ancient privileges. 
Are we prepared to turn our cathedrals into menageries, 
and to go to the Zoological Gardens on Sundays in the 
spirit of devotees? If not, the revolt of Totemism must be 
faced and fought down with English resolution. 


THE NAVY. 

nature of the reports on the navy and its doings pub- 
lished in the press. It is so long since we have seen any- 
thing under that heading except complaints and gloomy 
phecies and wrangling over terms that it is pleasant to 
ear that the navy is at work, doing the best it can with 
such ships and armament as have been supplied to it, and 
pas vy experiments which may possibly afford some sort of 
guide for the future. The controversy of a few months ago, 
if that can be called a controversy where all the arguments 
and citations of fact were on one side, and there were only 
obstruction and denial on the other, was unfortunately 
very n . The ——- people who worry the 
Admiralty have not done their work yet by any means. 
For the present, however, there may be a pause in their 
criticism. Until the cruise of Admiral Hornsy’s squadron 
is done, and the results are summed up, the advocacy 
of this or that style of plating, or gun, or method of 
fighting without guns will be a mere waste of words. 
ere has already been too much speculation about the 
naval wars of the future, conducted mainly by the light 
of guessing, and in the absence of trustworthy experi- 
ments. It is.the function of the squadron now in Bantry 
Bay to bring these guesses and speculations to some 
sort of test. As long as the value of such a ship as the 
Polyphemas and such weapons of war as torpedo-boats has 
not been fairly tried, the Admiralty can always appeal to 
the doubts of officers, aan he differences of “ange among 
experts, as an excuse for hesitating and delaying. It might 
well have taken this method of settling, or ot least talents 
settle, the disputed points long ago; but, if it had been 
prompt or original, it would not have been the Admiralty. 
A malicious person might even doubt whether, but for the 
hot fit which attacked Mr. Giapstone a few weeks ago, 
Admiral Hornpy’s squadron would ever have been com- 
missioned at all. It has an air of being the sole outcome of 
the lavish preparations for war which lasted till the late 
Ministry had made its mind up to surrender. If it be so, it 
is not the smallest mercy we have been called upon to be 
thankful for, and may well be the means of conferring sub- 

stantial benefits on the navy and the country. 

Even as far as they have gone the evolutions of the 
squadron have done something to decide the very vexed 
question of the value of the torpedo-boat. These little 
vessels have attracted so much attention, and have been so 
continually praised—not to say puffed—by so many persons, 
and for so many reasons, that their doings in Bantry Bay 
are certain to excite more interest than any of the evolu- 
tions of the other ships of the squadron. It is sufficiently 
well known by this time that a large and fluent school of 
naval critics all over Europe believe—to use a favourite 

of theirs—that the future belongs to the torpedo- boat. 

i people with less fire of imagination have never 
been able to make out exactly on what grounds this con- 
fidence is based. When they ask for arguments and facts 
they are answered by striking pictures of fights in which 
these terrible boats send ironclads to Davy Jonzs his 
locker with as much ease as any of their crew could 
dispose of half a gill of rum, or else they are favoured 
with accounts of experiments in which a hulk, plated 
for the occasion, has been blown up and utterly de- 
stroyed. The weak point of these imaginary battles, and 
of these more prosaic experiments, is that you have to insert 
so many “ ifs” before you can argue from them to an actual 
naval engagement. If the sea is perfectly smooth, if the 
ironclad is not under weigh, if her captain is so grossly care- 
less as to show lights at night, if the torpedo-boat is not sunk 
before getting within striking distance, if the torpedo strikes 
at the proper angle, then the big ship may be sunk. When 
any of these conditions are wanting, and in actual war they 


would generally be wanting, then what becomes of the sup-- 


poses of the torpedo maniacs? CuarLes O’Matiey thought 


himself quite able to fight a duel on the ground that he 
could smash the stem of a wine-glass at twelve paces ; 
but the rienced Count ConsipInE reminded him that 
the Whiie-glats had not got a pistol in its hand. The 
pistol alters the whole conditions of the fight. Up to 
the present the torpedo-boat has been smashing wine-glasses. 
Every now and then, indeed, we hear of the experience of 
this or the other foreign navy, and of what it proves. On 
examination, however, this experience turns out to be our 
old friend the experiment made in a smooth harbour against 
an anchored craft. In the American Civil War torpedoes 
were mainly used as mines; and, though they are con- 
fessedly most powerful when employed in that form, they 
did not prevent Farracut from forcing the entrance to the 
Mississippi. In the wars of 1864, 1866, and 1870-71 tor- 
pedoes were not used offensively. There is, indeed, only 
one war in which they have been so used in a thorough 
way; for the traps laid by the Peruvians for the Chilian 
blockading squadron off Callao stand by themselves. This 
war, it is needless to say, was the last Russian plunder- 
ing expedition into Turkey. As Admiral Hoparr Pasna 
has shown, this struggle proves the exact reverse of 
what is constantly asserted by the devotees of the 
torpedo-boat. The Russians, although they were well 
supplied with the necessary instruments, did not succeed 
in destroying a single ship of the Turkish Black Sea fleet. 
It is true that they did sink two gun-boats on the 
Danube; but their success was entirely due to the gross 
carelessness of the Turkish captains. In Netson’s time 
the vessels destroyed would have been cut out with equal 
facility. Human nature being what it is, there is nothing 
surprising in the fact that the record of the torpedo-boat has 
been forgotten and that the promises of inventors are 
believed. There is an old saw on the subject of the charms 
of the unknown for certain minds. When the cruise of 
Admiral Hornsy’s squadron ends the torpedo-boat will 
be better known, and will consequently be much less 
of a marvel. Up to the present what has been proved 
about it is that it is very delicate, quite unable to face 
rough weather, and that it sends up such a cloud of 
spray when going at full speed as to be a very con- 
spicuous object indeed. These deficiencies are serious 
enough to make it very doubtful whether the torpedo-boat 
will ever be able to take part in general naval engagements 
or even to attack well-armed ships which are on the alert. 
There is and there has been no doubt as to the value of 
the torpedo within certain limits. As a protection to ports 
and entrances of rivers it is most efficient, but it is quite 
another thing to suppose that it is to supersede all other 
weapons of naval war. Until that is settled it is mere clap- 
trap to claim for the torpedo the merit of being cheap, which 
is one of the stock arguments in its favour. If the Jnflewible 
can defy torpedo-boats, it is well worth the country's while 
to pay as much for her as would buy forty or four hundred 
of the smaller craft. 


The departure of the Squadron of Evolutions from 
Portsmouth was unluckily preceded by an accident of a 
rather scandalous kind. The causes of the explosion 
(ace repeated on a much smaller scale) on board the 

nflexible were so little of a mystery that it would be 
an affectation to pretend that there is any necessity to 
wait for the official inquiry before expressing an opinion. 
The misfortune happened because the coal-bunkers were left 
unventilated, and because when they were opened a naked 
light was taken into them at once, so that the coal-gas was 
set on fire. Who is to blame for the blunder is possibly an 
open question, but there can be no doubt as to the nature 
of the accident. It is one of a kind which we venture to 
think should by this time be impossible on board one of Her 
Masesty’s ships, for it can only have been caused by the 
gross neglect on the part of somebody of an ordinary and 
obvious measure of precaution. Coal has now been in use long 
enough in the navy to have enabled naval officers not only 
to understand its nature, but to grasp the facts that, whether 
they like it or not, they must work with it in future, and 
that working with it carelessly is highly dangerous. An- 
other and even more disagreeable piece of naval news is 
the report as to the bad steering of the Ajax. This vessel 
has obviously all the defects of the Agamemnon, and we 
may therefore consider that these two recent additions to 
our navy are very seriously disqualified from taking place in 
the line of battle. Here is another and a more important. 
subject of inquiry. When the Agamemnon was despate 
to the China station it was notorious that she steered very. 
badly, and it is not wholly forgotten by what pressure on 
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the officers the Admiralty contrived to get her off without 
executing the extensive alterations needed to make her 
efficient, but which would have amounted to a confession 
that the department had made gross mistakes in construc- 
tion, If story was forgotten, the performances of the 
Ajax will serve to recall it to memory. When a second 
ironclad turns out to be disgraced by lines which cause her 
to steer like a paper-boat, it is time that a searching inquiry 
should be made into the working of the Constructor’s 
Department. 


THE STUPID PARTY? 


N a well-known passage in one of his later works Mr. 
Lecky examines with much acuteness and with an 
admirable impartiality the particular forms of intellectual 
weakness with which Liberalism and Conservatism have re- 
spectively the more in common. Mr, Lecxy, though far 
too candid a critic to give an unqualified adhesion to that 
dictum of Mr. Mix’s, in which it was laid down, almost 
as if in anticipation of one of Sir Wixt1am Harcourr's 
“ epigrams,” that “the Conservatives are the stupid party,” 
did nevertheless express an opinion that stupidity naturally 
gravitated towards Conservatism. But the approving smile 
provoked by this observation has faded from the lips of many 
a Radical reader, on meeting almost in the next sentence 
with the remark that Liberalism, on the other hand, has a 
precisely similar attraction for folly. We need hardly say 
that it is in the latter and not in the former criticism that 
Mr, Lecky’s analysis strikes us as the more mani- 
festly vietorious” ; but our present purpose is not 
so much to challenge his criticism as to supplement it. 
Admitting, as we cordially do, that Liberalism is essentially 
the party of folly, we hold it to be at least a highly arguable 
proposition that it is the party of stupidity also. If the 
former quality is the principal ingredient in the feather- 
heatled crotcheteers and wordy rhetoricians who rise to such 
honour in that political connexion, their success and influence 
under present conditions presuppose an almost unlimited 
supply of the latter quality among their followers. 

The distinction between folly as something active and 
positive and stupidity as something negative and passive is 
obyious enough ;.but no doubt there are occasions when the 
errors of the people, no less than those of the demagogue, 
are of the former kind, The people have at times been self- 
deluded like the more honest of their leaders; they have 
had ideas, though they have been baseless and mischievous 
ones ; their vagaries have been due not to undue inertness, 
but to misdirected activity of mind ; and in such cases they 
are entitled to the full benefit and compliment of Mr. Lecxy’s 
distinction, and may proudly claim to be regarded, not as 
dunces, but as fools. The present condition of the great 
mass of those people who still retain their faith—if such it 
could ever be called—in their Liberal leaders belongs to the 
precisely opposite order of intellectual weakness. Their case 
is not one of error arising from hasty and superficial con- 
clusions, of opinions founded on imperfect evidence, and on 
inadequate observation of life. It is one either of down- 
right incapacity to follow the simplest arguments and to 
discern the plainest facts, or else of that unmovable mental 
inertia which disables the mind from bringing itself to bear 
on the facts which it does discern—both of them marks, 
not of folly, but of stupidity, and of just that kind of 
stupidity which Mri intended to ascribe to his political 
opponents, If out of that vast multitude of uneducated or 
barely-educated electors, some of them naturally intelligent, 
some naturally the reverse, who placed Mr. Giapstone and 
his colleagues in power on the faith of the Midlothian pro- 
mises, we were able to separate those who have ceased to 
believe in their hero from those who still shout behind his 
car, we should assuredly find that the line dividing one of 
these classes from the other would more or less exactl 
coincide with a line dividing—we will not say natural intel- 
ligence from natural sapiity, lest we should be accused of 
begging the question—bui natural activity from natural 
inertness of rhind. For it is not as if the facts which have 
effected the conversion of a part of their number were 
or could be disputed. They are not, and cannot be. The 
Liberal elector who, not being influenced by the moral 

re of his associates, or his Caucus, still remains a 
Gladstonian, isin no wise able to answer the Liberal con- 
vert to Conservatism who challenges him to point out a 
single principle which his leader has observed, or a single 
promise which he has kept. He has no other reply, and 
attempts no other, than to say in effect that Mr. GLapstonE 
isa great and good man, and that however appearances may 


| be against that great and good man, he will continue to 


trust him, Morally speaking, this may be a beautiful 
attitude, though many of the political guides of this morally 
beautiful believer would warn him not to adopt it in any 
higher matters than politics lest he fall into “ supersti- 
“tion”; but, intellectually considered, it differs in no dis- 
coverable respect from simple unadulterated stupidity. Nor 
is this phenomenon observable in respect to the fides Glad- 
stenica alone. One may note it throughout the whole 
region of politics. The simple truth is that the advance 
of democracy, by stereotyping as it has and giving a 
sort of semi-theological pi! to a vast variety of demo- 
cratic dogmas, has reversed the former positions of the 
two political parties. It has been continually throwing 
the burden of proof with more and more frequency upon 
the holders of Conservative doctrines, till the habit of 
being always on their defence has ced its usual ex- 
cellent result, The Conservatives in these days are the 
party of inquiry, the interrogators of facts, the critics and 
analysts of their own opinions; and to find men who hold 
their political principles or preferences uninquiringly, un- 
critically, Jipgatesbiy to adverse fact or argument—in 
a word, stupidly—you must look for them in the Liberal 
ranks, 


GAROTTING REVIVED. 


T= fate of Sir Ranpat Roperrs, who was nearly 
strangled in the streets of London the other night, 
reminds one of the days when people went out to dinner 
with fear and trembling, and when knuckle-dusters were 
what the too classical lady called vade-meca, Unfortu- 
nately, Sir Ranpat Roserts is not the only victim of 
nocturnal violence in London during the last few weeks. 
Two members of Parliament, Mr. Ditwyn and Mr. 
Cuartxrs James, have been attacked by roughs on their way 
home, and Mr. James was seriously hurt. Mr. JamEs, 
if we remember rightly, was assaulted in Holborn, Mr. 
Dittwyn in the Strand, and Sir Ranpat Ropers near 
Oxford Street. The bands who thus employ themselves 
seem, therefore, to be pretty impartially distributed over at 
least the western parts of the metropolis, and by no means 
to shun at night thoroughfares which, crowded in the day- 
time, are never quite deserted. The cases we have men- 
tioned are, of course, only conspicuous instances of a 
| practice which, in the old slang phrase, has increased, is 
increasing, and ought to be diminished. We may fairly 
| assume that for every example which, owing to the victim’s 


| there are fifty others of which nothing is ever h 

the public. This alarming outbreak of ruffianism can 
_ only be suppressed in one way. Experience shows that the 
| garotter cares for nothing but his skin ; and that, if he can 
keep that whole, imprisonment, or even penal servitude, is 


this particular class of crime, no alteration of the law is re- 
quired. For robbery with violence the judges have already 


power toaward flogging as a punishment ; and, though they 


exercise the right sparingly, it has not fallen quite into 
abeyance. In the three cases to which we have already re- 


ferred no one seems to have been arrested by the police. 


The police, indeed, to use one more hack political expres- 
sion, were conspicuous by their’ absence. Mr. Driuwyn 
was, we believe, rescued by his son, who happéned to be 
walking behind him, before much harm was done. Sir 
Ranpat Roperts and Mr. James suffered severely before 


any one came to help them. “ Active and intelligent con- 


“ stables” cannot, of course, be everywhere at once; but it 
might be suggested that they would do well to exhibit a 
little more intelligence and activity during the most dan- 
gerous hours of the twenty-four. It would be heretical, 
and yet perhaps excusable, to insinuate that some of the 
time spent in “raids ” upon’ betting-clubs, to which nobody 
need go unless he likes, might be more profitably devoted to 
protecting foot-passengers who walk through the streets 
upon their lawful occasions from robbery, outrage, and 
murder. 

By the time these lines are in print, Sir Wrm.iaMm 
Haxcourt will, in all probability, have ceased to be Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department. We trust that his 
successor may have less morbid compassion for the backs of 
cowardly scoundrels. Sir Wiu11am Harcovrt, it is t 
does not use the humanitarian vocabulary quite as if he 


known and loved it from his youth. His pleas against too 


stern an enforcement of the law havea somewhat hollow 


BR 


social position, occupies a paragraph in the newspapers, 


a risk which he will face. We need not say that, as regards’ 


about them, and if it were possible to suspect Sir WiLt1AM 


(UM 


— 
of insincerity, it would be when he was dwelling most 


says the illustrious author of the Indian Penal Code, “ is 
-“ produces good,” and there is perhaps no punishment 


* will thus attain to both a nobiliary and an official dig 
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emphatically upon the unstrained quality of mercy. If one 
fact in the history of crime is clearer than another, it is that 
the “cat” put down garotting twenty years ago. Since 
that time Courts have become y about pre- 
scribing this particularly efficacious form of medicine, and 
gradually crimes of violence are getting the upper hand 
again. It is disagreeable to meet physical brutality on its 
own ground, and to punish the employment of force by 
‘the infliction of pain. But then all punishment is un- 
‘pleasant work, and its only redeeming feature is that it 
diminishes by its deterring influence the amount of crime 
in the world. ‘“ The pain which is caused by punishment,” 


“ unmixed evil. It is by the terror which it inspires that it 


which inspires so much terror in proportion to the actual 
‘injury which it inflicts as the punishment of flogging. The 
most hardened offenders, who are prepared for Millbank or 
Dartmoor, turn pale at the mention of “an instrument 
* called the cat.” Yet they are very little the worse for 


their flogging a week after they have endured it. That 
flogging brutalizes, we do not, as an abstract tg ee 
deny. We are not proposing that it should be inflicted 


upon anybody who is capable of being brutalized. It is 
waste of words to argue that the gangs of roughs who 
haunt street corners to select victims for assault and 
robbery cannot be made more bestial than they are. 
We fail to see why the corporal penalty should be limited 
to cases where the object of the offender is robbery. It 
seems to us that any aggravated and unprovoked assault 
ought to be dealt with in the same way. What the gaoler 
does to these wretches is usually far less bad than what they 
have themselves done to others. But it is some approach to 
the exaction es omens in kind, and nothing else has ever 
been discovered capable of so simply and so efficaciously 
putting a stop to crimes which disgrace civilization, and 
make London unsafe. 


THE NEW CABINET. 


OBODY, even among the Liberals, has ever ventured 

to doubt that the Conservative party could form a 
strong Administration ; and, with the exception of the hitch 
on the question of assurances, all difficulties which have 
arisen in forming the Cabinet have been due to embarrass- 
ments of choice. The published allotments of office are no 


doubt partly guesswork ; but subject to the settlement of | P° 


the difficulty just referred to they may be taken as on the 
whole describing not inaccurately the probable constitution 
of the Cabinet. If more than one leading member of the 
party has been named for this or that Ministerial office, it 
was because special qualifications for it have declared them- 
selves in more than one person too plainly to be overlooked. 
If, on the other hand, the same member of the new Cabinet 
has been sometimes designated for more posts than one, the 
critics of either anticipated appointment have seldom been 
able to question his equal aptitude for both. Thanks to the 
natural hesitation felt by the late Ministers in giving the 
undertakings required of them by fair play and patriotism, 
the process of forming the Government has not been com- 
pleted as rapidly as otherwise it would have been, but 
the arrangements which may already be regarded as 
certain give every promise of proving satisfactory. The 
announcement in particular that Sir Srarrorp Nortucore 
will become First Lord of the Treasury in the new Cabinet 
will be generally welcomed. It will add another mark of 

ial honour to that conferred upon the late Conservative 
leader in the House of Commons in the exceptional rank of 
the peerage which will also be conferred upon him. Sir 
Srarrorp Norrucore, though he misses the Premiership, 
ignity 
with which it is unusual for any Minister of lower status 
than a Premier to be honoured. 

His elevation to the peerage will not so much diminish 
the debating strength of the Government in the Lower as 
it will add to it in the Upper House. Sir Srarrorp 
Norrncore will undoubtedly speak with far more effect and 
influence among the Peers than he ever did among the 
Commons; and we ourselves are of those who regard the re- 
cognition of that fact as implying much more of compliment 
than of censure. The loss of Mr. Gipson, through his 
elevation to the Lord Chancellorship of Ireland, will no 
doubt be felt in the House of Commons ; but it is hard upon 
a speaker of genuine humour, and who has never yet been’ 
observed to read his impromptu criticisms, to compare his 


departure from the Parliament with such a very different 


sort of eclipse of gaiety as would be produced by the retire- 


ment of Sir Wittram Harcourt. The brunt of the poli- 
tical battle in the House of Commons will fall of course 
upon its new leader, Sir Micnart Hicxs-Beacu, and Lord 
Ranpotrn Caurcuitt., To the former, after some apparent 
hesitation between the Treas’ and the Colonial Office, 
have been finally assigned the duties of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, a particularly judicious selection, if, as seems 
probable, Opposition factiousness will mainly concentrate 
itself upon the Conservative Budget. Lord Ranpo.pn 
Crurcnitt, it has been decided, will go, not to Dublin 
Castle as Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant, but to the 
India Office—an arrangement which will, we imagine, be 
preferred by all Conservatives who have had an oppor- 
tunity of comparing Lord Ranpo.rn’s views on India with 
his theories about Ireland. Mr. W. H. Sirs at the War 
Office will probably be very much like Mr. W. H. Suita 
at the Admiralty, an eminently safe departmental head, 
and, from sheer business capacity and mastery of details, 
by no means contemptible in debate. Sir Ricnarp Cross’s 
sterling qualities as an administrator have been some- 
what forgotten, as such qualities are apt to be, by the 
public during his five years’ sojourn in Opposition ; he will, 
no doubt, revive the memories of them in this his second 
tenure of the Home Office. Lord Gzorce Hamitton at the 
Admiralty and Colonel Sranxey in the Colonial Office are 
both of them in the nature of experiments; but the former 
Minister has already had experience of two departments 
differing widely in character, and Colonel Sranxey’s former 
career as Secretary for War was distinctly a success. Lord 
Carnarvon’s appointment to the Lord-Lieutenancy of 
Ireland speaks for itself as an excellent one ; it only remains 
to provide him with an eflicient coadjutor in that Chief 
Secretary whose selection has not naturally taken so long to 
determine. But a review of the Cabinet even only as settled 
thus far is sufficient to show that it will be wanting neither 
in administrative ability nor in Parliamentary power. 


COMPULSION AND COSTS. 


O* June 11 Henry Carr was summoned to appear before Sir 
James Ingham for having neglected to send his child to 
school. Carr could not leave his work, so Mrs, Carr answered to 
the summons. It seemed that the child had only made half the 
ssible number of attendances, and this grave state of affairs 
called forth a reproof from the magistrate. Then Mrs. Carr 
defended herself by saying that some of her children were ill 
with measles, and she produced a medical certificate which proved 
that she was speaking the trath. The woman had been afraid 
that contagion might be carried to the school; but she closed her 
appeal for mercy by saying that one of her family was attending 
regularly. Then Sir James Ingham said he was surprised that a 
child should have been sent from a home in which a contagious 
complaint was raging. Mrs. Carr was placed in a difficulty, and 
she tried to get out of it by asking, “What was I to do, your 
worship ? e School Board continued to send their notices to 
me, and I thought I was obliged to comply with their demands.” 
This woman has not a logical acquaintance with the necessities 
which rule the conduct of zealous officials. If a gentleman re- 
ceives a salary for serving notices, it is evident that, as soon as 
notices cease to be served by him in sufficient quantities, his 
superiors may question the need for paying him any longer. Thus 
the zealous’official lavishes his slips of paper without caring par- 
ticularly about the circumstances of the people whom he coerces, 
and his character as a laborious officer becomes assured when he 
has expended enough paper and ink and threats. Mrs. Carr 
had not considered this side of the question, The case stands 
reported in all the daily journals, and it is worth studying, for it 
is typical of hundreds and thousands of others which are not 
brought so sharply before the public. 
@ propose to use some plain lan on the whole subject, 
and in especial we desire to prove that for all useful purposes com- 
pulsion has ceased to exist, while the enormous powers and the 
enormous revenue of the Board are used only to create misery. 
Let any one attend twenty or thirty “Notice B” meetings in 
various of London, and he will find that the p ings 
exhibit a startling sameness, Supposing that sixty men and 
women are brought up at each meeting, and that the investigator 
takes careful notes of every cross-examination, it will soon become 
evident that the causes which bring culprits before the secret 
tribunal are so uniform in action that a schedule can be prepared 
on which the cases may be arranged in definite groups. The 
following are the main causes of irregularity :— 


and hungry man explains his position to the Com- 
mittee. He would gladly end hs children fo school, but he can 
t nothing todo. The furniture is sold, and the family have no 
cover them at aight, The school fees cannot be 


| (A) Father out of work. 
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paid, and the children are ashamed to go without their money. 
Sometimes there is no bread in the house for a day or two on end, 
and the youngsters are starving. The man will pay the arrears of 
fees and send the children regularly as soon as he can got any 
kind of a job. ? 
The sitting member iistens with sympathy, and promises that 
the family shall be admitted free from that day forth. A lengthy 
investigation takes place, and finally a set of vouchers for all the 
fees reaches the teacher. 
(>) No boots. 
n bad weather barefooted boys and girls dare not face the 
frost and snow and rain. ; 
Boots are provided from a charitable fund, and the parent is 
gently admonished. 
C) Children kept away to earn money. mn 
he parent states that a boy or girl can earn a few shillings, and 
that the money picked up by the elder children helps to feed the 
ounger ones, No mercy isshown here. The order is given, and, 
the parent is squeezable, the child attends; if the aoe is 
defiant, the child goes on working, and the fine is paid the 
wages, and the children must 


w 

Father dead. 

The widow cannot earn 
help to keep themselves. These cases are very difficult to deal 
with. Sometimes indulgence is granted, but generally the woman 
takes her chance at the police-court, and is kindly treated by the 
magistrate. 

®) Drink, 

he father or mother drinks. Perhaps both are vicious. These 
are the bad cases, and the Board are quite justified in dealing 
severely with fellows who spend all their earnings in the public- 
house on Saturday nights. No mercy is ever shown; a summons 
is promptly issued ; the man appears at the police-court, is fined— 
goes away without caring a rush. He does not intend to pay, 
and it is useless to try forcing him. He has no goods to distrain 
on, and the magistrate will not imprison him; so he lives on in 
his callous way, laughs at the School Board, and escapes scath- 
less. The sensitive widow and the artisan suffer cruel mental 
pain; the drunken scamp has neither shame nor decency. 

We might go into certain other causes of bad attendance, but 
those given are fairly representative. Now, one very remarkable 
fact comes out if we classify, say, 1,000 of such examples as those 
chosen. It appears that, when we exclude the ruffians and the 
wastrels, ninety-nine per cent. of the persons tried by the new 
inquisition have been forced by pressure of poverty and misadven- 
ture to break the law. In nearly every instance the children have 
attended school willingly at some time or other, and this accounts 
for the fact that the visitors catch the parents so easily. Let us 
explain. Every week a register is sent by each teacher to the 
visitors, and this register shows the names and addresses of all 
the children on the roll. The slack attenders are looked up, and 
a report is handed to the teacher on tlie Friday morning of each 
week. But it happens that every register costs the visitor a 
heavy amount of clerical work, Suppose that there is a school 
of 1,000 children, divided into twenty classes or sections. In 
that case twenty registers are requi But the population of 
each department is drawn from half a dozen districts, and in 
the same way the members of every class come from scattered 
localities. The visitor Jones must pick out all the individuals 
who are respectively in the divisions managed by his colleagues 
Brown, Thompson, Robinson, and the rest, so that before he 
can begin his work he must fill up a little bagatelle of 
ten registers or thereabouts, and post them. Then he must visit 
the i so as to prepare for the teacher’s cruss-examination ; 
then he fills up about seventy different kinds of returns re- 

uired in the various departments; and at the end of the week 
fe discovers that he has done nothing but pester people who 
have already made an attempt to obey the law. What is the 
consequence of this pleasing arrangement? The schools are 
ready for all comers, and, if any one likes to send his children, he 
may reckon on being thoroughly supervised, and sternly punished 
if he yey ga shortcomings. ut sup a parent simply 
decides to keep out of the clutches of the td, he need do no 
more than practise a little easy evasion, and he will never be 
troubled by the overwrought clerks who ure called visitors. 

At this present time there are about one hundred and fifty | 
thousand children in London who have never been caught and : 
who never go to school. The very classes that the Act was 
intended to touch are at while ang army of 
superintendents, visitors, clerks, and police is employed in harry- 
oy worrying people who had far better be lett alone. 

public pay 34,000/. a year to support a number of men who 

_ perform superfluous work, and wholly neglect essentials. If any 
reformer asks, “‘ Why are one hundred and fifty thousand children 
absent from school and untouched by the law?” the answer is 
that the corps of visitors are so closely employed in badgering 
men and women who need little or no superintendence that time 
cannot be spared to deal with the ns whom Mr, Forster and 
the reformers desired to reach. we were cynical, we should 
say to any decent fellow who happened to be in precarious em- 
ployment, “ Don't send your family to school at Once your 
name is on the books, you may reckon on being worried out of 
_ your wits should you fall into misfortine. Keep clear altogether, 
and the chances are a thousand to one against your being , 


ht.” 
wae pes iho matter boldly, compulsion ought to be at once , 


abolished, and the 34,000/. saved. In practice the by-laws are at 
a dead-lock, for hardly a magistrate in London will convict, and 
the reason is that the law has almost invariably struck at those 
who did not deserve conviction. What is the use of thrusting 
education on our starvelings by main force of a capricious law ? 
Consider what the poor creatures really are. By a all-round 
calculation, it has been definitely ascertained that 40 per cent. of 
the children attend school in the morning breakfastless, 28 _ 
cent. attend in the afternoon without having had any midday 
meal, and 36 per cent. of the parents are always out of em- 
ployment. The youths of both sexes receive thei in 
morality during school hours, and then they go home to the 
piggeries where the packed fumilies sleep; they finish studyi 
the exhilarating verse of Dante's “ Prophecy” or “ Lucy Gray 
on Friday evening, and they starve and shiver until the bell 
calls them hungry to school on Monday morni There is some- 
thing tragically farcical in this spectacle. ese children are 
driven into school (when the visitors can catch them), but the 
faculties which should be bent on the acquisition of knowledge 
are numbed, and the whole nature of starveling is concen- 
trated in the animal young for sustenance. When the Board 
tirst began work and hopeful people were in the full swing of their 
joyous verbiage, it was constantly said that the refined pleasures 
of culture would compensate the poor for the hardness of their 
earthly lot. We now see that the poor find the consolation 
insufficient ; they reject the nostrum offered by the philosophers. 
After fourteen years of cruel driving and ing of the lower 
classes, it has become plain to concerned that the sudden 
attempt to put new educational wine into old bottles has resulted 
in destructive failure. The visitors can harass the people by 
domiciliary visits, and they do cause much mi in that way, 
yet it is made evident almost every day that the magistrates are 
compelled by circumstances to ignore the existence of the com- 
—— clauses in the Act. During the first week of March the 
rddesired to imprison several parents who could not Pay the 
school fees, and who had no to distrain on. Mr. Paget 
bluntly refused to hear the pleading of the Board's officer, and 
told him to let the people alone; last week the magistrate at 
the Thames Police-court dismissed two cases, after making 
some very indignant remarks about the conduct of the Board. 
We have, then, a law which is so unworkable that the magis- 
trates whose duty it ie to administer the said law have given 
up the attempt as hopeless. British citizens are subjected to 
an aimless species of espionage which has only the effect of 
causing useless mental pain. In fourteen years 280,000/. has been 
spent on compulsion. The main results are disatlection amung 
populace, suffering among starved children, and grave fore- 
bodings among trained observers, who see how completely the 
compulsory Act is discredi It would be far better to acknow- 
ledge our error and retrace our steps, The argument that compul- 
sion is applied for the benefit of the children will not hold; there 
is not a scintilla of proof that it does benetit them, for they cer- 
tainly derive no happiness from the-thin veneer of culture which 
is bestowed. But there is abundant proof that confinement and 
enforced mental activity, when superadded to the pains of hunger 
and privation, do cause great sullering; and, in the face of 
the evidence, it is sinful,te go on thrusting primers and text- 
books into the hands of unhappy mortals who crave for bread. 
The truth is that in a moment of benevolent frenzy the nation 
became entangled in an immense blunder. “ Education is a good 
thing,” said the pioneers of 1868, “therefore education is every 
Englishman's birthright, and the State must supply it.” “ Food 
is a good thing; therefore, on your showing, every Englishman's 
food should be guaran by the State,” sor § the opposite 
party, led by Mr. Herbert Spencer. This was set down as sophistry, 
ut now it appears that the sophists were right. The “ advanced ” 
persons recognize that they have begun in the wrong place; they 
already clamour for permission to feed the bodies of ihe children 
on whose minds they experiment, and it is likely that we may yet 
see the Roman sportuda revived with a vengeance. ‘he democratic 
education measure was carried through with a rush; no slow 
gradation was observed, and a symmetrical machinery was set to 
work amid an environment which was totally unprepared for the 
revolution of any new machi whatever. The results we have 
pointed out with clearness, and we venture to say that our best 
course is to acknowledge a national error, and away with a 
law which piles misery on shoulders that are ill fitted to bear the 
undeserved burden. ‘ 


ITE, MISSA EST! 


Max poets and romancical writers have taken for subject 
that pleasing scene, the dismissal of ardent youth from the 
toilsome duties of school. Many charming descriptions have been 
written of it; but on the whole these descriptions have been a 
little wanting in realism. The brutal cynic, watching the actual pro- 
cess, will observe that one of the first instincts of emancipated child- 
hood is to punch its vo apetar he head, or to shy dirt and pebbles at 
him, or, in quieter mood, to dilate on the injustice of the master 
who has told him to “ Go up,” and s ted that somebody else 
(the complainant) should “Go down.” “ Won't I make it hot for 
you, young Briggs, after school!” is not an invention of the 
tictionist, as we believe they say, “over there.” Neither is it an 


| invention that after school the menacer of Briggs frequently goes 


and does it, 
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The: leaders and the rank and file of the t Liberal 
party are displaying these amiable characteristics with a remark- 
able sans-géne at the present moment. We do not count Mr. 
in. Mr. Chamberlain has his weekly dreadful line 
elsewhere; and, besides, nothing else is to be expected of him. 
He. does after his kind—a kind notable to screwmakers and 
others. But in Mr. John Morley, in Sir William Harcourt, and in 
others we take a considerable interest, and it is really sad to see 
Mr. Morley to some extent, and Sir William Harcourt to an 
extent much greater, exhibiting the little weaknesses above ob- 
scurely referred to, As for the rank and file of the Liberal 
party, we shall take as examples of their performances the very 
remarkable correspondence between Mr. James Howard, of agri- 
cultural implement fame, and a certain Mr. Albert Solomons, of 
whom we never heard before, but who seems to hail from and to 
do credit to the gunpowdery neighbourhood of Dartford. They 
are all instructive, Sir William urt most, Mr. Morley least 
(for, with all his faults, Mr. Morley is Mr. Morley), and the father 
of all such as sell farmers agricultural implements and pose as 
farmers’ friends on the st thereof betwixt the two. Of Mr. 
Morley we have little to say. He said that Radicalism was “ only 
one form of common sense,” and if this be the case, there can be 
no difficulty in Mr. Morley's common sense taking another form 
with very considerable advantage to himself and all his friends. 
He chaffed the absentees on Monday week ; but, as we have done 
that on our own account some time ago, we need not busy our- 
selves with Mr. Morley’s later efforts in the same direction. Also 
it must be pointed out to him that there were some very advanced 
Liberals amongst these excusers; for the English member of Mr. 
pry ag raison sociale is tolerably “ advanced,” we think. After 
this Mr. Morley’s entbusiastic descriptions of Mr. Gladstone need 
not be wuch dwelt on. The general community of sentiment 
to have needed emphasizing in 
is way. 

With Sir William Harcourt the case is different. It seems to 
have been generally understood that Sir William Harcourt came 
ut on this occasion. Putting ourselves in Sir William Harcourt’s 
place, we are not quite sure that we should have been eg ey at 
the recognition of this coming out which was vouchsafed by the 
party organs. Gratitude for his absence of dulness seems to have 
got a good deal mixed in the minds of the writers with surprise 
at his not being dull. His speech, says the Daily News, “ recalled 
those brilliant orations "—those brilliant orations which eventu- 
ated (if we may talk Yankee) in a certain little hegira from 
Oxford to Derby. The expression “ recalled ” seems to imply that 
@ certain effort, a certain jump, has to be made by the mind in 
order to reach the time when Sir William Harcourt was brilliant. 
“ Fatout, when did I play at billiards last?” says the Honourable 
Mr, Listless in the novel, and Fatout answers “De fourteen 
December de last year, Monsieur.” “ Daily News,” says Sir 
William, “when was I last brilliant?” and the Daily News 
answers, “ About six years .” This, we say, would on some 
minds have a damping effect. Still worse is the expression of the 
faithful Scotsman, the one newspaper in wide Britain (the use of 
the word Britain will propitiate that respectable news per) 
which sticks to Mr. Gladstone’s Government through thic 
thin. The Scotsman thinks that the crisis has “ restored” 
to Sir William “the vitality and force of 1879-1880.” “ Scots 
man,” says the Honourable Mr. Listless, “ when had I vitality 
and force last?” And the Scotsman says, “ You had no vitality 
or force since 1879-1880, Monsieur.” Now we should not like 
these “ restoreds” and “ recalleds.” However, there is no ques- 
tioning the dicta of two such judges. For six years Sir William 
Harcourt’s brilli has been in abeyance, his vitality and force 
stowed away somewhere, perhaps in the neighbourhood of 
Orlando’s brains. But Lord Richard Grosvenor (vice Astolpho 
resigned, and with a four-lined whip instead of a four-horse 
chariot) has restored all these comfortable things to Sir William, 
and he is brilliant, and vital, and forcible. Voyons un peu. 

We su that the brilliancy is not to be found in Sir 
William’s indignant rejection of the theory about riding for a 
fall. We suppose so, use the statement is, we see, scattered 
all over with “laughter,” and that when a gentleman makes a 
statement on his honour repudiating the ch of very ‘= 
ful conduct, he does not usually want to be laughed at. 
must have been some mistake in the i that is clear, and 
it would not be fair to charge Sir William with it. “I assure 
youl be de aap man (roars of laughter),” which is the 
ist 0} whole passage as reported, suggests very unpleasant 
things. Then we come to a distinction of Sir William's be- 
tween the of Irish whisky and the party of political 

Is it here that one finds him, the brilli ? And if so, 

ow about the ‘te liberal and progressive Mr. and Mr, 
Inderwicks, and Mr. several other bodies who declined to tax 
the products of malt further? Then Sir William tells us that, 
if the Tories were in a mujority he should be miserable, but as 
they are not, he does not mind. From which we understand that 
mot to be able to govern with a majority is a very excusable thing, 
but that the poor devil who cannot govern with a minority is 
a poor devil indeed. After this Sir William quoted Lord 
Randolph Churchill very much, bat the ems j is not, we 
suppose, there. And, finally, Sir William w up with a 
metaphor, in which the brilliancy and the force and the vitality 
must lie, inasmuch as they certainly do not lie anywhere else. 
He terminated the usual e that Mr. Gladstone, whom, 
as is well known, he has regarded with a lifelong devotion, by 


the words, “Did they think Nelson was going to haul. down 
the on the eve of Trafalgar?” Haul down flag? Eve 
of P Did Nelson resign his command on the eve of 
Trafalgar? Did he suggest that the French and Spanish fleets 
had better be engaged to do England’s business, for really he, 
Nelson, could not manage it? We should have thought that if 
Mr. Gladstone and Sir William Harcourt and the rest of them had 
executed any operation in the last fortnight, it was exactly this 
precise action of hauling down the flag. No doubt they did it on 
the approved principle of running away to live to fight another 
day. But, though of course ws bow to so distinguished an histo- 
rical student as Sir William Harcourt, we certainly had thought 
that, if there was any maxim connected with things military and 
naval that Nelson did not follow, it was this. Nelson put an 
enemy or a rival in command in order that he might profit by 
the enemy’s or the rival's mistakes? Come, come, Sir William, 
there are surely people enough in the world to impute dirty 
tricks to without fixing them on Nelson. Nelson and you! 
Nelson and your colleagues! Nelson and the men of Majuba! 
An ounce of civet, good apothecary. 

So leave we Sir William Harcourt comparing men who run 
away from the helm because they dare not hold it to Nelson, and 
turn we to Mr. Howard, the father of all such as befriend farmers 
by selling them agricultural implements. Why Mr. Howard wrote 
to Mr, Albert Solomons we have not the least idea. But it 
appears that Mr. Albert Solomons has something to do with the 
Dartford Radical Association, and that the Dartford Radical 
Association is inclined to be robustious. So Mr Howard, vir 
pietate gravis (necnon et crumena), writes to extol the virtue of 
moderate Liberals. “From personal experience,” Mr. Howard 
says, “he knows how difficult it is to put up with these mode- 
rate Liberals,” but still, &c. And he winds up with an illus- 
tration as “to the x eed with which the prejudices” of his 
own colleagues, the uess of Tavistock and Mr, Whitbread, 
“ give way.” This, we hope, will be gratifying to Mr. Whit- 
bread and the Marquess of Tavistock. To parallel Mr, Albert 
Solomons’s answer we shculd have to quote an exquisite but 
slightly indecorous story which is known to many Oxford men, 
and in which a certain living archbishop and a well-known 
fellow of a college figure. “ You know how difficult it is from 
personal experience?” Mr. Solomons says in effect. What he 
says in fact is that genuine Kadicalism and Liberalism “ have a 
wide gulf fixed between them,” that fifty years of Liberalism 
have resulted in nothing but “ justice a luxury reserved for 
the wealthy, our brethren in Ireland and India oppressed, a 
Franchise Act full of delusions and pitfalls,” &c. “ Liberals 
and Tories,” the excellent maker of agricultural implements is 
told, “ form part of an aristocratic parasitic system, and are 
alike sharpers, and interested in the plunder of the people.” Now 
Mr. Howard, at least this Mr. Howard, is not hit by the 
word aristocratic; but how about “ the itic” and the 
“plunder”? Ifa farmer is to get his land for nothing, why 
not his machines? But we are interrupting Mr. Solomons, who 
is well worth hearing. “There can,” he thinks, “be no perma- 
nent union between Liberalism and Radicalism, between trickery 
and honesty,” and he hopes soon to see “ Radicalism, the party of 
the people, come to the front, while Liberalism will follow its 
selfish leaders down to the vile dust from which it sprang.” 

’Arwarai ramadfé, what a united party! We turn to Sir 
William Harcourt’s first brilliant effort of forcible vitality after 
six years, and we find him jibing the Tories for “cutting one 
another's throats.” But Liberalism and Radicalism do not cut one 
another's throats, oh dear no! There once was a valiant French 
playwright who showed a scene divided down the centre. On the 
one side an enraptured lover said, “ Sidonie! entre nous c’est pour 
toujours”; on the other, the same gentleman requested Sidonie to 

au diable, Our present tableau of the results of unmuzzling is 

y less striking. “ We are a happy family, we are,” cries Sir 
William Harcourt on one side of the page. And on the other 
Mr. Albert Solomons requests the respected party to which Sir 
William belongs to go down to the vile dust which it 
sprang. 


EIGHTH CENTENARY OF GREGORY VII. 


Wy ears difference of opinion there may be as to his 
character, his principles, or his aims, there can be no 
question that Gregory VII., if not the 

est and most striking figure in the long line of 258 pontiffs 
who have sat successively on the throne of St. Peter. ere is 
something more distinctly apostolic about the firm but gentle and 
beneficent rule of his earliest namesake in the Papacy, Gregory the 
Great, who has moreover a special and abiding claim on the 
grateful reverence of Englishmen. Yet the first thought of every 
student of ecclesiastical history, even though he be an Englishman, 
on hearing the name of Gregory is sure to be, not of the great 
missionary Pope, who resolved to convert England as he gazed 
on the “ ” faces of the fair-haired Anglo-Saxon slave- 
boys in the Roman market-place, but of the proud dispenser of 
earthly crowns and strong-wristed reformer of a corrupt Church, 
who uttered no idle boast when he com the Papacy and 
the Empire to the ter and lesser lights in the firmament of 
heaven, and sum’ up his own wonderful career with sub- 
stantial accuracy, if with some pardonable exaggeration, in his 
dying words at Salerno, “I have loved righteousness. and hated 
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‘iniquity, and. therefore I die in exile.” At any period and ufder 


any circumstances only a master mind could have left a mark 
like his on the entire later history of Christendom. It is true 
that he held an office, not then indeed or till many centuries 
afterwards regarded by anybody as infallible, but looked up to 
by all as visibly representing the royalty of Christ in the govern- 
ment of His earthly Church, But on the other hand the actual 
reign of Gregory extended over no more than twelve years, 
while during the previous quarter of a century, under five 
successful pontiffs who were virtually his nominees and his in- 
struments, he had been the real ruler of the Church. And 
moreover it must be remembered that the Papacy, when he came 
to its rescue, so far from offering a vantage-ground for his enter- 


_prise to a born ruler of men, had sunk into a state of utter and 


seemingly hopeless degradation, not for a few years or a few 


‘pontificates, but for about a century and a half, which has had no 


el before or since, oxere othe under the scandalous 
administration of Alexander VI. But Alexander reigned for ten 
years only, and if neither his immediate predecessors or successors 


Were models of sanctity, they were respectable as compared to 


him, and some of them were men of no mean ability. But it 
was far otherwise with that terrible “iron age,” the tenth and 
beginning of the eleventh century, = 


a dark and dreadful time, 
The heaven all blood, the wearied earth all crime, 


when men said that “Christ was sleeping in the ship,” and 
prophecies of His speedy return to judge the world were rife on 
every side. The papal office had lost alike its religious character 
and its claim to moral purity. “For above a century the chief 
priest of Christendom,” to cite Mr. Bryce’s words, “was no more 
than a tool of some ferocious faction among the nobles. Oriminal 
means had raised him to the throne; violence, sometimes going 
the length of mutilation or murder, deprived him of it. 

Gregory VII. had, as we have seen, enormous difficulties to con- 
tend against, but he had two immense ae one in his own 
transcendent genius, one in the circumstances of his age. He had, 


‘23 has been justly remarked, that rarest and grandest of gifts, an 


intellectual courage and power of imagination which accepts with 
all their consequences and dares to carry out in act the principles it 
has once firmly grasped ; and this power it was which enabled him 
not simply to deduce in theory, but to apply and enforce in his 

licy, the logical conclusion of principles which in our day would 
fo widely disputed within as well as without the pale of the 
Roman Puedishoe, but which no Catholic ventured openly to ques- 
tion then. Henry IV. might challenge Gregory's ee of 
his principles, but only at the peril of his soul and of his crown 
could he presume-to challenge their truth. To quote Mr. Bryce 
once more, “ Nobody dreamt of denying his principles; the reason- 
ings by which he established the superiority of spiritual to tem- 
poral jurisdiction were unassailable.” That indeed was his fulcrum 
to move the world ; the logical force of his reasoning was irre- 
—, but bs was a masterpiece of genius to make logic into a 

reality. 

It would x absurd within our t limits to attempt even 
a slight sketch of the eventful pontificate of Hildebrand, and 
his reforming government of the Church really began, as was 
intimated just now, twenty-five years earlier with the accession 
of Leo It must suffice very briefly to indicate here the 
two main objects at which he aimed, and in both of which to a 
large extent he succeeded ; in the one case the result of his 

licy lasted for many centuries, in the other his great reform has 
Pred, for good or for evil, the discipline of the Latin Church 
from that day to our own. But let us first say a word on what 


“ may be called the political side of his work, his emancipation of 


the Church from secular control. One part of that task was 


_ accomplished under his influence, but several years before he him- 


self became Pope, when in 1159 Nicholas II. ina Synod held at 
the Lateran transferred the right of election to the Papacy from 
the clergy and people of Rome, who had so grossly abused their 
privilege, to the College of Cardinals, a formal reservation being 
made—which was neither intended nor destined to be more than a 
form—of the imperial right of confirmation. It was not so easy 
to settle the long quarrel of Investitures, nor was it finally settled 
till nearly forty years after Gregory’s death by the Concordat of 
Worms, ratified at the first Lateran Council in 1123. . But he had 
himself already struck the decisive blow, when at a Roman Synod 
held in 1075 he abrogated by a peremptory decree the entire right 
of investiture by the temporal Sovereign, and thus at once pre- 
cipitated the breach with the Emperor which continued during 
both their lives. He went further, and deduced from the Power 
of the Keys the inherent right of the Pope to revise, and confirm 
or reject according to the merits of the case, the election of the 

. Less dazzling at firat sight, but. more permanent and 

t in its results, was the internal reform designed 


and effected by the dominant will of Hildebrand. There was 


in truth at bottom a close moral connexion between the two. 
It was no new discovery of Gibbon’s that, in his sense of the 
words, “ the virtues of the clergy are more dangerous than their 
vices.” The degradation of the Papacy under the heel of a brutal 


"and licentious aristocracy and the general collapse of all spiritual 


life and power ating the tenth century had been rendered pos- 
sible only by the widespread demoralization of prelates and clergy, 
who cared rather for the loaves and fishes, which civil potentates 
could offer or withhold, than for the Gospel they PP wo rca: to 
preach. The crying evil of the age, against which saints and 


reformers were raising their voices, was the simony and’ incon- 
‘ tinence of the priesthood. Clerical marriage had long before been 
forbidden in the West, but it had not been declared invalid, and 
in fact was almost universal among the secular clergy; and one 
‘inevitable result of this in the fendal —as Milman, whose sym- 
pry are all the other way, is careful to insist—was that Chureh 
mefices tended to become fiefs handed down from father to son, 
and thus the clergy were sinking—as is said to be often the case 
now in Russia—into an hereditary caste; hence too the wide 
lence of simoniacal bargains. Here again, as in the conflict between 
Church and State, Gregory went to work with the directness and 
energy of a master genius; he perceived at once that no half- 
“measures could ayail, and struck at the root of the evil by pro- 
nouncing all clerical marriages, not merely unlawful but invalid, 
and—with a curious anticipation of modern democratic policy— 
appealing to the laity to assist him by refusing all ministrations of 


a married or simoniacal 
Hildebrand has paid the accustomed of greatness, An 
extravagant ho has been follo by a far more extrava- 


nt defamation. m the Reformation onwards it became the 
ashion among Protestants to load his memory with ne term 
of obloquy and reproach, in which the compilers of the Knglish 
Homilies set a somewhat conspicuous example, while even Roman 
Catholics seemed half ashamed to speak of him; he was repre- 
sented as a cruel and narrow-minded bigot, the typical “Giant 
Pope” of the Pilgrim’s Progress, whose teeth had not yet been 
drawn. A juster estimate has succeeded, and sceptical or 
Protestant writers in Germany and France were the first to make 
reparation for a great literary wrong. Guizot hailed him as the 
champion and pioneer of modern civilization. Sir James Stephen, 
who loved him little, could not refrain from testifying that “ his 
ee with whatever inconsistency, sought to guide man- 
ind by moral impulses to a more than human sanctity, while 
the feudal despotism with which he Mey sought, with a 
stern consistency, to degrade them into of prey, or beasts 
of burden. It was the conflict,” he adds, “of mental with phy- 
sical power, of literature with ignorance, of religion with de- 
bauchery,” and Hildebrand, who “is celebrated as the reformer 
of the impure and profane abuses of his age, is yet more justly 
entitled to the praise of having left the impress of his own 
gigantic character on the history of all the ages which have 
succeeded him.” Milman, who had less than no sympathy with 
ecclesiastical pretensions of any kind, names him “the Cesar 
of spiritual conquest,” before whose eyes floated in dim outline 
the beautiful vision of St. Augustine’s “City of God,” which he 
aspired, however imperfectly, to make a reality on earth. It is 
but a shallow libel on his memory to call him the founder of 
Ultramontanism. That bastard scheme of a narrow and vicious 
centralization had its inception four centuries later in the startled 
recoil of a corrupt and craven Curia from the strong reforming 
spirit which found articulate but only temporary expression in the 
famous Council of Constance, and was finally i by the 
ejection of the Teutonic element at the Reformation. t Hilde- 
brand, who expired at Salerno in exile, on May 25, 1085, may justly 
be styled the founder of the medieval Papacy, and it must be 
allowed on all hands that the architect of so stately an edifice has 
well earned the honours of his eighth centenary. ’ 


CABOTINAGE. 


WEN the reader in quest of information turns to his Littré he 
shall find the following definition of the word “ cabotinage ” 
—“ Etat des comédiens ambulants et aussi des mauvais comédiens. 
Terme trés familier”—and should he feel after mastering this 
information that he has been but fed on husks, he may betake 
himself to the numerous and highly defective French slang 
dictionaries, in which case he will arrive at a shrewd guess that. 
the phrase is capable of practically limitless extension. That this 
is so is well known to the elect. As in certain other instances 
which it might not be unprofitable to point out, the word is 
French, but the thing is English. Not that we as a nation 
can for one moment lay claim to the invention of this exquisite 
mechanism for the destruction of art. What Paris has initiated 
London has completed—and this indeed is as it should be. 
For does not every good Englishman know that the French 
are collectively and individually devoid of a large imagination 
and are incapable of carrying out great enterprises? It is a 
fact known and freely commented on in every ox-stall throughout 
British Philistia. But to return to the matter in hand. Let us 
as a preliminary exercise cast a rapid glance at such of the 
phenomena of cabotinage as fall strictly within the classical 
definition which we have above quoted. Cabotinage naturally 
implies the existenze of cabotins (see Littré), and we accordingly 
find that there have been cabotins from time immemorial. Of late 
years they have flourished ae and do now bid fair to 
obtain some mastery over our unhappy country unless they 
receive some wholesome check. The first complete exposition of 
the mysteries of caboti with which we are acquainted is 
entitled “ Théorie de ? Art du Comédien, ow Manuel Thédtral, par 
Aristippe,” and was published in Paris in the year 1826. In this 
heart-rejoicing work the aspiring actor is told when he should 
er what circumstances he may caper 
| on the boards, and when it is desirable for him to “grit” his 
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teeth. He is enjoined, and we wish he would more often bow to 
the injunction, not to heave or snuffle, and to acquire sume sort of 
knowledge of the language in which he addresses his audience. 
He is; moreover, warned, and in this instance he is, as a rule, ready 
to hearken to the voice of instruction, to avoid unvarnished nature 
as he would a -house. No words ever came more directly 
from the heart of hearts of the cabotin nature than these for 
which we are indebted to the worthy Aristippe :— Quelquefois 
aussi la nature, méme en développant toutes ses forces, n’atteint 
le degré de perfection nécessaire; ses productions sont tantét 
usses, tantét faibles, tantét outrées.” Creation is full of mis- 
takes and blunders, and it is reserved to the cabotin to step 
forward to the footlights supported on one side by a stage- 
carpenter and on the other by an advertising agent, and set every- 
thing right—without heaving or snuftling, “si faire se peut.” 


Here we have exhibited to us the innermost recesses of caboti- 
nage. An abiding belief that nature is wrong, and that cabotins are 
right, is the foundation on which the whole of the mighty fabric 
has been reared. A curious analogy between cabotins and bakers 
rises before our mental vision. Their respective attitudes towards 
mankind are, in fact; nearly identical. ‘ Corn,” the intelligent 
baker might say, “is sometimes false, sometimes feeble, sometimes 
outrageous,” and it is his mission to set-corn right by means of 
the various substances which a uliar form of research 
has placed at his command, The er gives us sham bread, 
the cabotin gives us sham human nature; and, to our limited 
comprehension, they both seem to be entitled to the same sort of 
consideration. But in one respect the baker has the advantage. 
We have never yet heard of any kneader of dough who posed as 
an immaculate being or tried to force himself into our company 
on the strength of the manner in which his wares had disagreed 
with us; and. this is exactly what the cabotin is 

ing to do. For cabotinage is as a yain thing unless the 
cabotin be so penetrated with it as to believe that he ought 
to be seen and admired of all men at all seasons under all 
circumstances, and that it is his bounden duty to be busy and 
curious concerning all things with the exception of the trade 
by which he lives. All the hosts of Heaven, too, must be 
called to witness that the cabotin is more virtuous, more brilliant, 
and more noble than other men. Accordingly we find that 
the Manuel Thédtral is prefaced by.a list of the good deeds 
of cabotins of past times—the list, by the way, might have 
been somewhat’ longer considering the of time which 
it covers—and humanity at large is challenged to produce 
such another array of great creatures belonging to any other 
rage nergy The “moral mission” of the had not been 


t upon in the x “ Aristippe”—neither has it been heard | 


of yet in Paris, w the air is somewhat clearer than with 
us—so that he can find nothing better to recite than the good 
deeds done by his kind, not forgetting the gentleman of the 
“ Hétel de Bourgogne,” who was pitiful to an unfortunate lady 
whose sister died in a convent where she had lived in great 
austerity “pour expier la faiblesse de s’étre laissé abuser par 
Y’amour et par un président.” The cabotin, in fact, is a being who 
does his work ill, loves what is false, delights in notoriety, and 
will wash his dirty linen in the street sooner than not attract 
attention. By this time it must have become evident to the 
attentive reader that cabotinage is too large a matter to remain 
confined to one branch of so-called art ; let us, then, observe how, 
having nearly rained the theatre and quite made away with the opera, 
it has straddled across the way like Apollyon, and actually offers 
to do battle with mankind at. large. Cabotinage has even been 
known to attack inanimate nature, for have we not seen a common 
French cooking utensil gravely describing itself as an “ Art pot”? 
But.,this was in the suburbs. But o “art pots” there be 
which are neither inanimate nor suburban; Bond Street and 
Piccadilly are full of their outpourings, and you may meet them 
rolling on their way through the world at any moment. Like 
their brother cabotins, they are intent upon everything except 
their business—which is, indeed, but a duli thing to them at best, 
a means of winning pence and applause. The conversation of the 
painter who lives in the valley of the shadow of cabotinage is te 
the full as curious to hear as his works are to see. Everything 
that comes out from him is redolent of his hatred of art, his 
distrust of nature, and his scorn for beauty. True cabotin that 
he is, he spends his life in pandering to the vile pseudo-li 
instincts of the eternal bourgeois, and he is great at talking senti- 
ment and driving bargains. He has a thorough mastery over all 
the resources of advertisement, and may before long be expected 
to have a brass band to play before his pictures. And here we 
will take leave of him, and of all his kind. Cabotinage goes as it is 
written of it; but there are si which seem to show that the 
end is not far off. The flame burns too fiercely to last, and even 
the inexhaustible patience of the British public is becoming worn. 
‘Who knows that we may not live to see the last of the cabotins 
imploring the sumto grant them one last ray of light ? 


With our heartfelt apologies to M. Jean Richepin, 


THE CODEX AUGIENSIS. 


HE of a more ancient and more valuable manuscript 
of course naturally diminishes the comparative value of other 
more recent transcripts, but it may nevertheless tend towards — 
showing that any given manuscript was of greater value than had 
been thought. e discovery may also have the effect of render- 
ing the previously known and more recent document of less value. 
in the future, And this is exactly what appears to us to have 
happened as regards the Codex Augiensis since Tischendorf’s 
discovery of the famous Codex Sinaiticus. Before the Codex 
Sinaiticus became known, the Codex Augiensis was certainly 
entitled to rank as almost a first-rate authority, and only inferior 
in value to the very few MSS. of St. Paul's Epistles which could 
boast a higher antiquity than the eighth or ninth century. 

An exact copy of it was published by Dr. Scrivener in 1859, 
after many years of labour. It must have been a weary work to 
represent all the peculiarities of the MS. as he has done. And it 
is quite needless to say that it has been produced in such a style 
as perhaps no other living Englishman could have performed the 
task. It is since that date that the MS., now known as (&), 
has been made known to the world of letters, and, though it ma 
be difficult to decide between the respective merits of this MS. 
and the Vatican, commonly designated as (B), the general agree- 
ment of these two, undoubtedly the two most ancient manuscripts 
we possess, tends to throw into the shade the merits of later 
documents, however valuable, much of their present value consist- 
ing in their fortifying either of these early MSS. in cases in which © 
they agree, or in helping to decide upon the true reading when 
they differ from each other and are supported respectively, as 
the case may be, by the two or three other early uncials, 
versions, &c. 

The Codex Augiensis, usually designated as (F), is a Greeco- 
Latin MS. of the eighth or ninth century, containing St. Paul's 
Epistles, wanting the Greek of the Epistle to the Hebrews. And, » 
as-it was written by a scribe who was almost entirely ignorant of 
Greek, it is full of the most flagrant errors of orthography, the 
words being separated in the most ludicrous fashion, and certain 
letters such as 6 and @ being interchanged so as to present a most 
absurd appearance to —— who can read Greek, This and its 
kindred MS. (G), the Codex Boernerianus, were certainly copied . 
from the same original, which was more correctly written perhaps 
than either of them, though we cannot help differing from Dr. 
Scrivener, when he thinks that the original from which they were 
copied had, like other early uncials, no distinction between the 
words. He. says there is no striking resemblance between the 
errors of this class in the two manuscripts. 

But the following specimen of words which have been copied in 
each case with a different mistake but with the same separations 
seems to us to prove the contrary. Thus :— 
is rendered . no 
is rendered ovr. epyerOa 
map eavro is rendered mape. avro 


and aro\ovOove . ne 
and 
and wape. 


-o is rendered oo. ppayiwapevwo 


A great variéty of similar instances might be adduced, which 
seem to prove that this class of errors belong to the MS. from 
which they were copied, The matter is not of much importance; 
but this view of the case perhaps enhances the value of these MSS., © 
as the copy from which they were taken probably represents with 
tolerable exactness—with the exception of palpable blunders—a — 
still earlier manuscript, which, like the other uncials, had no divi- 
sions between the words. However this may be, there can be no | 
question that the Codex Augiensis shows a remarkable amount of 
agreement with the best ings of earlier uncials, its most re~ 
markable feature being the great resemblance of many of its read- 
ings to the Codex Claromontanus, which differs so widely from 
th 00 io countenssiced only by 
(G). 
e Codex Boernerianus has been noticed as ing more 
singularities than any other MS., unless the Codex Bezw may be 
considered an exception, and this is certainly true of the copy from 
which (F) and (G) are taken, even if the ridiculous: grammatical 
errors of the scribe be taken into consideration, and these are more 
numerous in the Codex Augiensis than in its kinsman, but, omit~ — 
ting to notice these, it will be found that these two MSS. represent 
a text which in ten ~3 cent, of the various readings which th 
contain is unique. We use the word unique because we shall 
consider these two MSS. as representing only one—namely, that 
from which they were both so carelessly copied. The ignorance 
of the scribe does not derogate from the value of the MS. in cases 
where it can be ascertained what he ought to have written, and is 
a tolerable guarantee that he did not venture to use his own judg- 
ment in introducing alterations. In all other various readings from 
the tertus the Codex Augiensis exhibits a most remark- 
able agreement with the Oodex Claromontanus as well in its 
striking variations from the consensus of the three earliest and best 
manuscripts as in its agreements with them. The goodness of its © 
readings will be best estimated by comparing them with a text 
constructed from a comparison of the earlier uncials. It will in 
most cases he found in agreement with such text. Of course in 
this view it has supplied nothing towards the true readings, and 
its value for this purpose must be looked for in the independent 
support which it gives to the Codex Claromontanus or the Codex 
Ephraemi rescriptus when either or both of these MSS. differ from 
the consent of the rest. It may possibly in such case help to turn 


Cabotiner, cabotinant, 
bul ¥ Donnez pour un sou de rayons 
A deux pauvres vieux cabotins. 
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adoubtful scale; but the instances in which it is available for this 
purpose are extremely rare, even though both in its unique read- 
Ings as well as in others it is sometimes supported by the authority 
of early versions or quotations. These instances, however, it may 
be admitted, throw a slight shadow of uncertainty over a text 
made up from the three earliest MSS. conjoined with St. Jerome’s 
version, with which we have compared the Codex Augiensis. 

The following specimen, taken at random, will enable the reader 
to form a fair estimate of the manuscript, both as regards its 
orthography and its varieties of reading. 

Eph. iv. 27-30 is thus represented :— 

pnde. dedore. to. mov; rw. diaBo_ 

Ao .0. pn. 

- Maddor. de. € 

. rac . . xepotv . 

xptav . exovre . Tas . Noyoo . 

. eK. Tov . 

pn exrropever Ow . adder Cy, 

ayabog . .mpog . orxodopn 

to .miotewo . dot. xapiv. 

Tou . . Kat. wy . 

Tat.To.aywv mva.tov Ou.ev 

@. eo eo .npepav. 

Tn this the only variation from the Codex Boernerianus is that this 
latter has the two blunders of copying corrected into daBodw and 
Avrera, which, no doubt, was the writing of the original, and it 
gives a specimen of the general inferiority in accuracy of the 
of (F) of on 

n comparing this passage, which is a fair a passage, it 
will be seen that it differs from the tertus receptus in eight par- 
ticulars, In three of these, which all occur in the first two 
with the exception of the word peradovva, it is in agree- 

ment with the great preponderance of early evidence. As —_— 
the other five variations, in four of them it is supported only by 
the Codex Olaromontanus, and stands alone with its kindred (G) in 
the addition of ecrw after ayafoo. In these last instances it 
cannot be allowed to have any weight, and in the others its testi- 
mony is really superfluous, as the text is settled pretty conclusively 
without its assistance. Possibly, in the addition of ecrw and the 
substitution of peradovvar, we may trace in a later uncial the 
tendency so abundantly illustrated in later cursives to improve 
— by the attempt to explain and render it more 


We have said that, owing to the greater value of earlier uncials, 
‘we scarcely know ‘of a case where the Codex Augiensis would 
turn a doubtful scale. The following instance will perhaps best 
illustrate what we have said, In 1 Oor. iii. 34, the probabilities 
seem equally balanced between several varieties of reading. 
Tischendorf here follows the textus receptus in reading :— 


wa ayia Kat Go@patt Kat mvevpatt. 
Tregelles, with the same evidence before him, reads: — 


wa ayia [kat] To Kat Tw mvevpari, 


with some hesitation whether to adopt the first xa: or not. 

The evidence for the insertion of xa: is very nearly balanced, 
the Sinaitic and the Vatican inserting, and the Latin version of 
the Codex Amiatinus having et corpore et spiritu. Against it are 
the Alexandrian and the Claromontane, other minor authorities 
which support either reading respectively being set aside. Now 
here the agreement of (F°) and (G) with the former perhaps ought 
to decide the matter; whereas for the insertion of the article rw 
twice we have the concurrence of the earliest (%), (A), (B), 
against (D), (F), (G). In this case the latter cannot be allow 
to weigh against the former. And yet we cannot help feeling 
here a reluctance to depart from the textus receptus which 
Tischendorf has adopted, and follow that which we had ourselves 
adopted without consulting (F) and (G), and which appears also 
in Westcott and Hort. 

In point of fact the case of this MS. much resembles that of the 
Codex Bez of the Gospels and Acts, which, in spite of its 
erratic readings, lends considerable aid to the Sinaitic and 
Vatican manuscripts where they differ from other uncials or 
from the textus receptus, which will, no doubt, ually come to 
be thought of less and less value. A remarkable specimen of a 
various reading wholly uncountenanced by MS, version or quota- 
tion is the rendering apwva as ayopda in 1 Cor. vii. If, in a 

where in almost every other respect it closely follows the 
Codex Claromontanus (D). One other ones of a unigue 
reading without any kind of support shall be given. In Rom, 
viii. 26 we have the substitution of rno Senrewo for rn 
a manifest gloss which must have crept into the text of the MS, 
from which (F) and (G) were copied, and which must have been 
derived from a MS. which had both seeing, the corresponding 
Latin being injirmitatem orationis nostra. e will also give one 
specimen of a tolerable reading if only it were better supported, 
but countenanced only by St. Jerome's version. 

In 1 Cor, vii. 11 (F) and (G) are alone in reading pevew 

aynva for pevero ayapos and xarad- 


ayapov and 
Aaynr@, though here perhaps also we may detect an attempt on 
the part of the scribe to represent the sentence in what appeared 


to him a more grammatical form. ; 
In all we have said we have taken for granted what perhaps 


some scholars will still dispute, that the Sinaitic, Vatican, and 
Alexandrian MSS. are the best three MSS. we possess. We 
may also add that we do not at all doubt that either of 
the two earlier ones is of more value than the Alexandrian. 
As regards the question of the comparative values of the two 
most ancient MSS., (x) and (B), it might be expected that a 
comparison of the Codex Augiensis with both would produce some 
result, In our notice of the Codex Beze we observed that it was 
in this respect neutral, sometimes inclining to one and sometimes 
to the other in cases where they differ. In instituting a com- 
parison of some other fragments of valuable uncials, we have 
always found a slight preference given to the Sinaitic, which we 
have on other grounds always considered, with Tischendorf, the 
most trustworthy of the two. The same result comes out from 
comparing the Codex Augiensis with them. It is more frequently 
in agreement with good readings of the Sinaitic than with the 
Vatican, but it gives its suffrage in an immense number of cases to 
a text formed from them, the Alexandrian and St. Jerome’s version, 
helped out in doubtful cases by other early MSS., almost always 

ing with them where they are all agreed, as in so many cases 
they are, against the tertus receptus. 

It might be expected that we should notice the Latin text of 
the MS., but that is a very large and most difficult question, 
which for the present we must leave untouched. It will be 
sufficient to say that it agrees exactly with no other version, and 
that it sometimes has been altered so as to suit a unique reading 
of the MS. from which (F) and (G) were copied, as e.g. in Rom. 
xiii. 9, which in these MSS., entirely unsupported by any other 
MS. or version, begins yeyparrat yap, which is rendered scriptum 
enim, whilst other cases the Latin do 
always agree. In another passage already refe to—namely, 
Re, villi, 26—the Latin has been to the un- 
doubtedly woes reading of the Greek ; but for the most part the 
Latin version of the Codex Augiensis follows the version of St. 
Jerome, in this respect entirely differing from its kindred MS. 
the Codex Boernerianus, which has an o.d Latin text, altered in 
some places to the Greek which it is supposed to repr esent, 


RACING. 


vos Sandown meeting between Epsom and Ascot was very 
successful. The new Wellington Stakes of 500/, was won by 
MacMahon, who has turned out the useful five-year-old that his 
favouritism for the early handicaps had foretold. Lowdown, the 
winner of the Chetwynd Plate at Epsom, was not at all fancied 
for the Two-Year-Old Plate, and 10 to 1 was laid against her ; 
but she ran well and was admirably ridden by G. Barrett, who 
ined a victory by a head over first favourite, Mr. Peck's 
Blue, ridden by Archer. Mr. Peck had a strong first 
favourite again for the British Dominion Two- Year-Old Stakes on 
the following day in Hawkstone, an own brother to the winner of 
the Oaks, who had cost 1,600 guineas as a yearling, and 5 to 4 
was laid on him. A filly by Springfield, out of Sunray, was second 
favourite. G. Barrett again won by a head on an outsider, an 
own sister to Queen Adelaide, called Ste. Alvere, that had been 
sold for 2,000 guineas as a yearling; but it was only after a hard 
fight with the Sunray filly. 

The race for the Grand Prix came off in beautiful weather on 
the Sunday before Ascot; but the absence of Xaintrailles took 
away much of its interest. Both Reluisant, the winner of the 
French Derby, and Barberine, the winner of the French Oaks, 
took in it. Paradox, who had only been beaten by a head 
for the English Derby, was of course first favourite; 3 to 1 was 
laid on him, and it seemed the certainty it turned out to be that 
he would beat Reluisant. But Xaintrailles had also beaten 
Reluisant, and those Frenchmen who did not believe in the truth 
of Xaintrailles’s form in the — Derby would have liked to 
see him have another round with Paradox in theGrand Prix. As 
it was, Paradox only beat Reluisant by a length, whereas 
Xaintrailles had beaten him by three; so even now some French- 
men refuse to be satisfied—they ure not accustomed to — in 
a canter bya head in France. Paradox has now won a clear 
10,000/, in stakes this season; but, besides having the ill luck to- 
miss the Derby by a head, he is not entered for the St. Leger. 
Nevertheless, a Two Thousand and a Grand Prix should be enough 
to make a horse famous, especially as the courses for these two 
races are of a very different type. 

It was prophesied that the fields at Aseot would be small ; 
but there were some twelve hundred entries for the races. 
The Grand Prix ought hardly to be popular with English race~ 
goers, as it generally interferes more or less with Ascot, especially 
with the race for the Prince of Wales’s Stakes ; but this year the 
winner was not entered for that race. Neither was the winner of 
the Derby entered for it, and the best public form was represented 
by Royal Hampton, who had been third in the Derby. He is a 
fine colt, and whatever may be said about his legs, he is well 
shaped in his shoulders, loins, and quarters. Metal, who had won 
a race at Chester, the only race in fact for which he had ever run 
before, is a nice-looking colt, but the learned in horseflesh would 
not allow him to be in the first class. 

Odds of 6 to 4 were laid on Royal Hampton, and Metal was 
second favourite. Eight horses went to the post, and three of no 

icular interest made the running for about a mile, when 
ie Dinmont took it up for a short distance, but only to resign 
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it to P and Salt, a 20 to 1 outsider, who came up the course 
in style and won in a canter by four lengths. Royal 
Ham was third, and he was giving both the winner and 


Dandie Dinmont 1olbs. Pepper and Salt is a grey colt by The 
Rake, out of Oxford Mixture by Oxford, grand-dam by Kingston. 
He belongs to the Duke of Beaufort, and he was ridden by G. 
Barrett. He had run a dozen times without winning a single 
race, and Dandie Dinmont had run nine times with the same 
result. It is worth noticing that not one of the five horses that 
held the lead at different times in this, one of the oe three- 
at atari the year, had ever won a race before. Royal 
pton never looked dangerous throughout the race, and he 
finished three lengths behind Dandie Dinmont. It will be 
remembered that, in the race for the Epsom Grand Prize, 
Bird of Freedom had given Pepper and Salt 6 lbs. and beaten 
him by a length in a canter, and on this ground some people 
now argued that Bird of Freedom could give Royal Hampton 
a greater beating than either Melton or Paradox had given 
him, and that Bird of Freedom must be the best three-year- 
old of the year; but when a horse runs much below his usual 
form, as Royal Hampton apparently did for the Prince of 
Wales’s Stakes, it is not safe to lay too much stress on the 
number of lengths by which he may be beaten. Looking at 
the matter from a handicapper's point of view, it is interesting 
to observe that this performance of Pepper and Salt’s raises his 
weight 2 st. all but 1 lb. for the Free Handicap, putting him on a 
with Xaintrailles and 3 lbs. above Royal Hampton. Moreover, 
it places him on an equality with Bird of Freedom, who, as we 
have just said, 6 lbs. and beat him easily by a length. 
Into the demerits of his defeat on the following day it is not our 
—— to enter at present. Ste. Alvere, the heroine of the 
itish Dominion Two-Year-Old Stakes at Sandown, already 
mentioned, was very easily beaten on the Tuesday at Ascot 
by Saraband for the Biennial Stakes, although Archer only 
allowed that colt to win by a neck. Saraband had won 
the only other race for which he had run, the Great Breeders’ 
Produce Stakes at Kempton Park, in a canter by a dozen 
lengths,.and, in the opinion of many good judges, he has 
much the shape and style of a Derby horse. e long course 
for the Ascot Stakes exactly suited the small but powerful and 
well-shaped Althorp, who had already shown his liking for a 
distance by winning the Great Metropolitan Stakes at Epsom. 
Although much fancied, he only started second favourite, for Lord 
Rosebery’s Polemic had been looked upon as a “ good thing,” and 
the rush to back him had had the effect of making him first 
favourite. Althorp confirmed his form by winning the Queen’s 
Plate, on the following day, from the once famous Queen 
Adelaide, On the same day, the Duke of Beaufort followed u 
his success in the Prince of Wales's Stakes by winning the Roy 
Hunt Cup with another grey (or roan), Eastern Emperor. This 
was a great day, too, for Child of the Mist, by Blair Athol, who 
had been a bad third for the Two Thousand, but now won two 
races, together worth more than as many thousands. In short, it 
was a very interesting day's racing, of which we hope to say some- 
thing on another occasion. 


RUSSIAN POLICY AND FINANCE. 

gpm is rejoicing in Berlin over the rise in Russian bonds, 
and already we hear talk of great financial operations to 
rehabilitate the credit of the Russian Government. Our readers 
will recollect that, as we explained at some length a few weeks 
ago, the capitalists of Berlin have lately taken in hand the 
restoration of the Russian finances—partly in the hope of making 
Berlin one of the great financial centres of the Continent, and 
much more in the hope of securing through the operation large 
fits, Russia, having lost credit in Western Europe and being 

in need of raising +4 loans abroad, turned for relief to the only 
place where it could be afforded. While preparations were being 
made for carrying out their plans, however, the Berlin capitalists 
were surprised by the dispute regarding the Afghan frontier. 
The fear of war caused a sudden and very serious fall in Russian 
bonds, and the losses of the Berlin speculators and capitalists 
were severe. It seemed at one time as if a ic were im- 
minent, and the syndicate who had taken in hand the resto- 
ration of Russian finance had to send one of their number to 
St. Petersburg to urge upon the Russian Government a more 
conciliatory policy. The adoption of such a policy, and the 
amicable agreement arrived at between the Russian Rovdamnnt 
and the late Ministry, saved Berlin from a crisis, and ever since 
Russian bonds have been rapidly rising. Immediately after the 
news of the conflict at Penj-deh the bonds of the Russian Loan of 
1873 fell to 81} ; on Wednesday last they were 91}; and, as in 
the meantime interest amounting to 2/, 10s. per cent. been 
paid, the real rise has been fully 124 per cent,; indeed, in the 
present month the bonds have been even 2/. higher. It may be 
asked by those who are unacquainted with the mechanism of the 
Stock how this extraordinary rise has been brought 
about so rapidly in the bonds of a State that is known to be on 
the verge of bankruptcy and revolution. We may explain, then, 
that when the dispute between this country and Russia broke out 
there was speculative selling on an enormous scale here in London, 
and to some extent also upon the Continent. Now, a speculative 
seller contracts to deliver bonds which he does not possess at the 


next settling day upon the Stock Exchange. If he is called upon 
to fulfil his contract, it is clear that he must buy the bonds, since 
he has not got them himself; but as the purchasers were in 
almost all cases the great capitalists and speculators of Berlin, they 
were in no hurry to call upon the sellers to fulfil their contracts. 
They bought at prices higher than the quotations when the set- 
tling day came round, and consequently they were unwilling to 
pay higher prices than the market justified, even if they could 

ave found the money to do so. Accordingly, it suited both 
parties to continue the transactions from settling day to settling 
day. But when peace was assured all this chan There is 
no doubt that the fall in Russian bonds would have been much 
greater than it actually was, had it not been for the purchases of 
the Berlin capitalists. Not alone did they buy speculatively 
what was sold speculatively here, but they bought large amounts 
sold by real holders, and remitted to London very considerable 
amounts in gold to pay for them, In spite of these purchases, 
as we have seen, there was a heavy fall ; but the purchases, 
nevertheless, prevented the fall from being disastrous. As soon as 
peace was assured the Berlin capitalists and speculators resumed 
courage, and began to call upon the London speculators to fulfil their 
contracts to deliver the bonds, And unless they are much maligned 
they also bought other securities, and even commodities, to create 
the impression that a great speculative movement was beginning. 
The Russian Government, too, is believed to have aided them. At the 
same time, speculators here in London and all over Europe eagerly 
bought, knowing that the — sellers would, under the 
changed condittons, be compelled to purchase in orderéto protect 
themselves from being “ cornered,” and that in doing so the bonds 
would be rushed up, and thus that they themselves would be able 
to secure considerable gains. The action, then, of the speculative 
sellers in buying so as to be able to fulfil their contracts, and of 
the speculative buyers in anticipation of realizing large gains by 
the transaction under the influence of the action of the Berlin 
capitalists, caused the rapid rise in the bonds to which we have 
been referring. 

The political importance of the rise will not escape our readers, 
In the estimation of the ordinary public there has been a struggle 
going on for some months between the markets of London and 
Beriin, and Berlin has won. Nobody, of course, supposes that 
Berlin is as rich as London, or that the capitalists of Berlin are 
financially as powerful as those of London. But the fact remains, 
nevertheless, that in the popular opinion the Berlin capitalists have 
won in the struggle. Of course this is a false way of looking at 
the matter. The great capitalists of London took no part in the 
speculative sales. The struggle went on between mere speculators. 
here in London and the great capitalists of Berlin, almost to a 
man united in a syndicate for a special purpose, the failure of 
which would have been disastrous to the whole of them. But it 
is unquestionable that the strain to which the Berlin capitalists 
eve boven subjected was very severe, and that they proved them- 
selves to financial strength much greater than was hitherto 
believed. The lesson thus taught will remain. It will impress 
additional caution upoa speculative sellers in the future, and it 
will give greater confidence than ever to the Berlin capitalists 
themselves, In another way it will have even a greater import- 
ance. We have said that in popular estimation it is supposed that 
Berlin and London have had a great struggle in this matter, and 
that Berlin has won, ard yet that nobody supposes on the Conti- 
nent or here that Berlin is as rich as London. The natural con- 
clusion, therefore, to those who take this view of the matter is 
that Berlin was right and London wrong; in other words, that 
Russian credit is more justly rated by the capitalists of Berlin 
than by the capitalists of London. This view, if it prevails 
upon the Continent, as it clearly will tend to prevail, will 
greatly assist the Berlin capitalists in carrying out their pur- 

se. The majority of investors are incapable of examining for 
themselves the accounts of a great Government; they take very 
much upon trust its real position. They buy or they sell upon 
the advice of bankers, brokers, and friends whom they believe 
competent to give a good opinion; and if once the impression 
prevails that the great capitalists of Berlin have taken an accurate 
view of Russian credit, the small investors all over the Continent 
will be inclined to buy Russian bonds. Thus the Berlin capitalists 
would be able gradually to sell a considerable portion of the mass 
of Russian bonds which they have bought. While the fear 
existed of a war between this country and Russia, the Berlin 
capitalists, as we have said, were obliged to buy the bonds thrown 
upon the market both by the speculative sellers here and by large 
numbers of investors. Since peace has been assured, they have 
been able to sell back to the speculators almost all that they were 
obliged to buy. They are, therefore, to borrow the Stock 
Exchange phrase, relieved of the load which the war scare threw 
upon them ; and now, if the small investors of the Continent are 
impressed with the belief that Russian credit ought to stand high, 
they will be able to sell still larger amounts in Germany, France, 
Holland, and Belgium. If so, they will have attained the 
object with which they formed their syndicate, and will be in 
a position to lend largely to the Russian Government. It is 
wanenstend that in the course of the autumn they intend to carry 
out a great refunding operation, and they will also doubtless bring 
out a considerable fresh loan. The Russian Government, having 
failed ever since the war with Tarkey to borrow in Western 
Europe, have now no in which to raise money but Berlin 
and he home market, The home market, however, was exhausted 
during the war with Turkey, and if it were to be drawn largely 
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upon much further, there is little doubt that the effect upon the 
trade of Russia and also upon public feeling would be disastrous. 
The consequences of the war against Turkey were to intensify the 
distress of the peasantry and to give new life to Nihilism. It is 
of the utmost importance, therefore, that the Government should 
be able to borrow abroad so as to fund the home debt it has piled 
up, and to relieve the home market in future. Had a panic oc- 
curred in Berlin, the Berlin market would have been alysed 
and incapable of lending; but now that the panic has ‘been post- 
poned, and that the velue of Russian bonds has been raised almost 
to the level at which they stood before the 9 about the 
Afghan boundary, the Berlin market is likely to be in a position 
to lend largely to Russia, and thus to enable it to resume its for- 
ward policy at an early date. 

Is it likely that the Berlin capitalists will be permanently suc- 
cess‘ul? If the Russian Government were to adopt a policy of 
peace, retrenchment, and internal development, doubtless the 
would be. But it iscertain that the Russian Government wi 
not adopt such a policy, and, even if it were inclined, could not 
adopt it. Already the St. Petersburg and Moscow journals are 
declaring that the agreement arrived at with the Gladstone Go- 
vernment is only temporary, and that a permanent peace with 
England can be maintained only when the two Empires become 
conterminous. We are warned, therefore, that another move- 
ment forward is impending as soon as Russia feels herself in 
a position to undertake it. But a forward policy will renew 
the alarm about war, will once more give a shock to Russian 
credit, and send down the prices of Russian bords. The late 
acare has convinced quiet investors in this country that Russian 
bonds are not suited to them. Whatever may be the truth 
as to the Russian finances, they feel that bonds which go up and 
down 12 or 15 per cent. in the course of a few months are not 
suitable for quiet people. They may be admirably adapted for 
, agp on the Stock Exchange, but not for investors who 

ire security of capital and a reasonable interest. If another 
alarm causes another fluctuation, perhaps more extreme than that 
we have lately witnessed, the same opinion would spread upon the 
Continent, and if war follows the next dispute, bankruptcy is in- 
evitable. Besides, the political conditions are most unfavourable 
to Russia. Even if she avoids a quarrel with this country for a 
few years, any moment may see her in hostilities with Germany 
and Austria. The German Emperor is now so old that at any 
moment he may pass away, and when he does, who can say 
what will be the relations between Berlin and St. Petersburg ? 
A new outburst of Nihilist activity, too, would seriously alarm 
‘Continental investors ; while disturbances in the Balkan Peninsula 
might bring about such a state of feeling between Austria and 
Russia as might give a shock to Russian credit from which it 
would not speedily recover. Lastly, it is notorious that Russia 

at present avoids a mare only by constant borrowing. Since 
the war with Turkey she has year after year paid the interest 
upon her foreign debt only by borrowing abroad. The deficits 
al after year are very large, and this year they will be 
ger than they have ever been since the close of the Russo- 
Turkish conflict. As long as peace is maintained and a panic 
does not arise in Berlin, Russia may go on borrowing, and thus 
stave off bankruptcy; but if through any cause her power of 
borrowing is stopped, she will be unable to meet her obliga- 
- tions. It is scarcely possible, therefore, but that the speculation 
in which Berlin is engaged should end disastrously. It is 
sible, of course, that the great capitalists may protect themselves. 
In spite of the repudiation of its debt by Turkey, the Galata 
bankers notoriously have made immense gains by their trans- 
actions with the Porte and the Palace. In the same way the 
Berlin capitalists may know how to protect themselves, whatever 
may happen in St. Petersburg. But that the losses of investors 
who are induced by confidence in the great capitalists of Berlin to 
invest in Russian ‘bonds will some day, not very far distant, be 
disastrous can scarcely be doubted by any one who has studied 
the financial condition of Russia. And the present rise in Russian 
bonds, by enbancing Russian credit, and therefore enabling her to 
borrow once more, brings nearer the day on which bankruptcy in 
. some form must occur. 


SCULPTURE IN 1885. 


NOE 1880—that is to say, since the marked revival of English 
sculpture began to be noted—there has been no year in which 


i) 


-go little that is remarkable in this art has been shown at the | 


ublic exhibitions. It would be dangerous to argue from that 
t that the wave of improvement spent its strength, or that 
the British sculptors had suffered ~~ serious relapse. Their very 
expensive and limited art, considered as a profession, is, of course, 
one of the first to suffer from the universal depression of trade ; 
but even without taking this into consideration, the sculpture 
produced in a single year is not necessarily to be seen in the 
public exhibitions of that year. Monuments in sculpture of very 
t merit have been unveiled this year by Messrs. Boehm, 
hornycroft, and Brock, to mention no other names, for which we 
should look in vain in the Royal Academy and the Grosvenor. 
On the other hand, it is an open secret that more than one cabinet 
work of im which was destined for exhibition was 
destroyed, and for the moment Pi a series of untoward 


lost, b 
experiments in the process of bronze-founding in cire perdu. 


' stood to have suffered heavily by this accident, we have explained 


the absence of one delightful element from the Royal Academy ; 
an element which we must hope to find in redoubled force next 


ear, 

. The most ambitious imaginative group this year is Mr. Boehm’s 
“St. George and the Dragon ” (1996). The saint, entirely nude, 
bestrides his rearing and terrified horse, while he plunges his spear 
into the scales of the monster. There is, of course, great science 
shown in the composition of this huge bronze; but it fails to 
excite our enthusiasm. The dragon is a languid reptile; St. 
George is simply a trooper “ surprised,” like Diana, “ at the 
bath.” Imagination is totally wanting; and we find a technical 
defect—namely, that the whole group lacks, not size, for it is 
enormous, but largeness, which is quite another thing. We 
find ourselves fancying that Mr. Boehm made a small finished 
sketch, and had it mechanically enlarged to the present bigness. 
We may briefly mention the remaining imaginative sculpture 
in the round. Mr. George Simonds’s “Cu id and Campaspe ” 
(1972) has the effeminate softness of a Westmacott; to such 
as prefer this old-fashioned work to that of the new school 
this small group may be commended. In almost every re- 
spect superior to this last, Mr. George Lawson’s “ Spartan 
Dancing Girl” (1985), a yemen | Bassarid in a world of ivy, 
is yet not carried quite far enough; it is our old quarrel with 
this interesting sculptor that he will not do himself justice in 
his last touches. r. Roscoe Mullins has an exquisite skill 
in modelling, and should not waste it on subjects so unintelli- 
gible as the figure of a sprawling youth called “ Autolycus” 
(1990). But the visitor to the Grosvenor finds Mr. Mullins re- 
presented in that gallery by one of the most brilliant smaller 
works of the year, the truly admirable study of two boys, called 
“Conquerors.” For beauty of line and truth of surface there is 
little sculpture produced in England on a level with this. We 
turn from this excellent young sculptor to the gold medallist of 
1882, Mr. Oscar Junck, and are sorry to find our worst fears con- 
firmed. We thought the prize unwarily awarded to the work of 
this artist, and his ridiculous “ Overwhelmed ” of this year (1981), 
in which the patriarch reminds us of Falstaff hiding in the buck- 
basket, proves Mr. Junck to be destitute of the elements of taste. 
Mr. Frank Elwell’s “Acquaviva” (2007), a water-boy from 
Pompeii, is a good bronze that suggests the influence of M. Rodin. 
Mr. Gunthorp has achieved an unlucky sort of publicity for his 
meritorious statuette of “Cain” (2051), the arm of which has 
been broken off and stolen by the mysterious maniac who walks 
the Royal Academy this year, like a pestilence, at noonday. Mr. 
Harry Bates’s statuette of a child (2101) is learned, but without 
beauty. Mr. Richard Greenough’s large and pretentious statue of 
“ Circe” (2134) leaning sideways out of her chair, and offering a 
china cup with a leer to a supposititious Ulysses, marks the lowest 
degradation of the old school of Anglo-Roman sculpture. 

In the department of imaginative relief we find several works 
which demand high praise. Mr. Onslow Ford’s “In Memoriam ” 
(2084) is perhaps the most striking sculpture of the year. It is 
executed in very low relief, and represents a lady lying in sleep or 
death upon a bed, with her hands folded and her eyes closed, 
while mournful loves, resting on their inverted torches, keep 
watch at the head and foot. ‘This large panel has something of 
the character of the sculpture of the French renaissance; it is 
delicate, pathetic, decorative, and singularly unconventional in 
treatment. We hope to see this work again when Mr. Ford has 
executed it in marble. Just below this relief hang three bronze 
panels in alto-relievo (2086-88) by Mr. Harry Bates, the gold 
medallist of last year. These are full of artistic merit as well as 
of poetic charm, and we cannot understand why they were not 
purchased with the moneys of the Chantrey Fund, Speaking 
quite without information, we can only express our opinion that 
the intention of Chantrey’s bequest would be far more properly 
met in the purchase for the nation of such accomplished work in 
sculpture than by the multiplication of more or less doubtfully 


interesting paintings. Mr. Bates’s three bronzes represent Dido in 
an agony, watching the departure of the Trojan ships; Aineas 
_ weeping on the shore ; and the vision of the ool appearing to the 
| same hero in sleep. We are surprised that the large and vulgar 
| relief of children feeding a calf or lamb, by Mr. Adams-Acton 
| (2023), was on V4 at the Royal Academy, but still more that 
such a work should be hung in a place of honour. 
| Among miscellaneous works Mr. Thornycroft’s equestrian 
statuette in dark grey wax of Edward ay 33) takes a prominent 
position, the more so as the accomplished sculptor does not other- 
wise make a ae peg show this year. The monarch holds a 
charter in one hand and his reins in the other, and sits, with his 
| crown on his brows, erect in the saddle ; his steed is resting, with 
four feet on the ground. This statue would form a great adorn-- 
ment to some public square or bridge. Two recumbent figures in 
marble, one by Mr. Woolner, the other by Mr. Armstead, chal- 
lenge comparison. Mr. Woolner has written to the newspapers 


to complain of the aren = his own colleagues have given to 
his statue of Lord 


rederick Cavendish (2130), and it might 
be idle to speculate on what an altered position might do for 
it. Mr. Armstead’s “ Dean Close” (2132), although we object 
to the conceit which has left the eyes wide open, possesses 
almost every quality of ay a grace. Between these re- 
cumbent figures stands, in the place of honour, Mr. Onslow Ford's 
“Henry Irving as Hamlet” (2 131), a marble statue on which we 
should dwell at length if we not given full attention to its 


merits last year when it appeared in plaster, We may merely add 
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that Mr. Ford has introduced one or two slight alterations with | madriga), with its Rameau-like sentiment, was given with excel- 


striking success, and that the work is one which, to whatever alti- 
tudes the young sculptor may ascend, must always remain one of 
his most interesting creations. A new name, that of Mr. T. Stuart 
Burnett, signs a vigorous and meritorious figure of “ Rob Roy - 


(1970), the barbaric picturesqueness of costume in which may 
i _ played the invaluable art which perfect training supplies to mini- 


blind us to its sculpturesque merits; the modelling of the bare 
arms and hands is admirable. 

Iconic sculpture is a branch of art which fluctuates very little. 
The ascent and decline of schools leave the production of portrait- 
busts very much on the same level of prosaic excellence. Mr. 
Woolner’s heads bave his wonted smoothness and ideal polish of 
surface, and his wonted intellectual quality of expression. Mr. 
Boehm’s heads are a little less interesting than usual ; his “ General 
Gordon” (1989), executed for the Queen, is correct, but without 
fire. Mr. Thornycroft’s portrait-bustsare unequal, as they have been in 
former years. His “‘ Gray ” (2090), the marble of which was un- 
veiled the other day at Pembroke College, Cambridge, is very 
excellent ; and in 2068 he gives us a capital modern head ; but 
2074 is scarcely good enough to deserve his signature. Mr. Brock 
sends five eutintentiin busts, mostly in marble ; but when are we 
to see some more ambitious sculpture from Mr. Brock? Two 
newer portrait-sculptors are threatening the vogue of such excel- 
lent elder portraitists as Mr. Birch and Mr. Ingram; these are 
Mr. Pinker, who makes a distinct advance this year, and Mr. 
Onslow Ford, whose “ Rev. Newman Hall” (2082) is one of the 
best marble heads of 1885. Two very beautiful ideal busts, one 
female and in marble, by Mr. Armstead (2069), and the other 
male and in bronze, by Mr. Thornycroft, in the Grosvenor, dis- 
play the qualities of their respective artists. At the Grosvenor, 
a single bronze head by Mr. Alfred Gilbert is the only sign of lite 
given this year by the sculptor whose “ Icarus” attracted so much 
admiration in 1884. We hope that Mr. Gilbert, at the outset of 
what promises to be a brilliant career, will not rest upon his oars, 
or fritter away his powers on work which is not congenial to him. 
We hoped, tov, to see some other indication of Mr. T. Lee's 
artistic vitality than an insignificant head in the Grosvenor 
Gallery. Mr. Amendola and Mr. Nelson MacLean are two other 
young sculptors from whom we receive in the one instance 
nothing important, and in the other nothing at all, this year. 

We close this review by the mention of a few works which 
have attracted our notice in passing round the galleries of the 
Royal Acedemy. A careful male head (1978), by Mr. Fred. 
Calcott. Miss Amy Singer is a new name which signs two 
clever but somewhat exaggerated busts (1991, 1993), and a 
statuette of an old woman (2065). Mr. Bruce Joy has exe- 
cuted a poor bust of the Archbishop of Canterbury (1995) in 
some new material; it can hardly be, what it looks like, soap. 
Mr. Lantéri’s terra-cotta portrait statuettes, in imitation of Mr. 
Boehm, are clever. Mr. Tinworth, who exhibits no Scripture 
_ at the Royal Academy, and only a very inferior one at the 

rosvenor Gallery, has not flattered Mr. Edwin Chadwick (2067) 
in his astounding bust of the father of sanitary science, but has 
produced a startling likeness. Mr. Pomeroy’s “Study” (2057) 
and Mr. Albert Toft’s head (2036) aré carefully modelled. 
Neither Mr. Atkinson nor Mr. Samuel Fry will wish in time 
to come to be remembered by 2105 or by 2113. We believe 
that we have now done scrupulous justice to the not very inspiring 
sculpture of 1885. 


OPERAS AND PLAYS. 


At the Gaiety on Tuesday a meagre and somewhat cold audi- 
ence witnessed the first appearance in England of Mlle. Van 
Zandt as Mignon. This impersonation was among the artist’s 
most conspicuous successes in Paris, and it must be admitted that 
her great reputation was thoroughly sustained. Almost every 
great soprauo has interpreted the fascinating part, and excepting 
Faust no French opera is so generally and deservedly popular. 
Mile. Van Zandt’s conception of Goethe's beautiful creation is 
thoroughly original. Contrasted with the interpretations of 
others its distinction is so remarkable and piquant that it disarms 
the force of comparison. Its merit lies in the perfect demonstra- 
tion it affords of art supplementing nature. Mile. Van Zandt’s 
rendering of the lovely romance “ Connais-tu le pays” was unsatis- 
factory for the simple reason that the singer's powers are in- 
adequate. Yet even here the beauty of her phrasing and the 
exquisite purity of her intonation went far to neutralize the 
impression of defective power. In the lighter numbers of the 
her triumph was incontestable. The “ Swallow” duet with 
Laertes, the tender ballad that follows, and the dramatic duet 
with Wilhelm in the last act were notable examples of brilliant 
vocalization. The flexibility of Mlle. Van Zandt’s voice was 
strikingly manifested in the first duet, and the cadenzas were 
execu with extraordinary facility. Her power of sustain- 
ing a high note at the extreme pianissimo of suspiration is 
uctive of most delicate and marvellous effects. Mlle. Van 
dt’s vocal art is incomparably superior to her dramatic ex- 
which leaves much Her acting was 
uently wanting in jon and pa' sometimes unequivo- 
cally and Laertes of AL. Soulacroix was the 
elaborate study of an accomplished actor, The second act in- 
cluded the admirable scene between Laertes and Filine, omitted 
in Italian and English versions of Mignon—a scene conceived in 
the most characteristic vein of French comedy. The delightful 


lent spirit and style and the fine courtliness of the ancien régime 
by M. Soulacromx. M. Dupuy, as Wilhelm Meister, concentrated 
in his singing the force and passion of the lover. His acting was 
not, however, more inept and feeble than is usual with operatic 
tenors. Mme. Hamann’s Filine possessed many qualities, and dis- 


mize the loss of vocal freshness. M. Curroul sang the sentimental 
music of Lothario with genuine pathos, but with most uncertain 
intonation. Mlle, Verheyden was a spirited Frederick, with an 
appropriate mingling of vivacity and petulance. Conducted b 
Signor Bevignani, the orchestra gave the popular gavotte wi 
rare delicacy and finish. Next week Mile. Van Zandt appears in 
the title-part of Gounod's beautiful and neglected Mirei/le, a part 
which might have been especially designed for her. 

Mr. C. E. Dering’s four-act drama, The Power of England, an 
adaptation of Ouida’s Zdalia, was produced on Wednesday at the 
Imperial. It is a melodrama of the most excruciating type, full 
of exciting incident and wild incongruities. Queen's Messengers 
jostle with Greek adventurers, the British An.bassador consorts 
with revolutionists, and the stage is filled with a picturesque 
medley of Cistercian monks, Italian patriots, Neapolitan fisher- 
fulk after the pattern of MasanielJo, and other strange and 
wondrous figures. ‘he play is not unsuccessful in reflecting 
something of the gorgeous and wayward imaginings of Ouida, 
where nothing is so reasonable, so acceptable, as the improbable. 
The four acts are one vast and mazy turmoil of revelry. Lvery 
species of extravagance’ is enacted, and the spirit of riot is sustained 
to the end. In the first act we are introduced to Idalia’s villa at 
Capri, with a view of the Bay of Naples that suggests some shilting 
of the island for picturesque purposes. ‘The conspirators are met to 
plot against the King and eventually against Idalia, They address 
each other as “ caro ” or “ carissimo” in the most endearing fashion. 
Their manners have not the repose of Vere de Vere, though they 
rank as counts or princes. One of these worthies, Victor Vane 
iY name, rejected by the beautiful Idalia, vows to be revenged, 

e secretly introduces the troops, and the heroine is about to be 
sacrificed, when her lover, Sir Fulke Erceldoune, appears. Even 
this timely aid would be unavailing if it were not for the British 
Ambassador, Lord Leamington, who reveals himself, and deties 
the troops to carry out their dastardly aims, invoking the power of 
England. The power of England being vindicated, the curtain 
falls on the extraordinary tableau. The quality of the piece may 
be judged from this act ; it is a chaotic farrago of incredible bom- 
bast. If Ouida’s novels may be thus dramatized, where are we to 
stop? There isa chance for Mr. Henry James. Of the acting 
there is nothing to be said, save that Mrs Digby Willoughby, as 
Idalia, and Mr. J. A. Rosier, as Sir Fulke Erceldoune, made the 
best of a ridiculous business; they were also excellently supported 
by Mr. W. J. Morgan’s Newfoundland dog “ Lion.” 


FLEEMING JENKIN. 


jy his many friends the death of Professor Fleeming Jenkin 
is a true calamity. It was so sudden, so unexpected—so 
tuitous is really the word—as to be scarce credible even vet. 
The stock of which he came was exceptionally hardy and long- 
lived ; he was himself in the best of health and spirits, in the full 
force of manhood and intellectual activity ; he had in him, as it 
seemed, full twenty years of work and enterprise. And it is hard 
to realize that his bright and eager spirit is quenched, or that the 
influence it was his to exercise is a matter of memory alone. 

From first to last he was the busiest, the most energetic and 
laborious of men. He was born in Kent, and was educated in 
Scotland (at Jedburgh and Ediuburgh), in Germany, in Paris 
(where he saw the Revolution that shook down Louis Philippe), 
and in Genoa, where he took his degree. He served an a 
prenticeship with Fairbairn in Manchester, and had a considera 
share in the production of the first Atlantic cable. This was 
the earliest of many contributions, alike in theory and prac~ 
tice, to the science of submarine telegraphy i he was soon asso- 
ciated with Sir William Thomson, and his achievement exists all 
the world over—-in the Mediterranean, the Indian Ocean, in North 
and South American waters, wherever, in fact, deep-sea telegraphy 
has been accomplished. Meanwhile, he did admirable and lasting 
work as secretary to the Committee for the Determination of 
Electrical Standards ; as a civil engineer in London, and as an 
electrical engineer in Edinburgh and G w ; as professor of 
civil engineering at London and Edinburgh Universities; as a 
juror at many exhibitions ; and as engineer to most of the greater 
submarine telegraph companies. He founded in Edinburgh a 
Sani Protection Association, which has been imitated all 
over this country, and in the United States as well. He won the 
Keith Medal with a paper on the “ Efficiency of Machinery,” and 
obtained the troubled approval of Darwin with a note on the Oriyin 
of Species—the only one of many which the great naturalist was 
concerned to examine with respect. He produced, in Magnetism 
and Electricity, a work which is a text-book in three languages 
besides the one it is written in; he wrote on “ Healthy Houses,” 
on “Submarine Telegraphs,” on “ Fecundity, Fertility, and 
Sterility,” on “ Trade-Unions,” on “ Munro's Lucretius," on the 
“ Harmonic Analysis of Vowel Sounds,” on a score of subjects 
more ; he contributed to the Edinburgh, the Nineteenth Century, 
the North British, Macmillan, the Saturday Review, Finally, 
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in Telpherage he invented a method of transport by means of elec- 
tricity which seems to have a great future. And on the perfecting 
of this, his darling scheme, the largest and best, as*he believed, of 
his many contributions to the sum of human endeavour, he was 
engaged almost to the hour of his death. 

He has been described as “ intelligence personified”; but the 
description is only a half-truth at the best. It takes no account 
of the admirable human elements of which he was compacted, 
and leaves untouched the singular vivacity and completeness of his 
emotional endowment. He was not of those who discover the 
heart of their mystery to the first comer; not to know him inti- 
mately was to know him scarce at all. But to his friends he 
was a mine of qualities, an inexhaustible source of affection and 


t. 
“ He was a good man, good at many things; and now he has 
attained this also, to be at rest.” és 


THE SALON. 


HAT the first view of a Salon is somewhat overpowering is 
mainly due to the high average of technical skill, and to the 
evidence of ‘a disinterested energy employed on the solution of all 
manner of problems of style, on all sorts of audacious or gigantic 
experiments, on any novel and refractory subject. A second look 
reveals no stronger witness here than elsewhere of that intimate 
knowledge and love of special sides of nature which produces 
* preciousness,” or that fervid and mystic, attitude towards life 
which gives rise to the poetic vein in art. Probably, then, such 
sentiments are not common with the French artist; for what he 
does feel his artistic imagination and his practical training enable 
him to present forcibly. He is no mute inglorious Milton, but 
a bold and ready orator, who may often have nothing serious to 
say, but who always communicates it with surprising art. The 
Englishman may oftener work under the influence of these more 
intimate feelings; and, when he is feeble, illogical, uneducated, or 
rash, he falls into allegory, timid and humdrum, or obscure and 
insane. The Frenchman, who is always occupied with artistic 
expression, and is workmanlike even in his “ pot-boilers,” sins 
rather in intention than in method. When he has no love for his 
subject or perception of its beauties, he still uses, though without 
due motive, the broad suggestive style, whose proper function is 
to subordinate destructive details, to give tranquillity to relatively 
unimportant masses, to synthesize impressions, and hes up to the 
true focus of mental interest. By the meaningless practice of a 
style, he formulates an impression which he ought to have felt. 
The affectation of sentiment is the Englishman’s weakness ; the 
affectation of style that of the Frenchman. 

As great demands ave made upon the ordaining imagination and 
the executive power by large nude or historical figure-subjects, 
this class of work has been greatly neglected in England during 
the present century ; whereas in France it has passed with success 
through the hands of Géricault, Delacroix, Regnault, and others, 
and is still flourishing in the present exhibition. There are great 

re-pictures of all sorts, some of them strictly historical: as, 
for instance, Clairin’s “ Aprés la Victoire—les Maures en Espagne,” 
‘Casanova's “ Mort de Philippe II.,” Rochegrosse’s *‘ La Jacquerie,” 
Béroud’s “Henri III. & Venise,” and Bramtdét’s “ Départ de 
Tobie.” Others belong to this class in size and scope, but are 
freer and more fantastic: as Benjamin Constant’s “La Justice 
-du Chérif,” Torrent’s “ L’Epreuve,” and Prouvé’s “ Sardanapale.” 
“Others, again, are more decidedly decorative, as Fritel’s “ Solum 
Patrix,” Bonnat's “ Martyre de St. Denis,” Escalier’s “ L’Andante,” 
and such mural panels, mostly in dead distemper-like tones, as 
Besnard’s “ Paris,” Humbert’s “ La Fin de la Journée,” Baudoin’s 
 Fiancailles,” and Mazerolle’s “Cascade.” Largeness of scale is 
mot confined to such pictures as these, in .which we are jus- 
tified in considering size as a somewhat important ingredient 
of style. In genre, where the composition is more or less 
haphazard, and the interest one of quality rather than subject, 
enormous size is of dubious advantage. MRoll’s immense “ Le 
Travail—Chantier de Suresres,” a subject resembling Mr. Wells's 
“Quarrymen of Purbeck,” but six times as large, is painted in 
the subtle greys of Bastien-Lepage, and aims really at qualities 
and excellences proper to a work of cabinet size. In order to 
ensure freshness and atmospheric truth, the naive composition, 
the rough style, and even the proportions of the handling of a 
small sketch are preserved on a gigantic scale. The result, 
though strictly speaking finished as far as its aims allow of, 
is such coarse and offensive decoration as to be useless for all 
known purposes to which a picture can be applied. Again, 
though it is pleasant enough in general tone, neither the 
drawing and style nor the subject and treatment of Lerolle’s 
“L’Orgue” warrant its enormous size. Benner’s “ Nymphes,” 
Mile. Bashkirtsefi’s “ Avril,” G. Alaux’s “Au Village” are can- 
vases too large for their subjects and manner of painting. For 
instance, the leaves about iia inches long in Alaux’s picture 
might have been satisfactory enough in a sketch; but on this 
scale they become coarse and unmeaning splashes, neither elegant 
enough decoratively nor truthful enough realistically. The exi- 
gencies of light would require them to be either subdued or 
painted, not each in a single stroke, but with elegant touches 
aiming at the effect of light and shade. Lacroix’s forest scene, 
Hareux’s moonlight and his “ Bords de la Creuse,” and Richet’s 
excellent imitation of Diaz are all, though broadly and sincerely 


painted, unnecessarily and painfully large. There is no need to 
multiply instances of this error, or to do more than mention the 
existence of pictures with the faults of bad English rather than 
those of.bad French art. Such are Barrias’s “Mort de Chopin” 
and the contributions of Renan and Fontenay, which, strange to 
say, occupy places on the line, just as if they were in the 
Acadeniy. 

In portraiture, still-life, genre, and especially in landscape and 
pictures directly under the influence of landscape feeling, we see 
enough boldness aud enough sincere personal observation of 
nature to refute the often expressed fear of an “atelier” system 
of education and to relieve the most timid student of fears for his 
precious individuality. Bonnat, for example, has certainly not in- 
spired that striking and audacious piece of imagination and vi 
rous personal handling, “ Le Dernier Voyage,” of E. L. Weeks, 
though he doubtless inculcated that habit of observation by masses 
and that attention to delicate values which have enabled the yo 
Anierican to realize his strange Oriental dream in such a bold an 
original manner. The rugged vigour of Jobbé-Duval’s wane 
though somewhat too tragic, presentation of a municipal council 
has not been borrowed from the manner of his avowed teachers ; 
nor has the graceful but artificial and indoor sentiment of Cabanel 
prevented Louis Adan from pursuing a broad, tranquil, unaffected, 
and thoroughly open-air style of work in “ La Fin de la Journée.” 
Indeed, half the landscape-painters have learnt their trade from 
well-known masters of the figure. 

Naturally the veterans of art, Yvon, Géréme,Cabanel, Bouguereau 
(who has the médaille dhonneur this year), and Luminais, send 
work worthy of attention in widely differing provinces of interest. 
Their styles, however, are too much matters of European fame to 
require comment in a short notice. Remarkable amongst works 


by slightly later masters are Jules Breton’s “ L’Alouette,” a peasant 


woman listening open-mouthed in a morning ee of great 
breadth and solemnity; Henner’s “ Fabiola” and “ Madeleine,” 
painted in his usual stylish and pictorial manner; the strange and 
striking “ Acis and Galatea” ot the sculptor Falguiére; and the 
still-life of Vollon, who treats such subjects with all the dignity 
and breadth of the highest art. Much excellent work also comes 
from the hands of men of less widespread fame; as, for instance, 
Sochor’s warm and delicate piece of tlesh-modelling, “ Au Bain,” 
which is brushed with antique directness and simplicity ; Foubert’s 
“ Tentation,” with its admirable truth of expression and attitude ; 


‘Jenoudet’s squarely-painted “ Judith,” which combines nobility 


of type and dignity of style; Roy's intelligent realism “ Dans 
le Manége,” the beginning of a military duel; Jean Béraud’s 
“Les Fous,” painted in a similarly realistic way, and full of 
good attitudes and facial expression; Curtis's clever and original 
compositions and schemes of colour, “ Intérieur de St. Mare” 
and “En Gondole”; Marius Michel’s agreeable and graceful 
Andalusian scene, “ Peteneras”; Uhde’s * Laissez venir 4 moi 
les petits enfants,” painted, after the fashion of some old masters, 
in contemporary costume, and with the realistic environment 
of Bastien-Lepage or Dannat; Berteaux’s clever moonlight on 
a large scale, the “ Attentat & la Vie de Hoche”; Bloch’s 
“ Vendéens,” which is something like a De Neuville; and many 
others of equal merit. The still-life of Bergeret, Thurner, and 
the late Victor Leclaire are marvels of just colour and suggestive 
handling. 

Portraits by Bonnat, Carolus Duran, Whistler, Sargent, and others 
severally illustrate some principles not always suflicieutly borne in 
mind by English painters. These are, that flesh is in its nature 
excessively simple ; that, in the works of the greatest masters, as 
in nature, its colour is more uniform, whilst its modelling is more 
delicate, than that of the variegated stufls by which it is sur- 
rounded; that you cannot see with much definition more than 
one point at once ; that, in consequence, when you wish to obtain 
dignity or any strong impression, you should compose, both in 
force of colour and in detinition of detail, with reference to your 
focus of impressional interest; and that, by ingenious handling, 
tranquil and empty places of minor relative importance should be 
made to play a subordinate yet supporting and decorative part. 
Excellent work in this branch of art is also exhibited by Boetzel, 
Roussin, J. L. Simon, Souchay, Dannat, Condeixa, Van Beers, 
Axilette, Capdevielle, and Mmes. Hildebrandt, Abbema, and 
Beaury-Saurel ; many of whom, and especially the last-mentioned, 
go far to prove that the strength of French work need not ne- 
cessarily exclude the grace and retinement claimed as the exclusive 
property of English art. 

he most unlearned in art have noticed that close at hand 
most oil-paintings look hopelessly confused. Nature does not in a 
business Vike way always make her important contrasting patches 
of colour and light conterminous with the contours of things that 
have only been accepted as recognized objects by the experience 
of life and the information of all the senses. Sass arise many 
schools of vision and executive aim. For instance, the distinction 
between all the lights on several objects and all the shadow on these 
objects may so strungly affect the painter as to render eyes 
unimportant to him the ney 5 of their contours; for = 
reason he represents the up by two strangely sha tches, 
one light, the other dark. There are painters ane aed a with 
the acquired business-like view of nature, that they incline to the 


lower intellectual work of completing the accepted contours of 
things at the price of effect and impression. They proceed timidly 
from object to object by a blind and mole-like labour, and regard 
finish rather as an increase in the number and definition of the 

organized rendering of an ime 


objects introduced than as the 
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ion. From this commonplace way of looking at nature the 
French are singularly free. Their principal schools aim at effect, 
and are distinguished by their treatment and choice of subject into 
realistic and classic, naive and decorative. Francais, the father of 
the classicists, sends “ Le Lac Némi” and a “ Riviére Ombragée a 
Clisson.” His composition is evident and well balanced ; his colour 


wanted the Church abolished collapsed at once. There is a limit 
even ‘to Liberationist meadacity; and the petitions marked it. 
Equally disheartening to the Scotch Mialls and Morgans were the 
attitude and tone of the General Assembly. Hitherto the 
Assembly has held pretty much aloof from the Disestablishment 
agitation; but this year it adopted a somewhat more definite 

licy. There was ample reason for this. Mr. Peddie’s Bill was 


is a decorative scheme—based, however, on certain broad truths of | policy. 


value; and his handling has a deliberately planned and formal 
touch. Baudouin, Brioux, and others follow him in sentiment and 
execution. Harpignies, the most dignified in method and idea of 
modern masters, avoids the formality of Francais, even in such a 
large, noble, and classic work as his “Loire 4 Briare.” Hanoteau, 
though in some subjects his touch is rather marked, is, in the 
composition and view of nature, chosen in his “ L’'Homme Utile,” 
a realist of the sincere and unprejudiced sort. Other painters 
—as Boucher, Zuber, and Damoye—combine a deliberate scheme 
of handling with natural and unstudied arrangement and a realistic 
attention te value. Boulard has a noble landscape treated in the 
style of Jules Dupré, and executed with that master's rough yet 
pliable touch. Defaux, Dufour, and Courtens remotely derive 
their manner from the same source. Delpy has more of the loose, 
sweeping stroke of Daubigny. Many painters, and these not the 
least promising for a future school, are penetrated with a simple 
and sincere fervour for nature, and, like Rousseau and Millet, 
handle cumbrously or easily, as may chance to them in the bent of 
their quest for truth. Amongst these are Binet, Bouché, Boudot, 
Othon de Thoren, André, Emile Breton, Brillouin, Demont, and, 
above all, Allemand. Pelouse, quite a modern master, with 
his clever plan of laying on paint, is even more accurately ex- 
pressive of the confusion and multitudinousness of nature than 
the painters who have no regular system, while he is as free 
as they are from the embarrassments of a deliberate and formal 
touch. His method is well illustrated by Dameron; whilst 
Joubert and Baillet, with a freer imagination, still owe to him 
what is good in the executive part of their work. Le Camus, 
Lefortier, Flahaut, and Péraire all have something of Corot in 
their art. Péraire is a solider Corot without the grace; Lefortier 
is solid and has a grace partly his own; Le Camus and Flahaut 
handle differently, but are filled with the sentiment of the master. 
Defaux specially resembles no one; and, while ing of the 
d qualities of many, he has a superb and direct, yet unaffected, 
ndling of his own. His “ Aprés l'Orage” combines sincerity of 
impression with masterly, yet simple, execution. Lefortier has 
added some of Defaux’s strength to a grace adapted from Corot. 
Bistagne and Décanis, painters of Mediterranean scenery, rival 
him in directness and power. 


SCOTCH RADICALS AND THE KIRK. 


eye righteous soul of the Scotch Radical, who is almost always 
also the Scotch Dissenter, has, of late, been grievously vexed 
within him. He has been constrained to cry, yea roar, by reason 
of the prideful lifting up of the head of the children of Belial, and 
a vaunting prosperity of the minions of Cesar. In other words, 

has been intensely disgusted at the failure of some of his own 
designs, and at the obviously increasing welfare and popularity of 
that object of his fanatical aversion—“the Old Kirk.” He 
thought the local Caucuses had got the electioneering machinery so 
thoroughly in hand that in every constituency Disestablishment 
and Disendowment could easily be dragged into the rank of test 
questions. He has discovered that this game was neither so 
simple nor so easy as he expected. The most important ward of 
Edinburgh selected as its candidate Mr. Goschen, in spite of the 
reclamations of the Caucus, and of the fact that it was known he 
would not pledge himself to repeat their Shibboleth. The Inver- 
ness Burghs refused to accept the Liberationist nominee, a pert 
scion of Edinburgh Dissent; and in East Lothian the proposal to 
transfer the member for the Haddington Burghs to the county 
seat was received with such ominous disfavour, that the gentleman 
concerned promptly declined to sanction the risky experiment. In 
other constituencies mutterings of rebellion against the agents of 
Birmingham have been heard, loud enough to convince those 
astute intriguers that they have not yet got Scotland in their grip, 
and that the canny Scot is not going to dance to the tune of 
“ Down with the Kirk.” 

This disappointment has not been alleviated Sy ene from 
any other quarter, The disreputable little Bill of Mr. Dick Peddie, 
on which the Radical dissident had counted as a sure friend in ex- 
tremest need, proved the very reverse, , The unprincipled rapacity 
of its confiscating clauses shocked the general conscience; while 

ublic decency felt ou d by a measure of the kind being intro- 

uced to the Legislature y three men who had gained their seats 
with the help of assurances—weakly accepted by Liberal Church- 
men—that they would do nothing to push the Church question 
to the front during the existing Parliament. But the most 
damaging result of Mr. Dick Peddie’s performances was the 
flood of hostile petitions which he let loose on the House 
of Commons. Never within living memory has Scotland made 
such a demonstration as she made against this bungling icono- 
clast. Within signed by nearl 
three-quarters of a million of persons of leg: , were pou 
into the House of Commons against the Bill, while vad its 
favour could not muster two thousand names. The blatant asser- 
tion that the “immense majority of the people of Scotland” 


on the table of the House of Commons; and the Government of 
the Queen, whose first oath on succeeding to the crown is an oath 
to uphold the Church of Scotland as by law established, had not 
thought fit to give the slightest indication of their intentions re- 
garding it. Her Majesty’s Lord High Commissioner had chosen 
the month when the Assembly to which he was commissioned 
should meet, for the publication of an article, in which he advo- 
cated a readjustment of the relations of Scotch Presbyterianism 
on the basis of Disestablishment. (It was currently believed in 
Edinburgh that the Queen’s representative could not have com- 
mitted so indecent an indiscretion, except at the bidding of a 
ater official, restlessly desirous of probing the unhealthy 
umours of the public mind.) The orators of the Caucus were 
everywhere shouting that Disestablishment and Disendowment 
must be the Alpha and Omega of the political confession at 
the next election. Liberal Churchmen were being cajoled, and 
threatened, and taunted with the crime of preferring their 
Church to their party. In the circumstances, the Assembly 
thought it only proper to declare the Church’s position—and 
with some emphasis—to be one of perfect good will towards 
the Nonconforming Presbyterians, and readiness to work out any 
feasible policy of conciliation on their behalf—but also to be 
a position of resolute maintenance of her present patrimony, 
constitution, and establishment. This declaration did much 
by encouraging Church Liberals to resist Liberationist pressure, 
and has consequently been angrily denounced by the Radical 
journals, with the Scotsman at their head, as a “ declaration of 
war.” It is easy to call names, but the real grievance of the 
Radicals is that they foresee that they cannot count henceforth on 
the votes of Church Liberals, and that without these they will be 
seriously crippled. 

The Kirk enjoys, in its popular constitution, the immense 
advantage of a system of thorough local self-government, asso- 
ciated with a well-graduated series of superior judicatories, under 
the central control of one Supreme Court. Each parish has its 
Kirk Session; next to which comes the Presbytery ; above that is 
the Synod; and at the head of all the General Assembly. A 
committee of the Assembly, called the “Church Interests Com- 
mittee,” which has, we believe, existed for some three years or so, 
has this year been authorized to extend its operations through the 
whole Church, by organizing an affiliated committee in every 
presbytery. It is not intended that these committees should 
engage in political action; but that they should see that correct 
information on Church questions is diffused among the people— 
that they are kept aw courant of the position of parties and 
affairs, and, generally, led to realize their union with the other 
members of a great corporation. 

It is obvious, however, that if the Church question is to be— 
as the Radicals announce—the test question at next election, 
Church pe must rally their forces for political action; and a 
singularly effective scheme of organization has been drafted by Mr. 
Charles Baxter, of Edinburgh, which is not without valuable sug- 
gestions for defenders of the National Church in England as well 
as in Scotland. Mr. Baxter, however, in dealing with Scotland, 
occupies the bp ¢ ground, to which we have referred, of the 
widely ramified and perfectly coherent machinery of the graduated 
Church Courts. He proposes to create a political organization 
akin to and coextensive with the ecclesiastical, and which shall be 
called “The National Committee of Defence.” This organization 
shall consist of the “ Parochial Committee,” the “ Divisional 
Committee,” and the “ General Council.” Each parish shall haye 
its Committee ; the presidents of these shall form the Divisional 
Committee ; over these, again, shall be the General Council. The 
general idea of the graduated Church Courts, it will be seen, has 
suggested this constitution; but it is very properly proposed that 
the Divisional Committees shall follow the political instead of the 
ecclesiastical divisions of the country, and represent the parishes 
of a constituency rather than of a presbytery. In many cases, 
however, the civil and ecclesiastical boundaries are identical. The 
secular organization is intended to form a supplement to and to 
act in harmony with the Presbyterial Committees on Church 
interests. 

And the practical point, which it is suggested the members 
should insist on in every constituency, is this—that each candidate 
for a seat in Parliament should be required to give a direct 
answer, in simple and un-Gladstonian English, to the question, 
“ Do you, or do you not, agree that the matter of Disestablishment 
shall be reserved for decision for the people of Scotland as a sole 
and separate issue?” That question, put to every candidate on 
every platform, by the representative of a body distributed through- 
out every constituency from the Tweed to the Shetlands, would 
have a marvellous effect in compelling definite statements of 
principle; in choking off the waiters upon Providence and the 
slaves of the Caucus; in preventing such discreditable attempts as 
that of Mr. Dick Peddie; and in securing that Disestablishment 
and Disendowment shall not be touched, except by a responsible 
Government, and in compliance with the distinct wish of the un- 
questionable majority of the people. To demand this security is 
only reasonable. The national recognition of religion and main- 
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tenance of the Kirk is one of the fundamental conditions of the 
Treaty of Union ; and it is no more than just that these conditions 
shall not be meddied with by every Liberationist adventurer. If 
they are to be handled at all, it must be by the hand of the Im- 
rial Government and at the deliberate invitation of the people. 
oliticians of all classes and shades of opinion can unite in making 
the demand. It is not a party demand, but a national one. 
We have been much impressed with the simplicity and com- 
hensiveness of Mr. Baxter's scheme; and we trust that our 
otch friends will show theif usual practical wisdom in adopting 
it. If it does nothing else, it is pretty certain to effect what its 
author thinks should be achieved without delay, “ the liberation 
of the people of Scotland frdm the Liberation Society of England.” | 
That this Society should have contrived to gain the footing in 
the North which it does possess, shaky though it be, says a great 
deal more for its powers of bullying self-assertion than for 
Caledonian common-sense and self-respect. 


THE RICHTER CONCERTS. 


\ Ky Th the programmes of the two last Richter concerts there 

is some fralt to be found. It is unhappily a very rare thing in 
England to get the chance of hearing an orchestra under the 
leadership of a great conductor, and we cannot help feeling 
somewhat aggrieved when Herr Richter wastes his time in pro- 
ducing such wearisome commonplace as the Hyperion Overture | 
of D'Albert and the Symphony in O of Fuchs. All the other | 
numbers, with the exception of Glinka’s Komarinskaja, which we 
could have dispensed with hearing again, were in the highest 
degree satisfactory. The only novelty, however, was the Sym- 
phonie Funébre et Triomphale—one of the greatest of the great 
achievements of Berlioz. There have been few more nobly car- 
ried-out conceptions in music than this wonderful embodiment 
of revolt, death, and sorrow, followed by a triumphant resurrec- 
tion, in which all things disappear in the blaze of an almost 
intolerable light. The work could scarcely have been heard to 
greater advantage. There was perhaps a slight et towards 
coldness and uncertainty in the first movement; but Herr 
Richter never showed himself a greater artist than in his conduct- 
ing of the march and chorus. This symphony was originally 
composed for performance in the open air; wind instruments and | 
drums consequently predominate in the score ; after the conclusion 
of the fate of the Bastille Berlioz modified the work, and added 
the chorus. The opinion of Spontini after hearing it in its final 
form was not that which was apparently arrived at by the bulk of 
the audience at St. James’s Hall. Herr Henschel’ 


's admirable 
singing of “ Wotan’s Abschied und Feuerzauber ” calls for special 
praise; neither can we pass over a most admirable rendering of 
the No. 3 Leonora Overture. 


ART CRITICS AGAIN. 


aE art critics were very much abroad last week. Manly | 
confidence and omniscience have been pleasantly varied by the | 
deft art of “hedging” or facing-both-ways. Time was—and it | 
was a good time for criticism—when the word “censure” me 
synonymous with judgment; now it implies condemnation. The 

history of this curious change may be left to the philologer ; the | 


moral of it is excellent. Judgment has been discarded for censure, } 


with its airy affectation of serene infallibility. Mr. Arthur Severn | 
isa chief victim. No one, we imagine, regards Mr. Severn as a | 
novice, yet he is treated as if he were a great schoolboy hopelessly 
in the toils of thecrammer. The superior critic has a curt way of 
judgment. “Severn,” we are told, “would have been both a 
better and a worse artist had it not been for Ruskin.” If this ! 
oracular sentence means anything, it infers that Mr. Ruskin’s influ- | 
ence is lowering. Its tendency is to level down, to depress indi- | 
viduality, to strangle idiosyncrasies. ‘“ Severn,” it seems, has gone | 
to school, and “the prophet has found him in enthusiasm, patience, | 
and humility.” This reads like an extract from a private-school 
rospectus. Unfortunately Mr. Ruskin “ found” his pupil in less 
eaitable commodities, for “ he has shown him so many difficulties 
that his pictures seem always too much like ‘ advanced exercises,’ 
We see they are done with fear, trembling, and difficulty. ‘Take 
him away, poor fellow, and let him have a good time somewhere in 
recompense of all this labour.’ Such is our unuttered feeling about 
the artist who did them.” This friendly and truly critical censure 
has caused much merriment between Mr. Severn and Mr. Ruskin, 
and the former has hastened to set the critic's fears at rest. In spite 
of his terrible labours, in spite of Mr. Ruskin's unkind obstruction, 
he writes to say he means to have “a good time.” He has even 
managed to see the Derby, to follow the New Thames match 
round the Mouse, and is about to spend the rest of the season 
boating, not neglecting to ute his “advanced exercises.” 
Mr. Severn’s spirited letter receives the comment of the editor, 
who rather feebly supports his critic, and, of course, “ cannot see 
what Mr. Severn has to complain of.” If Mr. Ruskin has not 
found Mr. Severn ia the Christian virtues, all the editor can say 
is “the Professor's influence upon his friends must be strangely 
different to (sic) that which he exercises upon those who are per- 
sonally unknown to him.” 
From the same critic’s notes on the Academy some pretty 
flowers of criticism may be culled. Mr. Dickeee’s ‘‘ Chivalry” is 


“comic”; the damsel, knight, landscape, “ and even the sunset 


light bebind them” are spoken of as “ well-fed, proper, and com- 
fortable.” This is not tad, from an inheritor of Goethe and 
Winckelmann. Mr, Heywood Hardy's “ Roused ” is “ unfortunate 
in giving us only bits of snimals—one half of a boar and two 
halves of dogs pursuing him.” ‘This is horribly suggestive of a 
butcher’s shop in a beleaguered city, and what a grim Biirger-like 


| image is that of the two half-dogs on the trail of the hali-boar! 


Near Mr. Prinsep’s “ Indian work” the critic came on “some of 
Cowper's cattle.” Now Cowper may be pronounced Cooper, but 
Cooper is never Cowper. Perhaps “ Cowper's cattle” conceuls a 
playful paronomasia, such as “Cooper's cows” or “Cowper's 
coos, 

Omniscience was well illustrated last week in the announcement 
of a literary journal that a distinguisbed author had forsaken 
certain studies in which he is a specialist and was writing a 
novel. There was no pretence of veiling the statement with the 
decent preparatory “ we understand.” ‘The assertion was baldly 
put, the name of the distinguished author was boldly given, and 
only the title and nature of the work were wanting. ‘These were 
not forthcoming, for the excellent reason that the announcement 
is baseless, 

It is long since the public have been favoured with a more be- 
wildering example of biloquial nimbleness than is provided by a 
recent notice of Mr. Wills’s Olivia. It is quite Gladstonian in 
its adorable simplicity and directness, its sincerity of conviction 
and sense of leadership. After observing that “ it is hardly fair to 
criticize Mr. Wills’s Olivia as if it were professedly an adaptation 
of the whole of The Vicar of pin anne the writer goes on to say: 
“A few years ago it became evident that Olivia is a piece that 
is well constructed ; provided with dialogue that is flowing, but 
not superfluous, and with action that is sufficient.” The delicate 
phrase “it became evident” marks the gradual formation of the 
critic's judgment. It infers deep conviction and stable views. 
The very next sentence finds the writer in the shifting sands:— 
“ The dialogue was really the greatest test of Mr. Wills’s capacity 
as an artist, and it is not uniformly happy”—though it was a 
few years ago “ flowing, and not superfluous.” But the crowning 
and most characteristic utterance of this enigmatic criticism 
follows:—“It seems to me even that Mr. Wills is more of a 
poet, more of an artist, in prose than in verse—more of a poet 
and an artist when he escapes the obligation to be poetical, and 


| may be natural and at his ease.” This is as much as to say— 
' if Mr, Wills isa poet—that the poet more completely proves his 


title when he is engaged in painting a house, or riding a bicycle, 
or writing bad plays. Call you this backing of your friends? 
We hope Mr. Wills will accept his critic’s advice, discreetly 
veiled though it be, and escape the obligation to be poetical by 
refraining from writing poems or adapting plays. There is really 
no obligation, On the contrary, Mr. Wills may now shift the 
obligation—if it exists—from himself to a grateful public, and to 
the critic whose tongue shall be loosened. In that case we 
shall all be natural and at our ease—actors, managers, critics, 
audience, and Mr. Wills himself, Then, indeed, may our critic’s 
delightful prophecy be realized:—“ The prose of Olivia is worth 
very much more than the sterile and pompous verse of Claudian. 
And if ever literary taste—the taste for style, as apart from 
knowledge—should come to be diffused in England, that simple 
fact will be recognized, and good prose will get its due.” Good 
prose will, we fancy, get its due independent of the “simple 
noble sentiment without subseribi 


tact ”; but we can applaud _ 
at differentiates Mr. Wills's prose an 


to the subtle discernment th 
verse. 


PORTRAITS OF MR. RUSKIN, 


R. BARRAUD, of Oxford Street, has recently published 

three remarkable photographs of Mr. Ruskin. All three 
are admirable likenesses, and are most characteristic examples of 
portraiture, One is of ordinary cabinet size, the other two are 
of the extra size Mr. Barraud introduced for elaborate full-length 
studies. In ons of these Mr. Ruskin is seated at a small table, 
with his writing material and blotting-pad before him, and 
with pen in hand. The pose is full of individuality, and the 
expression of the face excellent in its concentrated thought and 
strength. The second has equal distinction and vitality. Here 
Mr. Ruskin appears standing against a birch-tree in a natural and 
easy attitude. Both these portraits display the highest finish to 
which modern photography has attained ; different in presentment, 
as they are opposed in aspect, they are both wonderfully veracious 
and effective. Even mére pleasing, and not less forcible, is the 
cabinet portrait—a fine study of the head, wrought with unusual 
finish in detail, yet impressive and broad in effect. 


THE BECKETT-DENISON SALE. 


ALF the people who attend the sales at Messrs. 

Manson, & Wood's galleries care but little for works of art. 
What they like is to see something run up to a sensational price, 
and, when the hammer is ae about to fall at an unprece- 
dented figure, to hear a voice offer five hundred more in one 
bid. An ecstatic groan then from the crowd, much 
resembling the curious note of approval by which tators 
at exhibitions of fleeworks bail on large rocket, As 
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nothing of this kind happened during the first three or four 
days of the Beckett-Denison sale, his majesty the British Snob 
was not satisfied; he declared that there was no spirit in the 
thing, and that the collection had been terribly overrated. But 
he quite overlooked the fact that in every large collection there 
are many objects of secondary value, and that the collection of any 
size entirely free from inferior works has yet to be made. Nor 
did he seem to remember the yards—we had almost said acres— 
of wretched canvasses that were mixed with the gems of even 
the Hamilton Palace sale of blessed memory. Great was his dis- 
— when the first day's sule only returned some four 
thousand, against the forty odd thousand of the opening day of 
the Hamilton sale, and he felt that he had been done; yet nobody 
who knew anything about pictures ever expected those offered for 
sale on the first day to realize a large sum. The only surprise was 
that some of them sold so well as they did; for several fetched 
more than double their cost, and one more than quadrupled it. In 
some instances, however, there were considerable losses, and one 
picture that had cost 472/. 108. only produced 1681. 

The second day's sale began badly, the small pieces of Japan 
lacquer selling at a great reduction on their prices at the Hamilton 
sale; among others a beautiful little cabinet, 8 inches by 4, which 
had cost 255 guineas, now only returned 68/. 5s. Things im- 
— when the Dresden china came on, and the Sévres sold very 

airly. Two clocks brought in nearly 50o/.; a bold but handsome 
Louis XV. marqueterie commode sold for about six per cent. more 
than it had cost at the Hamilton sale, and a parqueterie com- 
mode, of the same period, that had cost 357/., now realized 
404l. 5s. The third day was a dull one, and the fourth was not 
very exciting ; but both were interesting to amateurs of moderate 
means, since they afforded opportunities of acquiring excellent 
small specimens of fine work in jade and oriental porcelain, as well 
as 6tuis and snuff-boxes. A Dresden group four inches high went 
for 91/., but a Sdvres cup and saucer, for which Mr. Beckett 
Denison is said to have given 95/., only brought in 12 guineas, On 
the fourth day the Dresden china sold well, so also did the étuis 
and boxes, one gold box fetching 260/.; but the Sévres went for 
moderate prices, and when we came to the decorative furniture, 
the “bad times” began to tell with a vengeance. Five things 
from the Hamilton sale went for about two-thirds of what they 
had cost, three of them only making half or less of their cost 
price ; but the two handsome cabinets, with fronts of Japan lacquer 
and ormolu mountings, which had been purchased for 1,029/. at 
the Hamilton sale, made 834/. 15s. 

Some splendid things were sold on the sixth day (Friday), but 
it soon became clear that many of them would go at a serious de- 
preciation. Quite early in the afternoon a beautiful rock crystal 
vase that had fetched 205 guineas at the Hamilton sale went for 
only 58 guineas. A silver group of St. George and the Dragon 
and amagnificent gold snuff-box were sold for less than half what 
they had cost ; and so did the celebrated Soltykoff chess-table of 
damascened iron, inlaid with lapis lazuli, one of the finest speci- 
mens of Milanese cinque-cento metal-work in existence. It was 

archased about twenty-five years ago by the late Duke of 

amilton for 800 guineas; it was sold by the present Duke for 

,000 guineas, and it was now bought for the South Kensington 

useum for 1,420 guineas. We are very glad that this rare piece 
of workmanship has been secured for one of the national museums. 
An ebony cabinet inlaid with brass and Florentine work, which 
we remember thinking much oversold at the Hamilton sale at 
514/. 108., now went nearer its true value at 215/. 5s.; but, if the 
pedestal-cabinet by Buhl was dear when purchased at 2,310/., it 
was probably something of a bargain at 997/. 10s. The splendid 
cabinet of Milanese work with a “ fall-down” front, inlaid with 
lapis lazuli, jasper, and onyx, that left the Hamilton collection for 
1,071/., was now sold at a comparatively low figure. With- 
out calculating to a nicety the difference between the prices 
given and received, we may say that a large proportion of the 
objects from the Hamilton collection disposed of up to the sixth 
day of the Beckett-Denison sale were sold at a depreciation of 
from thirty to thirty-five per cent., or a loss of at least ten per 
cent. a year, besides interest. Whatever fault may be found with 
some of the lots, there can be no question about the excellence of 
many of them, and the moral which the first part of this great sale 
teaches seems to be that, to the collector's maxim, “ A good thing 
will always maintain its value,” should be added, “if you do not 

y too much for it.” It is, however, but fair to say that on the 
sixth day of the sale there were a few reliefs to the monotony of 
depreciation. Among others, the beautiful dish of Gubbio lustre 
ware, purchased by Mr. Denison last year at the Fountaine sale, 
was now sold to go to the South Kensington Museum for 829). 10s., 
a profit of more eight per cent. on the year. Badly as things 
had gone so far, there was worse to follow. The sale of pictures 
on the seventh day (Saturday) was most discouraging; for, 
although some of the lots were worthless enough, there were man 
gems among them. One picture fetched little more than half 
what it had cost at the sale of the Leigh collection, and another 
from the same gallery went for less than a third of its cost price, 
The celebrated “ Departure of Adonis for the Chase,” by Turner, 
that had been bought for 1,874/. at the sale of the Novar collec- 
tion in 1878, now went for 1,522/. 10s. It was a vain and futile 
promise when the first of the long list of lots from the Hamilton 
collection sold for three times as much as Mr. Denison had given 
for it. The price was trivial, and, as soon as a lot of any im- 
en was put up, the poverty of the land was made manifest. 


882/., and after that the massacre followed. The delicately- 
painted little Madonna, by Garofalo; the beautiful Holy Family, 
attributed to Titian; the Adoration of the Magi, by Marcello 
Venusti; the grand portrait of the Duchess of Richmond, by 
Vandyck ; the interesting portrait attributed in the catalogue to 
Holbein, but probably by another master; the Ostade, the famous 
“ Birth of Venus” in grisaille, by Rubens, and the same master’s 
celebrated “ Daniel,” all went for less than half what they had 
cost. After the Hamilton sale we expressed regret that Marcello 
Venusti's work, “Christ Driving out the Money-Changers,” had 
not been purchased for the National Gallery. It has now been 
secured for that collection for 966/., instead of 1,360 guineas, 
The Duke of Hamilton, who sold Rubens’s “ Daniel in the Lion’s 
Den” for 5,150l., is said to have been its purchaser on Satutday 
last at 2,100/. The bulk of the Hamilton pictures, re-sold on 
that day, went at a loss of between fifty and sixty per cent. 
There can be little question that the 47,795/. given for the 
first portion of the Beckett-Denison collection has secured some 
wonderful bargains; but the times are exceptionally bad, and, 
worst of all, there is no Mr. Beckett-Denison to bid at art sales in 
these days. 


THE GREAT REFUSAL. 


showers its gifts on me, 
All sorts of pleasant things, 
New hats, and gloves, and pounds of tea— 
I commonly accept with glee 
Whate’er the public brings— 
One clings 
To such pure offerings ! 
Loaves from the casual baker's man 
At luncheon I display ! 
A wig, a gig, a warming-pan, 
Ay, or a baked potato-can, 
I would not cast away ; 
For they 
Attest my genial sway! 


Tubs, billiard-cues, and landing-nets 
Are offered at my shrine, 
And dinner-bells and cigarettes— 
Such gifts the genial statesman gets— 
Such gifts as these are mine ; 
In fine, 
There’s nothing I'd decline ! 
A patent tricycle or two, 
ith automatic wheels, 
And yachting serges, brightly blue, 
And trouserings both chaste and new, 
Arrive from Galashiels. 
One feels 
What greatness this reveals ! 


Electric lamps, and boots and shoes, 
And collars, cakes, and jam, 
I take them all, I ne'er refuse 
The gifts of heathens, Turks, or Jews, 
Say gems from Amsterdam, 
Or ham— 
So affable I am! 


But when it comes to Titles cold, 
To gauds that vainly shine, 
The gilt Disraeli wore of old, 
(A man, my dears, as Bad as Bold), 
That gilt shall ne'er be mine! 
In fine, 
At that I draw the line! 


He Turnerelli’s wreath declined, 
* And J—a coronet. 
The first was rather to my mind, 
Wherein the People’s pence I find, 
And such a crown I'll get 
(You bet !) 
Before my sun be set. 


REVIEWS. 


THE REAL SHELLEY.* 


\ \ JE do not know whether Mr. John Cordy Jeaffreson is goi 

| through the whole English Parnassus, or whether he is 

iving us a Byron and a Shelley, each 

aster Francis would say. If he has 
is rather terrible. For 

after giving us one big book about Byron, whose life was sh 

he has now given a bigger about Shelley, whose life was sti 

shorter. What 


likely to be content with 
restitué a son naturel, as 
the former project in hand, the pros 


would suffice him about Keats, whose life 
| was shorter still, or Chatterton, whose life was shortest of all? 
And if it be said that this is mere flippancy, it must be replied 


* The Real Shelley. By John Cordy Jeaffreson. 2 vols. London: 


ly 210%, was given for a work of Largilliére’s that had cost | Hurst & Blackett. 188, 
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that the comparison of the Shelley and the Byron as little bears 
examination as it does cursory inspection. In the case of Byron, 
Mr. Jeaffreson was, at any rate, giving the contents of documents 
which (though, for our part, we think that both their interest and 


| their importance were enormously exaggerated) were certainly not 


generally known. In regard to Shelley he has had access‘to no 
such sources of information. As far us positive accessions of 
knowledge go, the only additions which he has made consist in a 
careful examination of the poet’s money matters, and in an elabo- 
rate but very inconclusive attempt to distinguish the Shelleys of 
the poet’s branch from the Mitchelgrove or unquestionably ancient 
stock of the name. If it gives any pleasure to anybody to know 
that there is a gap in the connexion which can be probably but 
not certainly bridged, he has that pleasure. But as, since the 
ravages of Mr. Foster and other genealogists of an iconoclastic 
turn, similar gaps are known to exist in half the pedigrees in Eng- 
land, it is difficult (at least we feel it difficult) to get up much 
excitement about that matter. 

Generally speaking, Mr. Jeaffreson’s purpose in The Real Lord 
Byron was a white-washing purpose; his purpose in Zhe Real 
Shelley is a tar-brushing purpose. In the execution of both he 
displays the same disagreeable literary qualities, and partly re- 
deems them by the same ludicrous over-estimate of the import- 
ance of himself and his discoveries. We know that the practice 
has been denounced as unamiable, as un-Christian, and what not, 
but for our part we cannot help cherishing this particular variety 
of—what is the polite word ?—let us say of natural. A man who 
can gravely and with evident conviction say of the scandal about 
Byron and Mrs. Leigh, “ till the present writer killed it,” is pre- 
cious to us, And it is very fortunate that Mr. Jeaffreson possesses 
this attractive characteristic, for it must be owned that his other 
characteristics need it. 

Mr. Jeaffreson divides his time between scolding the impudent 
or foolish people who have written on his subject before him, and 
courting the approval of the miscellaneous reader by an agreeable 
familiarity. Has he to talk of someschoolboy orchildish resemblance 
or difference between Thackeray and Shelley? He says, “ Like little 
Makepeace, little Bysshe had interviews with the Doctor between 
the four walls of the Doctor's study.” Observe the perfect footing 
of equality, or, to speak with more exactness, observe the grace- 
fully waggish patronage of the attitude of Mr. John Oordy 
Jeatfreson towards little Makepeace and little Bysshe. The same 
waggishness is displayed at much greater length in Mr. Jeattreson’s 
description of Shelley’s “ little turn-up nose,” which words of the 
a own furnish forth a disquisition of about a dozen pages. In 

is denunciation of Shelley’s descent from a Yankee apothecary, 
Mr. Jeaffreson is not so much waggish as animated by the proper 
contempt of Race for roture; but the denunciation is not much 
less wearisome. For the reappearance of “ poor Tom Medwin,” 
and so forth, the reader who knows Mr. Jeaffreson’s ways is 
quite prepared for them. Prepared also is he for wearisome and 
quibbling arguments against anybody with whom Mr. Jeaffreson 
has a ditierence. Mrs, Shelley, Lady Shelley, Mr. Garnett, Mr. 
Froude, Mr. Kegan Paul come in by turns for majestic rebuke, 
He informs Mr, Froude that he (Mr. Jeaffreson) is a white-headed 
writer, though whether this variation on the practice of Sleepy 
Hollow will have much effect on Mr. Froude we cannot say. 
When Mr. Jeatlreson, with not much more relevance and with 
much worse taste than if he had dragged in scandal about Queen 
Elizabeth, discusses the conduct of the late Mrs. Cross, assures us 
that she was “in some respects personally charming,” and that he 
(Mr. Jeafireson) “ hoped that the splendour of her literary fame 
would be spared the honour of biographical celebration,” and so 
forth, the ludicrousness of the proceeding, as before, atones for its 
other characteristics. We pardon Mr. Jeaffreson a good deal for 
the exquisite absurdity of his grave assumption that anybody 
cares one jot what he “hoped” in the matter. Even he takes 
few, if any, liberties with Peacock, wherein he shows his wisdom. 
That he is rather partial to Hogg, who perhaps did Shelley more 
harm than any other single person, who half prompted and 
wholly countenanced his escapades, and whose hard-headed Philis- 


tine freethinking is of the very most offensive variety of the article, | 
may perhaps be set down to Hogg’s second name being Jefferson, | 


a to his having incurred the wrath of those persons who 
ve incurred the wrath of the author of The Real Shelley. 

A book with so many and such unpleasant faults of manner, 
and with so little justification in material contents, would on an 
other subject detain us for a very short time. But Shelley is 
a very important person, and so much harm has been done to him 
of late by what Mr. Matthew Arnold, in a rather unusual out- 
burst of straightforward good sense, denounced in the parallel 
case of Keats as the “ pawing fondness” of his admirers, that 
some more attention is due to a book which, in however offensive 


and clumsy a fashion, attempts to tell the truth about his life. | 
That Shelley committed grave faults is undeniable. No one who | 
has read the unimpeachable narrative of Peacock can fail to see | 


that his treatment of his first wife was characterized by what 
would have been deliberate cruelty if anything Shelley ever did 
could be called deliberate. It is indeed true that his reported 
parting words to the unfortunate child (for she was little more) 
cannot in any fairness be made to bear the atrocious sense which 
Jerdan and Mr. Jeaffreson put on them, and that “ Do as other 
women do” merely means “Go your own way and live as you 

lease.” But this is only a case where injudicious exaggeration of 
the turpitude of an action calls away the attention from its actual 
faultiness, The other side of the matter, the elopement with 


Mary Godwin, need not be so harshly judged. But we can con- 
ceive no impartial judge pronouncing any other verdict on the 
escapade which led to Shelley's expulsion from Oxford than that, 
putting all theological questions aside, it was a mixture of folly, 
impertinence, and bad taste, only excusable in what Shelley 
always was, an overgrown bays under the influence of a mis- 
chievous friend like Hogg. hat part must be given to half- 
deliberate romancing and: what to downright hallucination in 
such affairs as the various unhistorical incidents of Shelley's career 
will always be a matter of question. We should say ourselves 
that the thing always began with a delusion, and that then 
Shelley usually reasoned himself into a belief in the fact by an 
elaborate process of action in accordance with it. 

If, then, there is anybody, putting the “ pawers” aside, who 
does not appreciate these facts about Shelley, it is well that they 
should be made to appreciate them. The real Shelley is to be 
found, caricatured of course, but in a caricature more faithful than 
fifty plodding portraits, in Nightmare Abbey, and soberly presented 
in Peacock’s two Fraser papers, in Hogg’s book, and elsewhere. 
If, as Mr. Jeaffreson seems to imagine, certain fiends—advocates of 
freelove and freethinking—have a scheme to prove Shelley an 
angel gud freelover and freethinker, they are unlikely to have 
the slightest success except with persons so silly that no refuta- 
tion is at all likely to produce any effect on them. That Shelley 
actually married each of the only two women with whom there is 
any reason to sus him of having carried on anything but 
poetico-platonic flirtations; that his finest poetry was written 
when he was as steady-going a husband as Southey himself; that 
his poems, becoming more and more beautiful se year till his 
death, betray less and less trace of the schoolboy folly which made 
him think himself an Atheist, a Republican, and all the rest of the 
rubbish—are facts so clear and certain that Shelley is actually a 
very awkward person for freelovers and freethinkers to have 
anything to do with. The darkest scandal—that concerning his 
relations with Claire Clermont—Mr. Jeaffreson himself does not 
believe, though he speaks about it in terms which show gross 
ignorance or gross carelessness. Claire Clermont was not Mary 

odwin’s “sister” in any real sense of the word whatever. 
Shelley might, after Mary’s death, have married Claire without 
infringing the Table of Affinity in the least degree. It is sufficient 
to repeat that Shelley is far from a good subject for the persons 
whom Mr. Jeaffreson suspects of making base uses of him. He 
talked and wrote much rubbish about the relations of the sexes ; 
but his elopement with Mary Godwin—a fault, of course, but one 
to be leled from the history of many men as to whom no 
scandal has ever been made—appears to sum up the actual laxity 
of conduct with which he is chargeable. 

To sum up, Shelley was a person whose character was for 
the most part generous and amiable, but whose judgment and 
will were abnormally weak, who was to a certain extent not 
responsible for his actions, and who committed one action which 
was very cruel, and only excusable because he was for the time 
under the influence of an overmastering passion. He cannot be 
called virtuous, because he never seems to have thought of doing 
anything he did not like because it was right, or of refraining 
from doing anything that he did like because it was wrong. He 
cannot fuirly be called vicious, partly because of the above- 
mentioned irresponsibleness, and partly because, with the excep- 
tions above noted, his conduct violated no moral law. In any 
case, Mr. Jeaffreson is about the last person who can judge him. 
His clumsy and Philistine censure misses the mark altogether in 
respect of a person who was so emphatically un-Philistine both 
for good and evil as Shelley. He professes, indeed, great admira- 
tion for Shelley as a man of letters. Whether he is at the point 
of view from which literary admiration of Shelley is possible at 
all, we take leave to doubt, and we finish this article with a quo- 
tation which fills us. with respectful astonishment. “ Isabel and 
Elizabeth,” says Mr. Jeaffreson, in discussing the “ Cazire”  gpong 
“are the same name, with differences of garniture in each case. 
_ Iza is the veritable name. To call a woman Izabel or Izabella is 
| to call her ‘the beautiful Iza.’ To call her Elizabeth (El Iza 
Beata) is to call her ‘the blessed Iza.’” From which, not to 
mention other miraculous deductions, we can only sup that 
Mr. Jeaffreson thinks the contemporaries of the wife of Vacheries 
talked, not Hebrew or Aramaic, but a very wonderful and un- 
grammatical kind of Lingua Franca. 


FOUR NOVELS.* 


HOSE who admire the force and the nastiness of M. Zola are 

nowadays gratified by the appearance of realistic romances, 
which show that the tatters off the mantle of that remarkable 
Parisian are already bedizening the shoulders of British writers 
of fiction. Perchance had Mr. Adams never read Nana, his own 
sterling qualities of fine description and an unstinted dramatic 
force of presentation would still have enlivened his compositions ; 


* Leicester: an Autobiography. By F. W. L. Adams. 2 vols. London: 
George Redway. 1885. 

Misogyny and the Maiden. By Paul Cushing. 1vol. London: J. & R- 
Maxwell. 1885. 

The Recollections of a Country Doctor. By Mrs. John Kent Spender. 
3 vols. London: Hurst & Blackett. 1885. 

Lady Lovelace. By C. L, Pirkis. 3 vols. London: Chatto & Windus. 
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but the work would possibly have been unmarred by its ent | it isa novel in which, though the characters make no attempt at 
characteristic, an inartistic nakedness in the description of vice, | being strikingly original, ‘the interest of the story is never 


which becomes offensive to the taste of most readers, and is 


unredeemed by those didactic which are said to have 
prompted the making drunk of M. ’s helots. 

Lewester: an Autobiography begins with a graphic account of 
the school-life of a misanthropical The first cheerless holi- 


days passed with servants in the empty school-house ; the fancies 
and friendships which follow in the train of scarlet fever at the 
school-hospital ; the passing excitement which fires the languid 
ulse during some stiff tussle in a foot-ball match—these are all 
— with considerable skill, though the language is often 
ilted, and becomes turgid when our author speaks of “ such 
instances as vomiting up my tea did indeed arrive at mine, like 
at most, nay, I suppose, existences.” At eighteen Leicester 
finds himself thrown penniless on the world of London. He 
tries writing poetry for bread, and of course starves. The pages 
telling of the dirty lodging-house, and the girl who befriends 
him there, his hallucinations, which are the result of hopeless- 
ness and a diet of bread and dates, are the best portions of the 
book, and the reader may at times happen on a vigorous touch 
ing the manner of De Quincey's Confessions. Ultimately 
our hero by good luck becomes secretary to an enthusiastic ex~- 
plorer about to set out for Central Africa. He makes the acquaint- 
ance of brother explorers, but suffers from “ dis-illusionment,” and 
at this epoch confides to his journal that 
Travellers are an aggravating tribe. They seem to expect you to know 
their books better than they do th lves ; to pretend that no one else 
ever went where they went, or, if some one else undeniably did go, then 
that some one else went the wrong way, came back the wropg way, and 
made rather a fool of himself every bit of the way. 


Before, however, Central Africa can be explored his patron dies of 
small-pox in Paris, leaving Leicester eight hundred a year, under 
a tacit understanding that he should see his friend’s unpublished 
‘papers a the press, and subsequently devote himeelf and the 
money to “ the Cause” of African exploration. With even this 
good promise of the first volume, it is almost a pity that Mr. 
Adams should have troubled himself to add thereto a second that 
is so feeble and a and especially as, had he omitted so 
to do, his work would not have been left in a more unfinished con- 
dition than that in which it stands at present. Leicester, suffi- 
ciently rich, and with a definite object in life, having many friends, 
and possessing the aflections of the girl who has befriended him in 
his evil days, now in me holds that “ this world is not much 
of a place to be happy in.” The reason of this deplorable state of 
things, as the second volume tries to explain, is that Leicester is 
the victim of “ superstitious hysteria.” t, although the way in 
which he leaves unfulfilled his trust, and breaks the heart of the 
girl who has given herself to him, may be a sign of incipient mad- 
ness, and is described as the result of his mother’s disordered condi- 
tion in the long past at the time of his birth, itis gratuitous during 
a whole volume to have set before us in disjointed sentences, and 
in lan that is frequently the reverse of nice, the objectionable 
details of the life of a bachelor in Paris, and, to conclude, we 
entirely fail to see the appropriateness of a quotation from the 
Song of Solomon with which Mr sees fit to end his 


work. 

After the lugubrious improprieties of the book that has been 
the subject of the foregoing ph, the cheerful optimism of 
Misogyny and the Maiden is truly refreshing, even though we 
must confess to a shudder when, on p. 10, it was discovered that 


lowed to flag. Any want of high colour and deep shadows in the 
Save presented will be atoned for by a charm of language and a 

elicacy of touch which are especially delightful in the deline- 
ation of the two maidens who are the heroines of the tale. 

The Recollections of a Country Doctor consist of a series of 
stories purporting to relate experiences in many odd corners of 
human nature, such as it is especially the privilege of country 
practitioners to explore. These tales, as their editor justly re- 
marks, are suited to different tastes; some are quiet, and some 
even are religious, while “uncanny” is an epithet that may be 
a Pplied to not a few which fill the three volumes before us, 

ng them up, we are prompted to note that to tell an “un- 
canny ” story with effect is an art given to few. More than all, 
here it is necessary that the moh should be made—for the 
moment, at any rate—to believe that the incidents are true, or, in 
other words, to feel them. Further, weird stories are often 
wanting in point, and in the attempt at continuous dramatic 
effect the climax is apt to fall flat. The story with which Mrs. 
Spender opens her series is of the “uncanny” class. In spite of 
a put together account oi ihe reaction of mind on body, 
and of the mental tortures of a dying smuggler, Jack Deverish, 
which are represented as being vivid enough to infect the attend- 
ants with his own terrors, the reader's common sense is never 
sufficiently stunned by the force and point of the narrative to 
deaden in his mind for the moment all whisper of improbability. 
And hence the story goes lame before its conclusion is reached. 

In “ Adela Bolton’s Conquest,” however, Mrs. Spender is at her 
best. The pathos of a child's love almost demands for the delicacy 
of its handling the pen of a woman, Adela Bolton, an actress, has 
saved the life of a child during a fire on the stage, and the mother 
dying from an accident connected therewith, she adopts the little 
one as her own. Years pass, and suddenly arrives a brother of the 
dead woman, Captain Denton, who, thoroughly disapproving of 
the stage, and making uncharitable comments “on the circum- 
stances of his sister’s death,” professes “his intention of instantl 
taking away his niece from ‘the Jezebel’ to whose care she 
been so unfortunately confided.” The law, of course, is on his 
side, and the Captain, with his sense of duty, proceeds to separate 
the child from her adoptive parent; but the pain suffered is 
acute, and, adds the narrator, “ I would rather not remember the 
little girl’s sobs and tears, nor how she clung in a terrified way to 
her foster-mother at the parting.” Now Adela Bolton had not 
taken to the stage from any liking for the profession, but simply 
because she was put to it early in life and it was necessary for 
her to earn money. Back, therefore, she goes to her duty and a 
home, thus described :— 

And as I stood on the threshold of the room, my heart bled for her. For 
on the sofa lay an emaciated, paralysed old woman, beautiful to look upon 
as a senseless waxen figure, even in her evident idiocy, with archi 
black brows, plentiful white hair, clear skin, and a mouth which smil 
one unvarying and childish contented smile. . . . “That is my mother,” 
said Adela, in answer to my questioning eyes. “She had fit after fit 
before she lapsed into this condition. . They told me she would never 
be any better, and they wanted to shut her up ; but I have kept her here, 
amused her, and tended her for years. I have had the best advice, but it 
was all of no good. She neither cares fur me nor knows me. I am despe- 
rately alone.” 


Time passes, and news comes that the child, under the care of 


the well-meaning, but “ sour-complexioned,” Captain Denton, lies 
at death's door. After recovering from the scarlet fever, the little 


the hero was apparently in the habit of taking successful fancy | girl “did not get better; she seemed to give way, and was 


s off.” However, this was merely an incident in the prologue. 

he body of the novel recounts how the members of a club of 
misogynists, “ all good fellows, but hardly one of them but what 
has a skeleton in his closet,” are subjected to the wiles of a 
maiden, the niece of their president. One of the prettiest chapters 
is the description of the girl’s first invasion of the club dinner- 
table, and then her final triumph in the drawing-room, where, 
though at first “ these pillars of conservatism . . . eyed each other 
sheepishly, and went about the room like men oppressed with a 
sense of sin,” yet none could in the end withstand the charm when 
she overtook and talked to them one by one, and then served them 
coffee, seeing that “ her own dainty hands prepared the flavorous 
beverage and bore it to each recipient.” : 
It would take the cream off the dish were we to attempt in 
analysis any detail of the havoc wrought by the maiden on the 
hearts of certain of the misogynists. To this main =~ Mr. Cushing 
rings a refreshing change in depicting the joys and woes of Nelly, 


the beautiful daughter of the gamekeeper, whose heart is enthralled | 


by the fascinating but thoroughly selfish Merle Mallocke, well 
characterized as “ a dilettante in love.” 


He was not a libertine. No lover of wstheticism is a libertine. He was 
simply and solely a dilettante in love. She was a delicious piece of girl- 
hood to caress and converse with; she made life piquant for him, and he 
had no desire to open his eyes to the practical issues. He knew that she 
loved him; therein lay the prolific root of her charm. He believed he 
loved her, and he did to the full extent of his dormant powers. . . . Where 
the end would be he did not know ; that was an element of vulgarity absent 
from their ideal friendship, as he understood it. . . . If, like his own, 
Nelly’s passion had been absorbed by Platonic estheticism, there would 
have been little danger or cruelty in his conduct. But Nelly was not a 
Platonist in love. She knew what it was for the blood to burn and the 
heart to hunger. Her love had in it the fibre of patience and hope and 
supreme faith. 


"Before dismissing Mr, Cushing’s book, it is just to say of it that | 


shots at galloping buflalo-cows, “in the left eye, three hundred | gradually losing strength.” Adela forces her way to the sick- 


room :— 

It was a huge, featureless room, with blank walls and no pictures on 
them ; it made one shrug one’s shoulders to think of the little one who was 
being nursed in it. ... The child’s face had a white, odd look; but she 
breathed a sigh full of content, as Adela gently removed her bonnet and 
sat down quietly by her side. . . . The tiny fingers instinctively slipped into 
the larger hand, 

The suspense for the next few hours is terrible, and the child's 

life hangs by a thread, for they cannot get her to swallow. She 
is sinking, and all attempts at giving stimulants fail. Everything 
depends on rousing nature. “ ‘Try her with one of your old merry 
talks,” says the doctor to the broken-hearted woman; and the 
attempt succeeds, for thus it befell :— 
All of us were marvelling at the success of the experiment, and also at the 
revelation of such depths of tender affection with such unexpected self- 
command. The little one had no longer refused her beef-tea. A slight 
abscess which had alarmed us succeeding the ordinary sore throat, for 
which we had feared to try an operation, as the strength was so much 
reduced, had burst, when little Maude tried to join in Adela’s infectious 
laugh. The difficulty of swallowing once obviated, the progress made by 
the little patient became steady. 


These extracts have already run to an abnormal length, and the 
space at our disposal must forbid our attempting any further 
notice of the many pathetic little tales that fill these volumes, 
The third volume is not the best of the series, and, as the editor 
herself apologetically remarks, many of the narratives deal with 
philanthropic subjects of merely local interest ; but among others 
the story which closes the second volume, “ Miss Farley’s Com- 

ion,” is gracefully told, and may take rank with “Adela 
Bolton's Conquest ” for cleverness in the management of detail. 
There is nothing objectionable in the story of Lady Lovelace, 


‘only it is a trifle uninteresting, and one has to turn over many 


leaves to get at it. In an old English country house Edie Fairfax. 


. 
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and Phi] Wickham have been engaged to each other since child- 
hood. However, in the first chapter, Miss Edie announces to her 
lover that, finding the “ engagement does not seem to be like real 
love-making, but more like playing at it,” she desires for the space 
of a year to hear nothing more about it. At the expiration of 
that period the situation is to be reconsidered by both parties; 
and, such being the agreement, Miss Edie’s father and Master 
Phil's uncle are made aware of the altered state of affairs. Here- 
upon down from London comes Miss Yorke, a distant cousin, to 
spend the winter on a visit at the Squire’s, her mother having been 
obliged to betake herself ‘‘ to the Riviera to pass the winter on 
account of her lungs,” and the young lady turns out to be “ en- 
dowed with the voice of a prima donna, as well as the step of an 
empress and the face of an angel.” But it is not entirely an angel 
that Edie thus unawares finds herself called upon to entertain. 
Ellinor Yorke takes a habit of saying “ Thanks, little Edie,” with 
a sweet smile that her country cousin characterizes as “ hateful, 
odious, patronizing, irritating, intolerable!* Further, Ellinor 
insists on riding Edie’s favourite mare Coquette, a skittish little 
thoroughbred with two or three inveterately bad habits, and, 
after checking a rear and a bolt, galls the rightful owner b 
exclaiming, “She has not been properly managed; I woul 
break her of this in a week.” After this the fat is soon all 
over the fire, First, Ellinor makes eyes at the Squire until 
poor Edie imagines she sees in her a future stepmother. Then, 
aving driven a friend of Phil Wickham’s so besotted that he 
shoots himself, this accomplished flirt proceeds to bring the re- 
luctant Phil to her feet, and poisons the well-spring of affection 
in Edie’s warm little heart. Forthwith appears Lord Winter- 
downe upon the scene, a “ middle-aged scientific peer,” owner of 
neighbouring estates—tall, thin, and slightly bald. “ His mind 
was of the neat and unpretending order, so likewise were his 
manners and ap nce”; and how this gentleman unwittingly 
is allowed “ to poach on his (Phil’s) preserves” is the tale that 
the second volume proceeds to spin out. The third concludes 
many matters. Edie finds herself “ too honest-hearted for the 
réle of careless flirt she bad elected to play,” and sends the 
enamoured peer about his business. But then comes news of Phil's 
engagement to Ellinor, and Edie thereon pretends to engage 
herself to the uncle, Colonel Wickham, to “save a lot of worry 
and botheration.” The pretence is, of course, a lamentable 
failure when “ old loves, new loves, first loves, and last loves” 
meet together in the whirligig of London ; but it would be graceless 
on our part to give further details, and we hasten to refer our 
readers to the volumes themselves for the satisfaction of all 
legitimate curiosity as to the ultimate fate of these worthy people. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER.* 


TRANSLATION of the Iliad into English verse remains, 
like the quest of the Grail or of the Fleece of Gold, an ad- 
venture hardly to be achieved. Galahad found the Grail, and 
Jason the fleece, but the perfect English Homer, the Homer which 
women and untaught men can read as we read the English Bible, 
remains an attractive vision unattained. Mr. Way, the Head- 
master of Wesley College, Melbourne, is the author of a spirited 
and romantic version of the Odyssey. We praised his translation 
when it appeared. We can scarcely give the same measure of 
ise to the first Six Books of his Iliad. The Iliad is a much 
more difficult poem to render than the Odyssey. Of all romances 
the Odyssey is the best, as it is the first : the interest of the story, 
the excellence of the plot, cannot be disguised even in the baldest 
copy. Bryant’s blank verse cannot tame its spirit, nor Buckley’s 
destroy its fascination. But the Iliad is a different matter. 

e plot is much less compact and ingenious. Whether it has 
suffered from interpolation, or been dove-tailed and cooked in the 
innumerable ways (all contradictory) suggested by the in- 
genuity of commentators, we have not here to inquire. But 
assuredly the interest is more scattered than in the Odyssey, 
the wrath of Achilles is less absorbing than the return of 
Odysseus, The long narratives of fighting and wounds must have 
been most delightful hearing to the warlike sons of the Achzans, 
who would relish the description of every thrust or parry; but 
modern readers cannot take the same pleasure in this unscientific 
butchery. Though in the Iliad Homer rises to such heights of 
try as elsewhere have no parallel, it is in the Iliad that he nods, 
ever he nods at all, or, in any event, makes his civilized readers 
nod. Horace, of all men, must have had least sympathy with 
the throwing of large rocks and the surgical details of wounds, 
and hence probably his remark on the occasional drowsiness of 
the poet. It is also certain that the style and language of the 
iad are more difficult than the style and language of the Odyssey 
to fit with an English equivalent. The diction of Homer is like 
the diction of our English Bible—a composite style, full of sur- 
vivals of ditferent periods, and never really the spoken language 
of any particular age. Like the English of the bible, the Greek 
of Homer is a vehicle for a certain literary purpose. Yet, though 
Biblical English, with a dash of Malory, fits Homer’s meaning 
well enough where the Odyssey is concerned, we feel somehow 
that it is happily adapted to the more concrete and practical 
liad. In the Odyssey we are in fairyland, wandering 4 the 
shores of old romance. In the Iliad we are in the fighting, 
workaday world of a distant humanity. Thus, though the 


* ‘The Tiiad of Homer (I-VI) Done into Enclish Verse by Arthur S. 
Way, M.A. London: Sampson Low & Co, 1885. 


Tliad may perhaps be the oiter poem of the two, its interest is 
more concrete, less romantic, .ess easy to fit into modern or any 
other diction that shall be representative and satisfactory. 

One of the chief faults of Mr. Way's Iliad is his style. He has 
obviously been pleased by Mr. William Morris's Sigurd, and has 
copied the mannerisms of that rendering of the Volsung Saga. 
Now, in Sigurd Mr, Morris had a certain right to employ ‘English 
almost prehistoric, here and there, because the antiquated words 
ciel the antiquated speech of the Teutonic sagamen whom he 
was imitating or paraphrasing. But these archaisms were terribly 
out of place in Mr. Morris’s rendering of the A&®neid. by 
was a learned poet, an antiquarian, but his researches into t 

t were by no means expressed in language borrowed from 

‘abius Pictor, or the Libri Lintei, or the Hymn of the Arval 
Brothers. Mr. Morris's ineid, on the other hand, was full 
of ru archaisms, and the Mantuan set 
over the craggiest paths and passes. Mr. Way, in his Ili 
falls into the por error. It is the chief fault we have to 
find with him. Doubtless the Athens of Pericles found obscu- 
rities and archaisms in Homeric phrases. We know, irom a 
familiar passage of Aristophanes, that a kind of Clarendon Press 
School edition of the Epics, with explanatory notes, was used in 
education. But that is no reason why Mr. Way should force 
difficult and ugly archaisms, not Biblical, but rather after the 
taste of Mr. Freeman, on modern English readers. Every Athenian 
knew what was meant when Homer said that Achilles called the 

ple to the dyopd. But will all English readers know what 
omer meant when Mr. Way makes him call the people to “ the 
folk-mote-stead”? “This is affectations,” and this way lies 
antry. There is nothing about folk-mote-steads in the English 
ible, the main current of which (avoiding obsolete eddies of 
style) is, after all, the best source for the Homeric translator. We 
offer a number of examples of archaisms which remind us, .ot of 
Homer, not of the Bible, but of Mr. Freeman in his most Teutonic 
humour. In Book I., line 9, BaowAqi is “ the war king,” which 
> is meant to imply that Agamemnon (we wonder Mr. 
ay does not call him the Bretwalda) had more power in war 
than in times of peace. Our old and difficult friends, the edxvnpudes 
"Axavoi, appear, much to their astonishment, as “ Achaians battle- 
harness-dight,” for Mr. Way is profuse in hyphens. It is more mis- 
leading to translate Zeus as ‘“‘ Zeus Allfather,” which merely recalls 
Kingsley’s Hypatia and “Odin Allfather,” the epithet being probably 
post-Christian. As for we might offer 
a prize to any one who should conjecture how Mr. Way renders 
the words. He actually speaks (hyphens again) of “ the 
thunderous-tumbling-sea,” which we take to be the ideally worst 
of all impossible renderings. The quiver of Apollo, dpnpeea, 
is “his quiver, the doom-enfolder.” Why “doom-enfolder,’ or 
why are “ wrath-arrows”? The unlucky dveiporddos figures 
as a “‘dream-arreder,” quite a new professional title. But this is not 
so absurd as the line in which Calchas is called a “great bird- 
seer,” as if he had been a bird with the gift of prophecy, not a man 
learned in the flight of birds. Mr. Way immediately afterwards 
speaks of his “ augury-skill,” a queer compound, “ skill” being 


r. Way's heroes speak of Apollo (‘Exn3édos) as “ Far-smiter’ 
—“ Wherefore hath Far-smiter yiven us woes ?”—and this is 
“ quaint,’ though not, we admit, so quaint as “ the dapper-greaved 
Achaians” of Mr. Newman. The phrase “no wise worser” may 
pass, though it does remind one of “the Wusser” in the old story 
of the showman. Again, dvadeiny émeméve (in the speech of 
Achilles) sounds odd as “ shamelessness-clad”; and we are not 
propitiated by “ shadow-ribbed mountain” (why “ribbed ”?) nor 
“O frontless hound.” To speak of “Counsellor Zeus” is queer, 
and unpardonably Morrisian is it to call the plain péeya fidos by 
such a Northern periphrasis as “the great sword’s battle-flume.” 
It may be more excusable to render oiridavds by the very ex- 
pressive “niddering,” but why in the world should oivora 
movrov be “the harvestless tide”? The term “unvintaged,” or 
“ unharvested,” translates another familiar epithet, not oivora 
(I. 350); or, if Mr. Way prefers a reading attributed to Aris- 
tarchus (dzeipova), here, too, “ harvestless ” must be incorrect. 

So far we have been noting the defects of Mr. Way's version, 
defects quite wilful, and easily corrected or omitted in his version 
of the remaining eighteen books. Mr. Way, of course, may have 
such pleasure in compound and Morrisian words that he will re- 
main constant to them. But a translator has to make his choice 
between his own pleasure (which is apt to e of the nature 
of whim) and the'pleasure of the mass of his readers. They, we 
feel certain, do not wish to be reminded of Mr. Morris (admirable 
as that writer is in his own field) or of amateur neo-Teutonism 
when they are being introduced to “the strong-winged music of 
Homer.” Now Mr. Way in very many passages does offer us a 
version at once close, spirited, swift in movement, and simple. 
We have read much of his translation with great pleasure, and 
think that when he is at his best, and when he avoids his pet 
archaistic stumbling-blocks, he is a translator who might well be 
a favourite with English readers. We select a few pieces in 
which, to our taste, he proves his power, and carries a reader with 
him. He is often good in invective; take Hector's upbraiding of 
Paris (iii. 38) :— 

And Ilector looked down on him there, and he chode with words of 


scorn : 
“ False Paris! O face without peer, heart woman-mad, faith-forlorn ! 
Would yy hadst never Le.n wedded—ay, would thou hadst never been 
born 
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Yea, even of that were I fain, and more were our gain therein, 

Than that thou shouldst be thus our reproach and the scorn of all thy kin! 

Ha, but the long-haired Achaians will laugh in their triumph-glee, 

Crying, ‘ This is the chief of the champions of Troy !’—for that goodly to 
see 

Is thy body, but manhood or might is there none in the heart of thee. 

Was he like unto thee, the man in the sea-swift galleys that hied 

Over the broad surf-ridges with comrades true and tried, 

And was guest of the strangers, and stole him a fair wife out of their land, 

From afar, a daughter of spearmen mighty of heart and hand. 

For a bitter grief to thy father, thy city, and all thy race, 

And to them that hate us a joy, and to thee confusion of face ? 

And wilt thou not bide Menelaus the Arés-beloved ?—not thou ! 

Thou wouldst know what a warrior is this whose wife thou hast gotten 


now. 
Small help shouldst thou have of thy lyre and the gifts Aphrodité be- 


sto 
Thy curls and thy comeliness, when low in the dust thou wert bowed. 
Ha, but the Trojans be downtrodden cravens, or long agone 
A garment of stone hadst thou donned for the evils thy lust hath done.” 
This keeps very close to the Greek (Mr. Way almost always does 
that), and, but for five or six harsh oe on | compound terms, is 
almost as as the metre and the conditions of the task will 
permit. Here, again, is Helen’s rebuke of Aphrodite (iii. 399) :— 

“0 Va, must thine enchantments be dragging me ever down! 
What, wilt thou hale me thy captive again unto some fair town, 

Some city in Phrygia-land or Maeonia’s lovely lea, 

If perchance there too thou hast found thee a minion that waiteth for me! 
Since now Menelaus hath vanquished the prince Alexander in strife, 

And looketh to lead me home, the false, the hateful wife. 

For this cause comest thou hither, O treacherous-hearted, now ? 

Nay, go thou, sit by his side, and forsake the heaven-path thou, 

And never again turn back with thy feet to Olympus’ steep, 

But = out thine heart upon him, and thy darling in love-ward 

Till he stoop to thee, call thee his wife, or in scorn look down on his ! 
But I, 1 will not go—indignant were all men if this should befall— 

To be handmaid unto his couch: they will all cry shame upon me, 

The daughters of Troy :—yea, now is mine heart all misery.” 

Again, we offer a spirited rendering of a simile (v. 497) :— 

And as when by a wind the chaff through a threshing-floor is borne, 
When the winnowing-fans are waving, and She of the Golden Corn 
Parteth the grain from the chaff by the wind-blast lightly tossed, 

And the -heaps whiten and whiten ; so the Danaan host 

From head to heel grew white with the dust that, raised on high 

By the feet of the steeds, rolled up to the brazen vault of the sky, 

As the charioteers wheeled round, and the cars plunged back mid the fight. 
To show how close this is, and what an advantage his metre 
gives Mr. Way, we quote the prose of Mr. Leaf:—“ Even as a 
wind carrieth the chaff about the sacred threshing-floors, when 
men are winnowing, what time golden-haired Demeter, in rush of 
wind, maketh division of grain and chaff, and so the chaff-heaps 
wax white—so now grew the Achzans white with falling dust 
which, in their midst, the horses’ hooves beat up into the brazen 
pe as fight was joined again, and the charioteers wheeled 


How this warlike image from the threshing-floor where 
Demeter dwells, “with corn and poppies in her hands,” recalls, 
and with what a difference, Joachim du Bellay’s 

A vous, troupe legére, 
alle 
If Mr. Way could keep his whole translation on this level, so 
rapid, distinct, close to Homer, and unaffected, we might look no 
further, but declare that the Quest was ended, and 
Gold brought home. But yadera ra «add, 


BOOKS ABOUT LAW.* 


— They have held the first place among reports, 
beyond all dispute, ever since they were established, now close on 
twenty years ago. They have not only paid their way, but 
20,0001,—which was no part of the intention of their 


earn 
founders. With all this, they are very fairly reports. How 
far they have achieved the objects which Mr. iel and his col- 


leagues had in view when they invented them may be matter for 
consideration. For the moment we will content ourselves with 
a sketch of Mr. Daniel's history. 

In 1863 the condition of law reporting had long been, like the 
Canaanitish Poor-law in the never-to-be-forgotten pamphlet, “ the 
delight of economical doctrinaires and the despair of practical 
statesmen.” This delight and this despair found expression in, 
among other places, two Reports, wy in 1849 and 1853 


respectively, by ial Committees of the Law Amendment 
Society, which . Daniel reprints in full ) the present 
volume. In May 1863 Mr. Daniel first set his hand to the 


jag. © in a short paper circulated among the legal profession, 
which he s that the Proper remedy was the esta- 
blishment of reports authorized by collective authority of 


* The History and Origin of the Law Reports. By W.T. 8. Daniel, 
Q.C., late Judge of County Courts. London: Clowes & Son. ; 

Commentaries on Equity Jurisprudence. By the Hon. Mr. Justice Story, 
LL.D., sometime one the Justices of the osum Court of the United 
States. First English Edition. By W. E. Grigsby, LL.D., B.C.L., of 
Balliol College and the Inner Temple, Esq., er-at-Law. London : 
Stevens & Haynes, 

Commentaries on the Common Law. By Herbert B LL.D., 
Herbert W. Greene, BCL. of the Tuner Temple, Barns 

. Greene, nner isters- 

at-Law. London: Maxwell & Son. 
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| the Bar, prepared by persons specially appointed on behalf of 
barristers generally, and published subject to general supervi- 
sion - hy judges. It was an essential of the scheme 
that reports should be financially ing. This 

ptember of the same year to address to the present Lord 
Chancellor, then Solicitor-General and leader of the Equity Bar, 
a long letter setting forth the evils to be remedied, and the 
remedies which he proposed. The evils were, briefly, these, 
There were no less than sixteen sets of reports, dealing with the 
decisions in different courts, known as the regular or authorized 
reports, published by private persons for their own benefit, but 
with the sanction, and to some extent co-operation, of the re- 
spective judges. Besides these, and co-extensive either with all 
or with some of them, were the unauthorized reports, which were 
at that time the Law Journal, Jurist, Law Times, Weekly 
Reporter, and New Reports, Some of these were practically re- 
cognized as of high authority, the Law Journal Reports in par- 
ticular, on account of their comprehensive character, commanding 
a much larger circulation than any other set of reports. The 
annual cost of taking in the whole number, regular and irregular, 
was about 45/.,and any one who did so had each important case 
reported, it might be in the same words, at least six times. An 
evil not less pressing than the enormous extent and expense of 
the reports was that the article so redundantly supp was 
bad. here the competition was so keen the reporters were 
paid little, or, it was said, in some cases nothing, and con- 
sequently did their work ill. Also where six men were set to 
do the work of one, especially where the six were all fellows in 
oe ee (for no reports not prepared by barristers were or 
are allowed to be cited), and possibly personal friends, it was com- 
mon enough for one of them only to do the work, and for the other 
five to make use of it upon a general understanding of mutual 
assistance. Mr, Daniel was at some pains to explain that his ideas, 
though in conflict with the general principles of Free-trade, were 
so on account of the peculiar nature of the subject, for, as he truly 
pointed out, the demand for law reports is strictly the creation of 
the supply, iastead of its being the other way on, since a considerable 
part of the consumers are bound by the causes of their consum 
tion to consume everything of any merit or any potential merit 
that any one is able to produce. This apology appears to be un- 
necessary, because there is really nothing in the Law Reports as 
at present constituted—and Mr. Daniel is to be congratulated on 
their constitution being as nearly as possible what his fancy painted 
it—inconsistent with perfectly free trade for every one that Fikes to 
indulge in it. If the Law Reports have slain the whole of their 
“ regular ” predecessors, and (as is probably the case) made consi- 
derable havoc among their “irregular” rivals, it is due to their 
merits just as much as the fallen estate of small shopkeepers 
is due to the superior attractiveness of Mr. Whiteley or Mr, 
Barker. The consequence of Mr, Daniel's letter to the Soli- 
citor-General was a meeting of the Bar, the requisition for the 
summoning of which was signed by 382 practising barristers, 
many of whom were then or have since become famous, Of ex- 
isting judges we find the names of Lord Coleridge, Sir Haliol 
Brett, Lords Justices Baggallay, Cotton, Lindley, and Fry, and 
Justices Grove, Denman, Field, Hawkins, Chitty, Kay, Day, 
and Pearson, Vice-Chancellor Bacon, and Sir Thomas Chambers. 
The movement at starting was almost confined to Equity men; 
and before the aye Bren sr would consent to call a Bar 
meeting a canvass of Westminster Hall was necessary, some of 
the results of which—in particular the adhesion of Mr. Denman, 
who was sceptical in the matter—may be seen in the above list. 
The meeting of the Bar, the proceedings at which are here reported 
verbatim, produced a Committee, and the Committee, after a good 
deal of hard work which mostly took the form of receiving sug- 
oe from those who had considered the subject, produced a 

port, in which they recommended in substance the creation of the 

Council of Law Reporting as it now exists, and the production of 
the Law Reports by them in the manner with the working of which 
all lawyers are familiar. When the Bar finally met to consider 
this Report, the principal danger to it arose from an amendment 
moved by Mr. Hemming (now Q.C.), who wanted to know more 
about the financial aspects of the proposition before he committed 
himself, He was beaten, however, by 126 votes to 111, and the 
Report produced the Council, and the Council, as had been 
arranged, produced the reports, and the reports, as had not been 
arranged, produced 20,000/, in nineteen years from the date of their 
first publication. 

The net result is that, instead of sixteen sets of regular reports, 
costing in all about 30/. a year, and publishing somewhere about 
sixteen volumes a year, we have one set costing 4/. 4s, and pro- 
ducing six or seven volumes. On the whole, no one can say that 
the reporting is badly done. Our own opinion is that far too 
many decisions of = judges, especially in the Chan Divi- 
sion, are reported. Many of those decisions depend cotely upon 
combinations of circumstances not likely to recur, and many of 
them get reversed in the Court of Appeal upon some point not 
raised in the court below, but unearthed by the combined ingenuity 
of three judges appointed to perform the sublime function of 
picking holes, The value of a reversed judgment, and particularly of 
a judgment reversed upon grounds different from those on which it 
rests, is highly problematical. As to the irregular reports, the 
Law Journal, Law Times, and Weekly Reporter still flourish, and 
the wise barrister, if he does not himself take them in, js careful at 
least to have them within reach, so that the evils of a multiplicity 
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of reports, if greatly diminished, are not entirely removed. In 
eonclusion we may remark that those who are curious in such things 
will study with interest the facsimile of the guarantee of 5,350/. 
per annum for three years, to supply the guaranteed half of the 

inal reporters’ salaries, which contains about eighty signatures, 
many of them those of well-known men, Also let us record the fact 
that in the year 1830 there were sold no less than 5,643 copies of 
the volume of Queen’s Bench Reports, known as “ 10 B. & C.,” and 
} no volume of reports has ever approached that figure since 


Mr. W. E. Gri has prepared the first English edition of Mr. 
Justice Story’s peach ai on Equity Jurisprudence, which, as 
he tells us in his preface, has gone through twelve editions in the 
United States since its first appearance fifty years ago. Mr. 
Grigsby alleges two reasons for this publication—tirst, that it is 
desirable for English p to replace the American cases, 
which form a g — of the authorities referred to in the more 
recent American editions, by English ones; and, secondly, the 

t modifications tetevdneed into the law by the passing of the 
udicature Acts. Now, Story was a very t man, and has 
become a writer of high authority. Mr. Grigsby has, as his title- 
page informs us, won some scholarships at Oxford and at the Inns 
of Court, but his name does not as yet carry weight with Her 
Majesty's judges, Under these circumstances, it would be instruc- 
tive to the British public to be apprised by typographical devices 
which ges are Story and which are Grigsby; but that 
instruction has not been vouchsafed to them, and we must make 
the best we can of the book before us, In passing we advise Mr. 
Ser to publish his second edition in two volumes, for the 
single one which contains his first is of such enormous size and 
weight that it cannot even be consulted with any degree of 
comfort. 

Although the book is “ offered,” in the preface, “to the pro- 
fession,” it is really one more fitted for students. Story probably 
knew his own greatness, and was conscious that he was writing 
for all time. Consequently his style is beautiful—and leisurely. 
For instance, the first fifteen pages contain a great deal of general 
information as to what “ equity ” is not, and it is only on page 16 
that we are told what it is—namely, that part of the law of 
England which, previous to the coming into operation of the 
Judicature Acts of 1873 and 1875, was administered exclusively 
by the Court of Chancery and by a few other Courts which had 
“equity sides.” Neither Story nor Mr. Grigsby tells the typical 
anecdote of the lady who surmised that “equity was the law of 
God, and common law the law of man,” to which her interlocutor, 
now a judge of the Queen’s Bench Division, retorted that he 
could not picture to himself a Supreme Being specially occupied 
in marshalling assets. But one of them does mention a writer of 
old times who delivered himself of the phrase, almost as elegant 
as it is inaccurate, that “equity is a rightwiseness, that considereth 
all the particular circumstances of the deed, which is also tempered 
with the sweetness of mercy”—and this is almost as good. The 
same scholarly diffuseness, more suitable to preparatory or scientific 
study than to summary investigation of a point of practical 
importance, is shown in the chapter entitled “ Origin and History,” 
which contains such passages as the following about Lord 
Hardwicke:— 

This great judge presided in the Court of Chancery during the period of 
twenty years ; and his numerous decisions evince the most thorough learn- 
ing, the most exquisite skill, and the most elegant juridical analysis. There 
pr. So throughout all of them a spirit of conscientious and discriminating 
equity, a sound and enlightened judgment as rare as it is persuasive, and 
a power of illustration from analogous topics of the law as copious as it is 
exact and edifying. 

A feature of this edition for which Mr. Grigsby justly claims 
credit is the analysis which he has prefixed to the beginning of 
each chapter, showing in a few words the matters with which it 
deals. Sine the whole, we must express our regret that the 
question how far Mr. Grigsby’s ey Osage and interpolations are 
worthy of the great work which he has clothed in English form for 
the first time, is one which, in the absence of mechanical assist- 
ance of the kind referred to above, the space at our command 
does not permit us to answer. But he has, whether well or ill, 
made a standard book of first principles accessible to the English 
student, and gratitude is due to him for having done so, 

While students of 7 are dealing with the Gargantuan 
feast set before them by Mr. Grigsby, their brethren of the 
common law need not feei themselves neglected. Messrs. Archibald 
and Greene provide a seventh edition of that much-esteemed 
friend of our youth, Broom’s Commentaries on the Common Law. 
The value to the tolerably advanced student of Dr. Broom’s 
reprinted lectures is well known, and the issue of a new edition 
has been rendered almost a necessity by the recent changes 
in the law relating to negotiable instruments, ied women’s 

rty, and one or two other matters, and in icular by the 
Ra es of 1883. Perhaps if the editors had been very bold, they 
might have introduced the treatise upon the law of Landlord and 
Tenant which Dr. Broom left out, but they have not made the 
attempt, and can hardly be blamed for it. Altogether we have no 
reason to think the yom edition in any way inferior to its nume- 
rous predecessors. To mention a small matter, the book has not 
been brought down to date in the matter of the Public 


A BRACE OF MEMENTUOES.* 


hens Aang the Leadenhall Press cannot exactly be said to 
“foam,” it has nevertheless been remarkably active in the 
last half-dozen years. In some of the books which it has issued 
the art of typography seems.to have held a larger place than the 
art of composition. Collectors with long purses will not forget a 
certain sumptuous Bartolozz?, in which there was as much “ con- 
fused feeding ” as in the traditional haggis, and the originality of 
which consisted in the brilliant device of printing the notes in the 
body of the text. But these, the strivings after novelty which 
usually beset beginners, may be expected to wear off, and Messrs. 
Field & Tuer, like all the world, will no doubt discover that rien 
en relief is one of the best mottoes of literature; and that it is 
only the groundlings among readers who care for eccentricity, 
In the two volumes now before us there are, indeed, marked signs 
of improvement. Although outwardly they have a little the air 
of glorified music-books, the covers are not positively ugly; and 
the contents themselves are really of considerable interest to the 
amateur. The first—the Dickens Memento—isa > nam of the Cata- 
logue of Pictures, &c., belonging to Charles Dickens, and sold at 
Chrisiie’s in July 1870. Perhaps the most attractive item in it is 
the set of Pickwick ladles presented to the author by Chapman 
& Hall when Pickwick was completed. Dickens's pictures were 
not so remarkable. ‘His art,” says oneof his present critics,“ was 
the art of his youth, and public taste had long outgrown it.” 
Still a small eolleetion which was rich in Stanfields, and possessed 
examples of Prout, William Hunt, and Cattermole is by no means 
to be despised. This Catalogue, however, is not icularly sug- 
gestive from the biographical point of view; and the chief claim 
of the reprint to notice lies in its prefaces. That by Mr. Francis 
Phillimore, from which we have quoted above, is pleasantly written, 
and, if not very profound, at least sympathetic. But we think the 
writer is wrong in attributing the comparative absence of humour 
in Edwin Drood solely to the decay of that quality in the author. 
Distaste would be nearer the mark. In his later years the horror 
of being regarded exclusively as a comic writer, and not as the great 
artist which he justly considered himself to be, had grown upon him. 
It was shown in his choice of Mr. Marcus Stone as the illustrator 
of Our Mutual Friend; it was shown still more by the selection 
for Edwin Drood of a draughtsman who, then an untried man, has 
now achieved a splendid reputation, we mean Mr. Luke Fildes, Mr. 
Fildes, who was muchin communication with the author concern-. 
ing the designs, would, we fancy, confirm this view that Dickens’s 
objection to anything like the riotous comicality of his earlier 
illustrators was most marked. Of those illustrators Mr, John 
Dexter, in his “Hints to Dickens Collectors,” gives us a capital 
account, couched in the true bibliomaniac vein, and abounding 
in detail and anecdote. We have marked a few slips, as, for 
example, where he credits “ Phiz” with the death of Little Nell, 
which is obviously Cattermole’s—to whom, by the way, he does 
scant justice. Some of Cattermole’s drawings—e.g. the “ Maypole ” 
and the “ Boot ” in Barnaby Rudge, and the old man in the church. 
in the Curiosity Shop—are excellent. But we thoroughly agree 
with Mr, Dexter in the praise which he gives to “ Phiz’s” draw- 
ings for these two books. To our mind they are the best of his 
work, and on the smooth box his pencil seems to lose that a 
larity which is so characteristic of his work with the needle. e 
cannot follow Mr. Dexter into his labyrinth of ana, or we should 
find a difficulty in quitting it. We shall content ourselves with 
one little curiosity of literature with which it closes. There was 
a worthless continuation of Edwin Drood, called John Jasper’s 
Secret, issued in 1872. Edwin Drood, in the original covers, can 
still be obtained for about six shillings; but the spurious sequel, 
being rarer, fetches more than double the price. Mr. Andrew Lang 
might make a note of this for a fresh edition of the Library. 


The basis of the other volume—the Bewick Memento—is the 
Catalogue of the books, prints, and furniture sold at Newcastle 
after Miss Isabella Bewick’s death. The prices and purchasers’ 
names haye now been added ; and the cuts, which at first accom- 
panied it, have been reinforced by half a dozen more, one of which, 
a couple of cows embarrassed in some angling tackle, has the true 
Bewick motif. Many of the miscellaneous articles which issued 
from the modest house in Gateshead, where everything was 80: 
religiously preserved, bear directly upon the old engraver's life and 
habits. Here is the little sheepskin copy of Lewis Oornaro, from 
which he drew his first lessons of restraint and temperance ; 
are the “ Twelve Good Rules found in the Study of King Charles the 
First of Blessed Memory,” of which mention is made in the Memoir ; 
here are the chiaroscuros of John Baptist Jackson; here is the 
hautboy-cum-walking-stick with which John Bewick made the 
woods of Hornsey echo, Here, in short, is excellent entertain- 
ment for that Barmecide par excellence, the connoisseur in cata- 
logues, without any fear of being ultimately obliged to box his 
host's ears. But the chief feature of the book is the introduction 
by Mr. Robert Robinson, the original compiler of the Catalogue. Mr. 
Robinson is a well-known and highly-respected bookseller of New- 
castle, He was the friend of the late Miss Bewicks, and he writes 
of them with the ardour of a champion and the loyalty of a trusted 
adherent. To enthusiasts in this wise we can much, even a 


* Dickens Memento. With Introduction by Francis Phillimore, and 
“Hints to Dickens Collectors” by John F, Dexter, London; Field & 
Tuer. 1885. 

* Bewick Memento. With an Introduction by Robert Robinson. London: 
Field & Tuer. 1885. 
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teuch of that extravagance which is often inseparable from genuine 
admiration. For instance, to speak, as Mr. Robinson does, of 
Bewick’'s “ transcendent merits as a colourist,” and of his pupils as 
a “ galaxy of genius,” is surely a little in “ Ercles’ vein.” the 
epithets are justly applied, then we should require a vocabulary of 
unknown power in order to speak adequately of the brush of Titian 
or the school of Raphael. is, however, is a venial error; and 
not so much the vice of Mr. Robinson as the vice of an age which 
knows not moderation. We can forgive him less for the mistaken 
chivalry which has prompted him once more to traverse dangerous 
ground, and revive the old dispute about Bewick and his pupils. 
No one at this hour of the day cares a button about the dis- 
cussion; but it has this unfortunate quality, that it prompts the 
irit of contradiction. Even we, teful as we are to Mr. 
binson for his genial style and his gossiping memories, are 
re to be slightly peccant in this kind. Mr. Robinson speaks 
of Mr. Chatto’s “ assault,” in the Treatise on Wood Engraving, upon 
Bewick's reputation. The word is too strong. What Mr. Chatto did 
was this. Casting about for contemporary information as to Bewick 
after Bewick’s death, he borin 2g had recourse to his pupils, 
four of whom—Charlton Nesbit, Edward Willis, William Harvey, 
and Ebenezer Landells—were all at the time in London, or other- 
wise accessible. From their collective reminiscences, and pee 
those of the first especially, he framed a list of the blocks upon 
which Bewick had employed his apprentices. No doubt it was 
ted, as most claims of the kind usually are; no doubt, too, 
if it were absolutely true in every detail, Bewick’s individuality, 
ability, originality, would not be in the least disturbed. There, 
however, the list was, and we do not see how Mr. Chatto could 
have avoided putting it forward. Mr. Robinson speaks of the 
gentle nature of Bewick’s son, and his unfitness for wrangling, as 
reasons why it was not contradicted. But the Doubledays, 
Dovastons, et hoc genus omne, where were they? Could they not 
have drawn pen in defence of their illustrious townsman P 
truth is that the list was never authoritatively answered, because 
it could not be denied in toto, and there was an evidence of fact 
stronger than the evidence of tradition. Let us make this clear. 
Let us take such a book as Puckle’s Club—a subscription copy of 
which, by the way, Bewick possessed. The designs were supplied 
by Thurston, who probably drew nearly every line upon the block 
as it was to be cut by the graver. The engravings were by the 
Branstons, by Harry White, by Nesbit, by Miss Byfield, by the 
best of modern craftsmen—John Thompson. Theoretically, the 
should exactly resemble each other in execution. Yet althoug 
the designs are by one hand, it is not too much to say that 
the instructed eye, without undue stimulating, will at once dis- 
cover that the engravers are different. It is precisely the 
same with the Bewick tail-pieces, except that the argument is 
stronger, because more was left to the engraver to make out. 
By whomsoever they were drawn upon the block, they are clearly 
not all cut by the same persons. Let any one who dis- 
trusts his own judgment in this take the verdict of a practical 
worker in wood—say Mr. W. J. Linton or Mr. J. D. Cooper—let 
them compare tail-piece with tail-piece, and see what they will 
arrive at. There are, of course, persons who cannot discriminate 
between a drawing 4 Keene and a drawing by Du Maurier, an 
i by Hogarth and an oil-painting by Watteau, a cut by 
“ Phiz” anda cut by Cattermole. For such, acomparison depending, 
as it does, upon minute differences in manipulation would ob- 
viously be thrown away. But to attempt to prove that Bewick 
was not assisted at all by the pupils who are at one moment mere 
nobodies and at another a “ y of genius ” is loss of labour. 
We trust that Mr. Robinson will give us, as soon as possible, 
those further and ampler Bewickiana which he promises; no one 
can do the work better or with keener love of the subject. But 
these ancient controversies are scarcely worth the investigation 
their revival entails; and now that the feelings of Bewick’s 
children have no longer to be considered, there can be little good 
in defending el ge which it is impossible to maintain suc- 
cessfully, and which has long been abandoned by Bewick’s most 
judicious admirers, 


COINS AND MEDALS.* 


es absence of any authoritative and trustworthy introduction 
to the study of numismatics sufficiently explains the indiffer- 
ence with which the science has been generally regarded. Few 
readers have time, fewer still have the inclination, to devote them- 
to an so vast a and for 
which so m iminary know is a uired. 
The authors of this book, a recent issue of what is tee by 
the publishers “The Antiquary’s Library,” deserve our warmest 
thanks for a volume which should go far to popularize a subject 
in itself as engrossing as any to which the student’s attention can 
be directed. “Of all antiquities,” writes Mr. Reginald S. Poole 
in the chapter “ On the Study of Coins,” “coins are the smallest, 
yet as a class the most authoritative in record and the widest 

range. No history is so unbroken as that which they tell; 
no phy so complete; no art so continuous in sequence, 
nor so broad in extent ; no mythology so ample and so various. 
Unknown kings and lost towns, forgotten divinities and new 


* Coins and Medals ; their Placeand History in Art, By the Authors of 
the British Museum Official Catalogues. Edited by Stanley Lane-Poole. 
With numerous Illustrations, London: Elliot 1885. 


schools of art, have here their authentic record. Individual 
character is illustrated, and the tendencies of race defined.” Mr. 
Poole, in this, does not at all overstate the case; the knowledge 
that lies within the narrow circle of a coin is often most curious 
and instructive. Thus the exquisite coinage of Terina reveals the 
existence of artists worthy to rank with the ablest sculptors of 
ancient Greece, yet, except that the town was d 

Hannibal in the second Punic war, Terina has no place in history. 
The men who created the Greek Imperial money, summoned to 
Rome to work for their foreign masters, have so told the story of 
two centuries of the Empire that their coinage has been likened to 
an Imperial gazette; while the historic value of more modern 
Euro coins has long been recognized. The coins of the East 
may be said not so much to illustrate history as to make it; the 
student in his researches will continually alight on some record of 
an unknown king, or even unknown dynasty, which will fill a 

in the broken record of Oriental history. If, indeed, the complete 
series of the coinage of every Moslem State were preserved we 
should be “ able to tabulate the entire line of kings and their prin- 
cipal vassals that have ruled in every part of the Mahommedan 
empire since the eighth century, and draw with tolerable accu- 
racy the boundaries of their territories at every period.” The 
true value of these Eastern coins lies, in fact, in their inscriptions, 
and if proof were needed to show how fascinating is their in- 
vestigation, it would be found in Mr. Lane-Poole’s half regretful 
explanation that the series is so incomplete; he writes, “after 
finishing the eighth volume of my Catalogue of Oriental coins 
in the British Museum, which has been going on for the last ter 
years, and describes over six thousand coins issued by a hundred 
separate dynasties, some of which consist of thirty or forty kings, 
&c.” A catalogue in eight volumes and the work still untinished 
does not, to the unlearned, betray a paucity of “examples”; but 
everything is relative, and the student need not yet lament that 
there are no more (numismatic) worlds to conquer. 


The invention of a coinage dates from about the year 700 B.c. 
Then commenced what is described as the period of archaic art. 
The earliest coins were simply “ bullets of metal,” but we had 
better quote at length Mr. Head’s description ; they were— 

Oval or bean shaped, bearing on one side the signet of the State or of the 
community responsible for the purity of the metal and the exactness of 
the weight. Coins were first stamped on one side only, the reverse show- 
ing merely the impress of the square-headed spike or anvil on which, after 
jor | weighed, the bullet of hot metal was placed with a pair of tongs 
and held on while a second workman adjusted upon it the engraved 
This done, a third workman with a heavy hammer would come down upon 
it with all his might, and the coin would be produced, bearing on its face, or 
obverse, the seal of the issuer, and on the reverse only the mark of the 
anvil spike, an incuse square. . . . The presence of the unengraved incuse 
may therefore be accepted as an indication of high antiquity, and nearly 
all Greek coins which are later than the age of the Persian wars bear a 
type on both sides. 


Some very poe examples of this early coi are on view 
in the King’s Library. The mone of finest Greek art was not 
attained until the age of the Spartan and Theban supremacies, say 
from about 400—330 B.c. It is yey that in these earlier 
days, until the age of Alexander the Great, the types of Greek 
coins are almost exclusively religious; there is, in fact, every 
reason to believe that the manufacture invariably took place 
within the precincts of the temple. When the commerce-loving 
Lydians learned the inconveniences of barter, and formed the 
happy idea of stamping pieces of metal which should pass in ex- 
change, some guarantee was necessary to assure just weight and 
purity. It was an age of universal religious belief, and what 
more natural than that the legend or image stam upon the 
coin should represent some divinity prompt to punish those who 
would defraud? Besides, in the temple treasuries, which alone in 
those days were ed as inviolate, was stored much wealth in 
precious metals, gold and silver, the offerings of the faithful. The 

riests, the wisest and most prudent men of their day, were not 
ikely to let it lie altogether idle, and the advan of so using 
it that it should return with interest or in other form no doubt. 
led to the issue of a coinage marked with some sacred symbol by 
which it might be recognized as the property of Zeus, or Artemis, 
or Aphrodite ; and numerous examples exist in which, for instance, 
is the head of the god upon the obverse, while on the reverse wi 
be some such legend as ET AIAYMQN IEPH, “The sacred money 
of Apollo.” The type was continued even after the right of 
coinage had been assumed by royal or civic authorities; and it is 
not until the time of Lysimachus, King of Thrace, Alexander's 
general, that the system was introduced (circa 280 B.C.) of stamp- 
ing the head of the sovereign upon the coin. The earliest coin 
with an inscription, Mr. Head elsewhere (4 Guide to the prin- 
cipal Gold Silver Coins of the Ancients, from circa B.C. 700 
to A.D. 1) tells us, was struck about the year 525 B.c.; the legend 
runs, davos «us onua, “1 am the signof Phanes.” The finest are, 
as we have said above, of a more recent date; and no terms we 
can employ would commend too highly the exceeding excellence 
of the Greek coinage of this period. The illustrations in the 
text are but rude outlines, and convey no impression of the beauty 
of the coins they are assumed to represent. There is, in fact, no 
finer work, in coin or medal, anywhere in existence than the tetra- 
drachm of Syracuse, on which is the head, full-face, of Arethusa, 
the fountain nymph, 


With her rainboe locks 
Streaming among the streams, 


or than the silver coin of Agrigentum, with its two grandly- 
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designed eagles; or the series of the money of Tarentum. Later 
on, Greek art, like art everywhere, declined ; and, with occasional, 
one fewest, exceptions, never revived again; although under 
the Roman Empire there is still much that is precious, since 

coins of this period are often found the only copies we 
8 ever know of certain work, long lost, of Pheidias and 
Praxiteles, and they illustrate, as nothing else has done, incidents 
of the sacred games and religious festivals of which, without them, 
our ignorance had been complete. 

Two chapters are devoted to the coi of Christian Europe 
and to that of the British Islands. e writer, Mr. Keary, 
divides the history into five periods:—the first ending with the 

i pa m Western Europe, was only 
by such pieces as were imported ; the third dates from 
the re-introduction of a gold coinage, marked by the striking of 
the fiorno @’ oro of Florence, in a.p. 1252; the fourth commencing 
at the height of the Renaissance, about 1450, and continuing 
until the 1600; the fifth, the modern period, coming down to 

was produ uring ourth period ; among 

names, otherwise hardly recognizable, of medallists and die- 
engravers to whom the best of these coins are assigned, we meet 
with those of Francesco Francia, so highly extolled by Vasari, 
and Benvenuto Oellini, But of greater interest to English readers 
will be.the chapter upon the coins of Great Britain. The nature 
of the money circulated here in earliest times has been the sub- 
Le: ¢. nen learned discussion; the coins in use appear to 

ve been exclusively of gold, and were devoid of inscription. 
A MS. of Caesar of the tenth century, now preserved in the 
British Museum, has been referred to by Hawkins (Silver Coins of 
England) and others, and coins of gold have occasionally been 
found, which, from their fabric and type, cannot have been con- 
structed upon any model] introduced subsequently tothe arrival 
of the Romans in Britain; that they betray a Macedonian 


origin seems to be established beyond all doubt, but we know | 


too little ourselves to pronounce decisively upon a matter upon 
which so much learning has been expended. After the Roman 
conquest the native currency ceased, though Roman mints 
were not established at London and Colchester until the time 
of Oarausius, usurper of the Empire of Britain, a.p. 287-293. 
The last Imperial coins were struck in the time of Maximus 
Magnus, a.p, 381-388. The introduction of an English gold 
coinage seems to have followed upon the appearance of the fiorno 
@ above, nry III. caused be a 
piece a nny ; the coin was unpopular, was 
soon preted The purchasing power of this coin, 
says Lloyd Kenyon in his recent volume on the gold coins of 
England, equalled about 2/. 10s. of our peers money. The 
examples now existing are extremely rare, or four _ being 
known. Still more rare is the gold florin of Edward IIL, of 
which two examples only have been discovered, found together in 
the bed of the river Tyne. The portrait of the reigning king does 
not appear upon the coinage until the time of Henry VIL, when 
upon all the larger pieces he introduced a likeness of himself in 
plias of the conventional bust which had prevailed since the time 
of Edward I. ‘This age of the Renaissance was in Europe, so far 
as the coinage was concerned, the era of portraiture; while the 
artistic merit of the principal forms is so considerable that for 
this reason alone the money of that time is worthy of peculiar 
attention. The coins whieh belong to our own country are 
especially interesting, not only historically, but artistically, as 
evidetice of native talent, for we find most of the engravers to the 
mint bore English names. The valuable work of Ruding (Annals 
of the Coinage of Britain, vol. ii.) may here be consulted with 
advantage. As we follow the history of the coinage under the 
Tudors, the currency is seen gradually to increase in quantity and 
in the variety of its denominations; and we must refer the 
reader to the volume we are reviewing for an explanation of the 
many ‘terms applied to the monies which were introduced— 
the sceat, the esterling, guiennois, hardi, gros, denier, pavillon, 
&o. ‘The names of the coins now current, for the most part, 
date from the reign of Elizabeth. One coin of the reign of 
bef VIII. is of special significance ; the groat struck at York 
by Wolsey, and on which appears his cardinal’s hat ; the offence 
was ed as evidence of treasonable intent, and as such is 
reférred to by Shakspeare, who writes of the indictment which 
was framed against, him :— 

out of mere ambition you have caused 

ed be our holy hat to be stamped on the coin. 

‘We have not space to refer to the further chapters on early 
Oriental .coins,, &c.; but, before we conclude this perhaps too 
I article, one remark may be permitted. It has been re- 
seryed for a Liberal Government, in their recent attempt to lower 
the value of the half-sovereign, to propose an economic heresy 
which in times by met with the severest reprobation. The 

sbasement of the coinage, an expedient resorted to by Philip the 
Fair of France, and which him the scornful contempt of 
Dante (Paradiso, xix, 118), was, practised, in an evil hour, by 

Some of his gold coins consisted of five-sixths of 
d to. one-sixth of silver. The unworthy act was corrected 
zabeth, who restored the coinage to its proper value. It is 
to be hoped that no ignorant or mistaken policy will again be 
permitted to debase the proper value of our gold coinage. 


tr. 


ESSAYS ON ECONOMICAL SUBJECTS.* 


ILITICAL economy has not, even yet, ceased to be assailed 

with oe capa from the side of the rep om no less than 
from that of the man of science. Such attacks are far less frequent — 
than they used to be. That ey have become so is due, in our 
opinion, in great measure to the efforts made by the historical | 
school of political economists to remoye from their science all. 
possibility of such reproach. It requires, therefore, no little 
courage to publish a volume of collected essays written so ex-— 
clusively from the @ priori standpoint as those of Hibernicus, 
In order to render such a volume acceptable, it is necessary not 
merely that the topics selected for treatment should be of first-rate — 
importance, but that the treatment itself should be vigorous and 
original, and embellished with all the graces which a polished and 
easy style can bestow. It cannot, in truth, be said that Hibernicus 
by any means fulfils these conditions. ‘To the choice of topics, | 
perhaps, not much exception need be taken. Individually and 
considered apart, they are well enough; as forming parts of a 
collected series, they are seen to be entirely lacking in unity and | 
homogeneity of treatment, Oriticism on this point is to some 
extent disarmed by the author’s avowal in his preface that some of | 
the essays “ were not originally designed to form part of a collec- _ 
tion.” He further admits the want of “ the precision which would - 
be looked for in a professedly scientific treatise.” This being so, - 
it becomes at least open to question whether the essays might not 
without any irreparable loss to the history of economic thought 
have been suffered to remain in the of the periodicals in | 
which presumably yf first appeared. Indeed, it is to be feared 
that the appearance of many such volumes dealing with economical 
subjects would do much to revive the reproaches—never wholly 
groundless—from which the science is only just beginning to 
escape. 

Hibernicus handles a variety of topics, some of which can 
only be considered to lie on the fringe of economics. Those on . 
the a Church Establishment and on War, for example, 
— ar more distinctly to the domain of social or political — 

ence. 

In the former Hibernicus makes a vigorous attack upon the ~ 
English Establishment, which he regards as economically, politi- 
cally, and ecclesiastically unsound, It is extraordi that aman | 
of even the moderate intelligence displayed in some of the author's — 
other essays should complacently produce such a farrago of ignorance 
and misconception. There are few subjects, it is true,on which 
more general misconception exists ; but, as a rule, the fallacies are 
not promulgated by men of education and intelligence, except . 
under the influence of partisan exigencies. 

Hibernicus is surely tilting at a windmill when he attacks 
the principle of. compelling a minority to support the Church 
Establishment of the majority. What ible weight can attach 
to such an argument as the following since the abolition of com- 
ulsory Church rates? “Of course @ majority in Parliament can - 

0 as it pleases, but there could hardly be a more tyrannous use of 
the power of the majority than to compel the dissenting minority - 
to subscribe for the support of the religion of the majority.” The 


‘author is also a victim to all the fallacies arising from the — 


use of such ambiguous terms as “State endowment,” “ State , 
support,” and “ State-paid clergy.” It should be unnecessary to . 
restate the true facts of the case. But the extraordinary and | 
widespread ignorance existing among the friends no less than . 
among the enemies of a Church Establishment might render it 
desira For the present it must suffice to remark, in passing, 
that there never was a general endowment of religion on the, 
part of the State, that the property of the English Church is - 
“ national ” only in the sense in which all property is “ national,” , 
and that the clergy of the Church of land are. just as much . 
but no more “State paid” than are the ministers of Nonconformist . 
cha) For the rest we would refer Hibernicus, or any of his , 
readers who may be in a state of equal ignorance, to 2: 
Freeman's Disestablishment and or Sir John Conroy’s 
aa La pamphlet on Church Endowments (published by 
e 5.P.C.K. 
Hibemicue gives vent to some admirable platitudes on the 
subject of war. He lays down a series of rules for the conduct of 
belligerents with the laudable object of diminishing its horrors. 
He declaims with not a little vigour against the employment of | 
“ undisciplined and half-armed masses,” with especial to 
the franc-tireurs in the late Franco-German War. He deprecates” 
the destruction of the fixed capital of an enemy and the injury of © 
the trade of neutrals, concluding a singularly amateurish essay by — 
a note on government by party in relation to foreign policy. He © 
makes some severe strictures upon the foreign policy of the pre- . 
sent Administration which, however well deserved, would 
seem to find their appropriate place in a collection of economic © 


essays. 
The subject of “ Unearned Wealth” is treated almost exclu- 
sively from the social point of view, but with a conspicuous lack 
of that freshness and originality which might serye to justify the © 
treatment, It would be uncandid not to acknowledge the welcome ~ 
originality of the suggestions made pe me for the reform 
of the House of Lords. Whether their originality is their | :' 
merit or not it might be ungenerous to inquire. The author is 
of opinion that “any man possessing qualifications” (as — 


on Economical Subjects. By Hibernicus. London : Simpkiny . 
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to education and property) “might have the right of claiming 
the peerage, subject perhaps to a veto to be vested in a responsible 
Minister. 
The treatment of the more purely economical questions is less 
to censure. As a rule, the essays contain a fair and moderate 
statement of the orthodox economic view on the various topics 
considered. The author devotes a chapter to an examination of 
the problem of Fair and Free-trade, without, however, arriving 
at any very helpful conclusions. In the course of it he a 
to confuse duties levied for protective with those levied for revenue 
= affirming, indeed, that the whole lem “ solely relates 
to the comparative merits of different m of taxation.” In a 
note on the excess of imports over exports Hibernicus refuses 
to adopt the alarmist view of some Fair-traders, but asserts that 
the fact has little or no bearing on the Free-trade problem. With- 
out appearing definitely to accept the Fair-trade position, he is of 
opinion that, “had Protection continued in force, the condition of 
both countries” (England and Ireland) “ would be pretty much as 
at present—perhaps a little better, perhaps a little worse.” 
absurdity of drawing a broad distinction between landed 
and other kinds of property is admirably illustrated in an essay 
suggested primarily by the famous work of Mr. He rey 
This essay is, we are inclined to think, the most valuable in the 
book. It deals with a question of pressing interest in an able 
and vigorous manner. Hibernicus clearly demonstrates the 
fallacy contained in the Malthusian theory of population and the 
wages’ fund theory, as generally stated and understood, although 
at the same time fully and rightly admitting that the truth or 
falsity of those theories depends in a great measure on the sense 
-in which they are received. 

Much of the economical reasoning in this volume is, as we have 
indicated, careful and good, but most of what the author has 
to say has been said as well, if not better before. Passable and 
even acceptable as the essays would be if they appeared separatel 
in the s of a periodical, there is not about them enoug 
either of originality or solidity to justify the hope that in their 
collected form they will prove a permanent and valuable addition 
to the literature of economic science. 


AMERICAN STORIES.* 


Ta sae, as we have had occasion to say more than once 
the short story flourishes; and nowhere is the art an 


mystery of writing short stories better understood than in the | 


United States. Poe and Hawthorne have written the fantastic 
and the imaginative tale as few before; and Mr. Bret Harte 
has dealt with the real and the actual in @ manner no less 
skilful. It is in the domain of the fantastic, however, that 
the American writer of short stories has been most success- 
ful. In the composition of the story of the kind once known 
as the Tale from Blackwood certain American authors are unsur- 
passed and unsurpassable. Hawthorne, with his severe beauty 
and his inexorable moral sense, stands a little outside of this 
class; but Poe, with his originality and his logic, stands at its 
head; and not far behind Poe comes the Irish-American Fitz- 
James O'Brien, a new edition of whose most striking stories is 
now before us. As a manufacturer of cold creeps and as a maker 
of shivers, Fitz-James O’Brien was a worthy compeer of Poe 
and of Lefanu. He was born in Ireland in 1828, and went to 
America early in 1852. For ten years he was a writer of stories 
and poems for the leading American magazines and an occasional 
contributor of plays to what was then the leading theatre of 
America—Wallack’s. When the Civil War broke out he gave 
up the pen for the sword and became an aide to General Lauder. 
ly in 1862 he was mortally wounded in action. He left 
behind him half a dozen short stories which are absolute master- 
ieces of the weird and the eerie, “The Diamond Lens,” the 
t tale in the present collection, sets forth a conception which 
would have delighted Poe’s soul and filled it with envy ; while 
the second tale in the collection, “ The Wondersmith,”’ out- 
_Hoffmanns Hoffmann in grim fantasy. “The Bohemian” and 
“The Golden Ingot” are more possible and only less cflective 
than “The Diamond Lens” and “The Wondersmith.” But 
ps “ What was it?” already the subject of an article 


. Im the Saturday Review, is the most startling tale of them all; 
it is certainly one of the most startling tales to be found any- 


where. In it the author describes his taking a room in a 
haunted house, and his encounter there with a powerful and evil 
being which was invisible, although not intangible. ‘This monster 
dropped on him from the ceiling and tried to strangle him. With 
the aid of a friend the narrator binds the creature with cords and 
it starves to death, not before a plaster cast has been taken of its 
form as it lies on the bed moulded in the sheet, but invisible if the 
sheet be removed. We recommend this tale to all persons of 


sluggish blood in need of a new excitement. 


We are inclined to believe that Mr. E. W. Howe is going 
to be as much of a puzzle to the reviewers as is Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne. His first book was that very remarkable work 

called The Story of a C Town. It was written in the office 
_ of a daily newspaper in a dull little town in the South-West after 
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the fatigues of a hard day’s work in the dra of journalism. 
It was published by the author, and it was printed with the type 
and on the paper of his newspaper. In a few weeks it began to 
be talked about ; the first and very primitive edition was exhausted, 
and a second was issued by an important publishing house in 
Boston. Once properly placed before the public, the book excited 
unusual attention in America, It showed a phase of life in the 
West hitherto unattempted in literature, and it revealed a novelist 
of power and of originality. The chief quality of the book was 
its closeness to the actual facts of the life it depicted. It read 
like an affidavit. So far as the author knew, it told the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. We have heard it 
said that every man of ordinary intelligence has at least one novel in 
him; the novel in Mr, Howe was autobiographic in form, and 
seemed so like a genuine nal confession that some American 
critics wondered whether the author had not told all he knew, and 
whether he had not emptied himself into his first book. His 
second novel, The Mystery of the Locks, now before us, proves the 
fallacy of this reasoning, even if it does not repeat and affirm 
afresh the impression made by The Story of a Country Town. 
The later book shows us that Mr. Howe is not the unconscious 
artist we took him for ater reading the earlier novel; it shows 
that his art is crude and immature, but it shows also that he has 
imagination and vigour. As there are great artists who are not 
= painters, so here is an author who is not a writer, who has 
ittle or no sense of style, and who fears no inaccuracies, repeti- 
tions, and redundancies. He has the qualities of his faults, and if he 
is crude, he is also unconventional, and his way of telling a sto 
is not the commonplace way, ready-made and cut-and-dried,’ He 
has power, and he is a force to be felt, yet he makes his effect not 
infrequently by the most damnable iteration. He strikes the os 
note of his story in the opening chapter, which is picturesquely 
entitled “ The Town of Dark Nights,” and before the reader is 
half through the chapter he is made to feel the darkness, The 
effect is produced by a waste of force; there is no economy of 
effort ; but the effect is made after all, and it was worth ing. 
These deficiencies of style and of literary taste are the t 
of the provincialism which is perhaps the most remarkable cha- 
racteristic of the two books, It is a provincialism of the most 
colossal kind, as frank and unaffected as it is unconscious. 
It is provincialism unaffected by the gs ge or even by 
the knowledge that there is a metropolis. the beginning 
Mark Twain had this characteristic, although in a less degree; 
and Mark Twain has now succeeded in outgrowing it altogether, 
while retaining the freshness and the originality which were its 
best qualities. In The Mystery of the Locks Mr. Howe is not as 
dismal or as pessimistic as he was in The Story of a Country Town ; 
‘one inclines to the belief that the success of the earlier s has 
brightened the horizon, which it also enlarged. There are faults 
in the new book, but its merits far outweigh these faults; and, 
although we can see the insufficiencies of the story pra Brac rey 
y 


yet we incline to the belief that the indefinable qualit wn as 
genius lurks in it, 
A story of a very different sort is Across the Chasm, but, in its 


own way, a8 interesting and as original. The Mystery of the 
Locks is secret, dark, and midnight ; Across the Chasm is bright, 
lively, and amusing. Mr. Howe's story is masculine and melo- 
dramatic; its fellow is feminine and full of comedy. The chasm 
to which the title refers is that reft between the North and the 
South, between the Yankee and the Southron. No physical 
chasm, indeed, yawns as widely as this between two es of 
the same ed Time is throwing a bridge across it for the 
enterprising on one side or the other to cross over. Slowly, and 
by force of attrition and decay, the chasm itself is filling up. 
ill feeling, hatred, and malice engendered by the Civil War, 
and lingering long after the surrender of Lee to Grant, are fading 
awa, fast, and even the North is beginning no longer to fear 
the bugbear of a solid South. But the traditions of the two 
regions are as unlike as may be. A gentleman is a gentle- 
man the world over, yet it needs no acute observer of manners 
and custonis to detect many distinctions and differences between 
the English gentleman and the French gentleman. No less surel, 
is the gentleman of New York or Massachusetts distinguished 
from the gentleman of Virginia or South Carolina. When the 
differences are clearly apprehended there is less danger of mis- 
understanding ; and it is the t merit of Across the Chasm 
that it sets forth certain of the differentiating peculiarities of the 
best people of the North and the South. It is in essence u study 
of dry conditions—per one had better say of social con- 
ventions, And it is just. It is as fair to one side as to the other, 
It is no pate pamphlet, but an honest endeavour to reveal both 
sides of the shield to the knights who face each other with it 
between them. Rarely, indeed, does one meet a book in which a 
burning question is treated with as equal a fairness. From these 
remarks it must not be inferred that Across the Chasm is only a 
social study. That it is a social study gives it its chief value; 
but it is also, as we have said a y, 0 bright, liv , and 
amusing story, full of clever comedy and rich in 'y con- 
trasted character. Traces of inexperience arenot wanting here and 
there; but they are slight and unimportant. The author has 
a keen insight in social subtleties, and a simple and open method of 
setting them before the reader. The story tells how a beautiful 
and ing Southern girl came from her Southern home to 
Washington and to Baltimore, and how she came to see certain 
Northern characteristics, and thereby to understand all the better 
certain Southern characteristics, She has a typical Southern 
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Southern suitor less typical because he has been 
by foreign travel; and a Northern suitor. Of 
course, she ends by accepting this last, and the book closes with 
the Southern beauty and the manly Northerner “ clasping hands 
across the bloody chasm ”—as the political Americanism has it. 
To the English reader Across the is interesting, especially 
for the side-lights it sheds on the constitution of American 
society. Its scene is laid in Washington, where the scene of 
Democracy was also laid; and certain points in its subject and 


suitor, and a 
con 


execution suggest two other American books widely read in 
England—the Daisy Miller of Mr. Henry James and the Fair 
Barbarian of Mrs, tt. 


THE MAHABHARATA.* 


Ut hee Mahabharata according to a well-known saying of the 
Hindus, is the Fifth Veda; Bharata Panchama Veda. There 
is, however, this difference—that many a native Pundit versed in 
mar, logic, the Sanskrit dramas, and two voluminous epics, 
never read a line of the Rig or Yajur Veda. The Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata are to this day, through the medium of 
vernacular translation, the delight of unlearned thousands, The 
whole of the Sanskrit text, with indices, was published at Calcutta 
in five bulky volumes in 18 Some idea may be formed of its 
extent by comparing it with other epics. The Iliad and Odyssey 
together contain about 30,000 lines. The Mahabharata consists of 
220,000 lines spread over eighteen Parvas or divisions, for one can 
hardly call them Cantos. And in addition there is a supplement 
the Hari-Vansa of 16,374 slokas or couplets, more in fact 
than the two great Homeric poems put together. Much of this 
prolixity arises from the accretion, as Mr. Monier Williams informs 
us, of “long discourses on religion, —. morality, and philo- 
sophy, introduced without any particular connexion with the plot.” 
And it is almost superfluous to add that the work cannot be by a 
single hand, nor was it the production of one epoch. Many of the 
episodes or the didactic and philosophical passages were inter- 
polated at a later date; and the best scholars are of opinion that 
# large part of it was composed after the Ramayana, a poem 
more finished, more compact, of far less extent, and ostensibly at 
least, the production of asingle poet. Noone human being could have 
written the Mahabharata, and we should doubt if any native 
Pundit had ever read it through. Some parts of it have been 
admirably edited and translated by English and German students. 
Sir Charles Wilkins translated the Bhagavad Gita, or “ Divine 
song,” an episode of the Bishma or Sixth Parva. The late Horace 
Hayman Wilson translated the ‘‘ Passage of arms,” the “ Marriage 
of ayel and the “Rape of Draupadi.” Professor Bopp 
published the Nala, the Deluge, the Journey of Arjuna, the story 
of Savitri, and the Rape of Draupadi. Professor F. Johnson 
published a neat volume of selections, with a vocabulary and an 
excellent preface by his friend and guide, Professor Wilson. 
Many readers who do not know a line or letter of Sanskrit have 
learned to admire the Nala and Damayanti of the late Dean of St. 
Paul's; and this a has been recently again beautifully re- 
edited, with translation and vocabulary, by the present n 
Professor of Oxford. 

The work before us, consisting of two numbers of a serial, is a 
praiseworthy undertaking. A Bengali gentleman named Pratap 
Chandra Roy or Rai, who is acquainted with English and 
Sanskrit and is secretary to one of those literary institutions the 

uct of our own rule in India, seriously sets about to translate 

the whole of this gigantic poem in monthly numbers, We make out 
that in eleven numbers previously published, he has got through 
the first two Parvas, the Adi or introductory book, and the 
Sabha Parva descriptive of the splendid vngprong A at Hastina- 
pura, where Yudhisthira, the eldest of the tive Pandavas, was 
foolishly persuaded to play at dice with Sakuni, and lost his 
kingdom. The translator now enters on the Vana Parva or 
Book of the Forest, very long and full of episodes. The story 
of Nala and Damayanti and the combat between Arjuna, one 
of the five brothers, and Shiva disguised as a Kirata, form 
parts of this book. This worthy Bengali gentleman is not un- 
naturally dismayed at the prospect before him. He compares 
himself to a man who having crossed rivers, finds himself 
on the waters of the shoreless ocean, or to one who has got 
into a jungle abounding with serpents, tigers, and Rakshakas or 
demons. A gentleman who has undertaken to present the public 
tuitously with copies of a translation which a friendly critic 

in a paper published at New Orleans estimates to cost 51,000 
dollars, may well be appalled at the vision before him. Fortunately 
& Maecenas has come to the aid of this explorer of the jungly 
depths of the Mahabharata, in the shape of a Zemindar from 
Rungpore, Govinda Lalla Rai of Tajhat, who has expressed a 
desire to all the costs of the entire Vana Parva, There is 
something like a gentle reminder in the translator’s subsequent 
remarks:—“I have not, however, been favoured with his final 
orders as yet, of which, whenI receive them, I shall inform the 
ublic in due time.” Rungpore has hitherto been looked on asa 
oe , unhealthy, and rather benighted district, the inhabitants of 
which consume a good deal of opium in order to ward off in- 
termittent fevers. Seeing that this district has a population of 


* The Mahabharata of Krishna Dwaipayuna Vyasa. Translated into 
English Prose. Published and distributed chiefly gratis. By Pratap 
Chandra Roy. Vana Parva. Sections XII. and X11I. Calcutta: Bharata 


more than two millions, pays ten lacks of rupees or 100,000/. 
revenue to the State, and is being much improved and de- 
veloped by the construction of the Northern Bengal State Rail- 
way, we trust that these “ final orders,” or in plain language, 
a good round cheque will not be long delayed by the patron 
who dwells at Tajhat.“ There is a touch of humour visible 
in the publication, in Part XIII., of a letter from the private 
secretary to the Viceroy, in which Lord Dufferin, while courteously 


acknowledging the first volume of this translation, is made to 
say that, tho “ engrossed at present with im t current 
atiairs, he looks forward with pleasure to the time when he 


will be able to indulge his love for ancient Indian literature, 
and he has no doubt that your volume will be of great service to 
him in his studies.” .We fear much that the translator is more 
likely to complete an English version of the whole of the Indian 
epic than the Viceroy is to find leisure during any portion of his 
administration to leave Afghan politics, rent questions, the re- 
organization of the army, and other trivial subjects, for the mazes 
of Sanskrit grammar. Lord Dalhousie, Mr. Thomason, Mr. J. P. 
Grant, and others never got beyond the daily papers and a good 
novel by way of solace to more engrossing duties. A former 
Governor of Madras did write a paper on Essays and Reviews in 
the intervals of business. But Indian correspondence, with its 
daily telegrams and occasional famines, has swelled in bulk since 
those days. 

We do not wish to criticize severely the performance of a native 
gentleman who devotes himself to the ancient and in more than 
one respect the marvellous literature of his country in preference 
to writing malicious or scurrilous articles on Anglo-Indian magis- 
trates. But the press might have been more carefully corrected. 
A transgressor who slanders the meaning of the Vedas and is 
blinded by lust and covetousness is a “fool who goes to hall.” 
The context shows too clearly what is this fool’s destination. 
And there are many other misprints which annoy rather than 


mislead, Hut the translation gives a very fair idea of the 
general scope and style of the poem, We select an example 
or two. ‘Terrific combats alternate with rather tedious dis- 


courses on morality, Bhima, who is as distinguished with his 
club as Arjuna with his bow, has a fight with a Rakshaka. 
This evil spirit lived in the jungles but was a cannibal. He has 
flaming eyes, blazing hair, and eight prominent teeth. His roars 
and yells cause animals to fice and birds to drop down with terror. 
Mantras or charms have little or no effect on him. He tells the 
virtuous Yudhishtira that he will eat up Bhima before his eyes. 
A fearful struggle with Bhima is the result, the combatants using 
variously, lighted brands, maces, trees, and fragments of rock. 
They collide like infuriated bulls, mighty tigers, or elephants in 
the rutting season. In the end the Pandava twines his arms 
round the demon as one bindeth a beast with a cord, and consigns 
him to the regions of Yama or Pluto. It is not uncommon for 
rtial critics to remind us of combats between celestials in the 
iad at which ichor flows and deities bellow. And it may be 
quite true that the diction of the Indian epics is “ more polished, 
regular, and cultivated, and the language altogether in a more 
advanced state of development, than that of Homer.” But if 
Homer occasionally slumbers or exceeds, the Hindu Vyasa or 
his pupil Vaisampayana is too often redundant, hyperbolical, and 
extravagant, and neither the polished original Sanskrit nor the 
flowing English translation will ever make a classical scholar 
believe that any episode in the Mahabharata or the Ramayana 
can equal the picture of men and manners in the shield of 
Achilles or the night attack of Ulysses on Rhesus in the Trojan 
a. It would, however, be quite fair to say that, supernatural 
combats and weapons apart, the Hindu poem contains many 
paeme descriptions of scenery, many graphic illustrations of 
omestic life and manners in those early times, and several graceful 
ted tributes to the purity, constancy, and devotion of 
wives. The beauty of women, according to a Sanskrit couplet, 
consists in obedience to their husbands— Nari rupa pativratam— 
and neither Penelope nor Andromache could surpass the tidelity 
of Damayanti to Nala or the noble bearing of Draupadi when 
lant in the lists of Panchala. 
assages in the it and Greek epics, apparently parallel, have 
exercised the criticism of Uriental 4 
Those who consider this work from an Oriental point of view 
may like to dwell on one passage in the second of the number 
before us. Arjuna is sent by his eldest brother to Mount 
Himavat to obtain a sight of Indra, and to practise severe 
penances. His dress is that of an ascetic—grass and the skin of 
a black antelope ; his food, dried leaves and wild fruits, which he 
eats at intervals of three, six, and fourteen days in succession, after 
which he subsists on air alone. The god Shiva, to test him, 
appears as a Kirata or wild inhabitant of the woods who lives by 
the chase. They quarrel as to which of the two has the first right 
to kill a sa boar. Arjuna shoots his arrow and Kirata ‘his 
lightning, and the boar falls dead. Then we have another terrible 
contest between the accomplished bowman and the god in dis- 
guise. Arjuna showers his shafts “ like wintry rain,” smites Kirata 
with his bowstriog, breaks his own sword into pieces on the head 
of his antagonist, and then has to resort to trees and stones, But 
the god prevails, and Arjuna, reduced to a mere lump of flesh, 
makes an image of clay, confesses the deity, and falls down before 
it. Shiva pleased with this devotion and bravery, makes Arjuna 
a present of his celebrated weapon, the Pasupata or trident, and 
his mighty bow, Gandhiva. Other gods come to see this ascetic 
warrior—Varuna, the regent of waters; Kuvera, the god of 
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wealth, with his attendants the Yackshas; and Yama the lord 
of the lower regions. They present him with a mace, horses, and 
the weapon called to sleep. 
Event Arjuna, after a bathe in t an i to 
the Manes of his ancestors, reaches the Heaven of Indra. It is 
creditable to ancient Hindu moralists and poets to rule that no 
one can reach this place who has turned his back in battle, who is 
ignorant of the Vedas and is not distinguished for gifts and 
sacrifices, who is a drunkard, «n adulterer, or generally wicked. 
Arjuna after a residence of five years in Indra’s Heaven, sur- 
rounded by “every comfort and luxury” our translator says, at 
last bethinks himself of his brothers and his mother and returns 
to earth. Previous to his return he is tempted by a celestial 
nymph, Urvasi, a being with a faultless figure, a face like the moon, 
and luminous smiles. The dress and charms of this wicked 
sorceress are described with an unction worthy of a Tartuffe. 
Very different, indeed, is this accumulation of sensuous images from 
the simple Virgilian phrases of Venus with her rosy mouth, or the 
true goddess who was betrayed by her walk. However, Arjuna is 
proof against voluptuous attractions, rejects all advances, and is 
cursed for his continence. Perhaps he is not much dismayed on 
learning from Chitrasena, the King of the Gaudharvas or celestial 
choristers, that the curse will only endure for one year. The 
nature of the maledicticn we do not care to mag To Hindu 
vely woman sooner or later ends in a fish, 

There are several phrases and social incidents in the poem which 
afford matter for discussion and comment. The sun has one 
hundred and eight names; more if we remember right than are 
given in the Amarakosha, a sort of Sanskrit gradus of synonyms. 
Then a fiery weapon brought into play in battles has been a source 
of perplexity. The translator states that there are 
and expressions indicating that firearms or cannon were not 
unknown to the ancient Hindus. Sanskrit scholars do not endorse 
this conjecture. A weapon called Sataghni or the “slayer of 
hundreds,” is more likely to mean a rocket or missile weapon shot 
out of a machine. One old commentator describes it as cylin- 
drical in form and studded with iron spikes. Artillery, we need 
only add, was not known till the Mohammedan invasion. The 
Emperor Raber mentions that in one of his battles cannon were 
fired “several times” with effect. If the moral discourses are 
tedious, the precepts are often sound. Kings are warned against 
indulgence in four things—women, dice, hunting, and drinking. 
There is abundant proof from Manu and other writers that spirits 
or drugs were largely consumed long before either the Se ana 
medan or the British conquest; and hunting is denounced not 
from any imputed severity of forest laws, but because it takes 
up time and energy that might be better employed in ruling a 
kingdom. The duty of forgiveness of injuries is inculcated by 
Draupadi when conversing with Yudhishtira in language that 
would not be out of place in a pulpit. It is curious, however, 
that the king represents the duty of mercy as paramount at all 
times and places, Draupadi with more practical good sense urges 
that there isa time for everything, and that a real king knows 
when to punish and when to forgive. We observe that Mr. J. 
Talboys Wheeler, in the first volume of his Indian History, quotes 

ly from a manuscript translation discovered after a long — 
of time in the library of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, and 
lieved by him to be the work of the late H. H. Wilson. We 
should doubt whether that distinguished scholar ever translated 
more than he himself claims to have done in his preface to Mr. F. 
Johnson's Selections. And anyhow there is plenty room for the 
version before us of a work which retains its hold on the affee- 
tions and imagination of all classes of Hindus. In a well-known 
Bengali translation, the Mahabharata is over and over again de- 
scribed as equal to ambrosia, recited by one Kashi Ram Dass, and 
listened to with profit by the man of pure and holy mind. 


LAWN-TENNIS.* 


TL is often said that games cannot be learnt from books, and the 
great experts are apt to deride all book learning as applied to 
sports. The proposition thus barely stated is doubtless true, but 
itis not the whole truth. Efficiency in a game cannot be learnt 
entirely from books, but valuable hints may be given and common 
faults pointed out which would sometimes assist even experts. 
If a man feels that he has more than the usual insight into a 
game, and is desirous of imparting his knowledge for the benefit 
of mankind, what is he to do? He cannot preach, for he could 
not get a congregation, and if he went about giving counsel to in- 
dividuals he would get the character of being one of the “ adwice 

tis order,” which is never popular. All he can do is to put his 
thoughts down in a book, and let them go forth for what they are 
worth. This is what Mr. Peile bas done, and as he has more 
than the usual insight into the game of lawn-tennis, and has some 
valuable teaching to bestow, we think he hus done rightly. His 
little book tells players a good deal as to what they ought to do 
and what they ought not to do. It treats of the single and of the 
double game ; there is a separate chapter devoted to ladies’ play ; 
‘we are told at what point of the game to take a bisque; and, in 
addition to all the excellent advice given, the laws of lawn-tennis 
are added, together with certain decisions that have been given by 


* Lawn-Tennis. By Lieutenant 8. C. F. Peile. London: William, 
Blackwood & Sons. 


authority on doubtful points, and a table for calculating the odds 
in icapping. The book is, in fact, a compendium of the game 
of lawn-tennis, and should be in every player's hands. 

It would hardly be fair to Mr. Peile to describe the manceuvres 
he recommends for outwitting an adversary. It occurs to 
however, that if our adversary has read Mr. Peile’s book, he will 
be quite as well up in the manceuvres for discomfiting him as we 
are, and might possibly turn the tables on us. But, after all, the 
only result would be that games would be better contested and 
So gre Oe equalized ; so no harm, but only good, would be 


_ Mr. Peile gives directions for play in the various styles of game 
in vogue; but he distinctly, and we think rightly, gives the pre- 
ference to the volleying game, and with reference thereto recom- 
mends a beavy bat and a stiff arm. A heavy bat is undoubtedly 
apy rf to play the volleying game well ; but we are inclined to 
go a little further than this, and to suggest that the heaviest bat 
that can be used without inconvenience or weariness of the wrist 
But it will be best to give Mr. 
Peile’s own words upon this point. He says:— 

My reason for recommending a heavy bat—say from 13 0zs. to 15028. 
for a lady, and from rs ozs. to 18 ozs. for a man—is as follows. Your arm 
will soon get accustomed to the extra ounce or two, and a heavy bat is no 
more likely to give you a “ tennis arm” than a lighter one—less likely, in 
fact, as you will be less likely to hit “ wildly” with it, and I believe that 
is what gives people “‘ tennis arms.” Moreover, with a light bat you will 
be tempted to play a “racket” or “ wrist” stroke, and this is just what 
you should avoid. A heavy bat, on the other hand, will teach you to play 
with a stiff arm, and -_ enable — to acquire a good “ tennis-stroke.” 
For volleying, again, a light bat is nearly useless; it turns in the hand, 
or your wrist gives way; while it is wonderful how easily many difficult 
balls can be volleyed back well and hard with a heavy bat held firmly with 
a stiff arm and wrist. The majority of people play with bats that are much 
too light, and are surprised they ¢annot return difficult shooters. Let them 
get heavier bats, and there will be a general improvement in their play all 
round. Real tennis, than which no game requires more accurate placing 
or greater judgment, is played with bats weighing 18 ozs. and more—w 
not lawn-tennis ? A little practice will enable you to keep the ballsin 
a heavy bat just as well as with a light one. 


Mr. Peile speaks of volleying as unsuited for ladies; but here we 
do not quite agree with him, for many ladies are learning to volley, 
and when they can do it they find it a most effective stroke, par- 
ticularly against other ladies. It would be well if ladies would 
take a hint from him about the proper dress to play in; but we 
know that fashion is inexorable, and we have long ceased to hope 
that they will as a body make any effort to emancipate themselves 
from its rules, even though a compliance may result in extreme 
inconvenience, and sometimes in positive ugliness. Players would 
do well to study Mr. Peile’s chapter on common faults. They are 
well known to exist in all games, notably in billiards, and are ap- 
parently entirely unperceived by the player; when known they are 
easily avoided, and a new and delightful power is often developed 
by their discovery. 

Mr. Peile is not a reformer, he offers no suggestions for the im- 
provement of the game, so possibly we may infer that he thinks 
the present rules of play sufficiently good. There are two points, 
however, in which we venture to think there might be an improve- 
ment. First, we suggest that no fault should be allowed in ser- 
vice. , The knowledge that they must serve accurately the first 
time would tend to make players more careful in their service, and 
would do away, to a great extent, with the violent over-hand 
service which many indulge in with a hope of getting the ball 
over, knowing that if they miss they will have another chance, 
Secondly, the double game might be improved by having the 
courts a yard or two longer. They are probably large enough at 
present for the single game, but more force could be used in low 
strokes, and many a good ball which now goes out would be 
played, to the advantage, in our opinion, of the game, if the courts 
were longer. 


MR. MULL ON HAMLET.* 


R. MATTHIAS MULL was by no means gp with our 
review of his edition of J’aradise Lost. He paid us the 
compliment of replying to it in a paper which he circulated, we 
believe somewhat widely —with one copy, indeed, he favoured us. 
He produced testimonials of his successful treatment of the great 
poet, as if he were a quack in a country fair. “See,” he said, in 
so many words, “what the learned Mr, A. and the great critic 
Mr. B. say of my work.” That Mr. A. was learned and Mr. B. 
a great critic we had Mr. Matthias Mull’s own assurance. Of 
abuse Mr. Mull was not sparing. “ Virulence and reviling,” 
“arrogant,” “ frothy and graceless,” “ Yahoo,” “ truculent,” “ im- 
rtinence,” “ anonymous assailant,” “ Rhadamanthus,” “ maleyo- 
ence,” “absolute and exasperating nonsense,” “ frivolity and 
trifling,” “vapouring reviewer,” are among the expressions with 
which he assailed us. 

In spite of we are to upon him 
as a very enviable writer. He is so thoro we with 
himself that he can afford to despise all’ the ckcomminee 
that ever lived. We picture him to ourselves sitting at his desk, 
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gazing complacently at a comma that he has changed into a 
semicolon, or a semicolon into a full stop, and saying, “The 
emendation you have made proves itself, and therefore calls 
for little remark”; or “The first clause as you punctuate it is 
admirable in its force, its sense, and its completeness.” It is, 
indeed, in such words as these and in others like them that, in the 

to his edition of Hamlet, he thus proclaims the importance 
and'the success of his critical labours, “ By my treatment,” he 
Bays, ing of another emendation, “see the force and im- 
pressiveness of Hamlet's situation.” “ My emendation,” he writes 
& few pages further on, “restores the sense and harmonizes the 
whole passage.” He is not like other critics who are “ wedded to 
the nonsense ” of “ positive corruptions.” He is free from “ the 
ly narrow view” that he blames in other commentators. 

@ has none of Charles Knight's “ limited vision.” He makes his 
comment, and then triumphantly asks :—“ Is it not Hamletian in 
its subtle significance and profound allusion ? ” 

Some of the mutilations that he has emended were, as he tells 
‘us, before ted. Among the passages which, to use his 
own words, “ have never before been suspected of any taint” is 
the line in which the Queen says, . 

; ~~ He’s fat and scant of breath. 

“Ts it conceivable,” he asks, “ that queenly dignity would utter so 
coarse a remark, or is it consistent with the situation? No; she 
said, ‘He's faint, and scant of breath.’” He returns to this 
again. “ The accepted reading,” he writes, “ is, as it seems to me, 
‘as gross in the mouth of the Queen as it is repugnant to the situ- 
ation and the facts. The coarseness of the word fat well befits 
the stupidity of the mutilation.” Mr. Mull should have gone on 
‘to suppress, or at least to amend, the next line. Fora Queen to 
offer her own napkin to rub another’s brows is surely as coarse 
and as wanting in queenly dignity as to call him fat. We would 
suggest to our editor that the napkin was for Hamlet, after the 
foreign fashion, to tuck under his chin, while he partook of some 
‘light refreshment which the Queen was going to send him to 
recover him from his faintness. Mr. Mull can easily give the 
words a Hamletian turn, now that we have put him on the 
‘Tight scent. He has one great facility as a conjectural emendator. 
“He has an ear that is utterly insensible to metre, A foot more 
or less does not matter to him a straw. He is like the tragic poet 
of whom John Mill told Mrs, Carlyle, who had written— 


For virtue ever is its own reward. 


When it was objected that this was not true, he added, “ Unless 
something very particular occur to prevent it.” Mr, Mull, for 
instance, finds confusion in Marcellus’s lines— 
Why this same strict and most observant watch 
So nightly toils the subject of the land, 
So he reads— 
Why this same strict and most observant watch ? 
Why so nightly toils the subject of the land. 
_A few lines further down he thrusts in the word bred after 
. Disasters ; so that he reads— 
. Disasters bred in the sun ; and the moist star. 


~ Me passage in the second scene he thus interpolates the word 


And with no less nobility than of love. 


Not all of his emendations offend against metre ; some are nothi 
worse than foolish. Thus, when Hamlet, in answer to the King’s 


Sewer What do call the play ? 
you e 
replies— 
The Mouse-trap. Marry, how? Tropically— 


Mr, Mull divides the line thus— 

Hamlet. The Mouse-trap. 

King. Marry, how ? 

Hamlet, Tropically. 
In Hamlet's speech to Polonius which , “For if the sun 
‘breed maggots,” Mr. Mull reads, “Foh! if the sun,” &c. “The 
appropriateness of the change I suggest,” he writes, “is mani- 
‘fest, as also its fit introduction to the unsavoury allusion which 
follows.” By way of conclusion we will suggest to him a better 
motto than the one which he has chosen for his work. Why 
should he not in Osric’s words describe himself as “an absolute 
' gentleman, full of most excellent differences, of very soft society, 


and great showing ”? 


wit” A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND,* 
qr y ay of the multitude of English histories already published 
, +L. “for the use of schools,” there is room for the one Mr. York 
Powell has added to the number. For, setting aside the crowd 
_of mere compilations and taking count only of books written by 
-men who have studied the subject, we cannot name one that 
combines sterling li merit, a power of arresting and fixing 
the attention, accuracy in detail and exactness of expression in 
anything like the same degree. His little work will be read with 
almost unflagging interest, not only by the young, but by every 
one who wants to have the history of our land and people set 
before him in a short, pleasant, ond, trustworthy narrative. And 


' © History of England. Part I1—To the Death of Henry VII. 
F. York Powell MA London: Rivingtons. 1885. By 


this interest is secured by perfectly legitimate means. It does not 
depend on mere tricks of style, on unnecessary epithets, distorted 
sentences, or extravagant language. While he writes simply and, 
save in the matter of names, of which we shall say something here- 
after, unaffectedly, Mr. Powell shows that he has the rare gift of 
being able to tell a story with brightness and at the same time 
with strict accuracy. The boy—or, indeed, the man—must be 
hard to please who can find no delight in reading his version 
of the death of Becket, of the vengeance and deposition of 
Richard II., or of the battle of Agincourt. No oak | of 
the charm of his work is derived from the skilful use he has 
made of original authorities. Thoroughly acquainted with medi- 
seval chroniclers and song-makers, he lays his hand on a striking 
story or a stirring verse whenever he wants to enliven his narra- 
tive, and his power of vigorous and idiomatic translation already 
displayed in his share of the Corpus Poeticum Boreale enables 
him to catch the ring and imitate the peculiarities of older writers 
without using archaic words or adopting that strange sort of 
nursery language that is sometimes held to be an accurate repre- 
sentation of the speech of our forefathers. His quotations of pieces 
of ballad poetry extend from the scraps of lays embodied in the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle down to the verse of the Londoners, who, 
indignant at the advance of Queen Margaret’s northern host, 
“welcomed the young Earl of March as the ‘ White Rose of 
Rouen,’ singing—‘ He that could London forsake, we will no 
more to us take.’” Among other stories, too, we are glad to find 
the amusing scene from Walter of Hemingburgh in which 
Edward I. insists on the young nobles, his pages, telling him 
what they have been talking about while he has been in counsel 
with their fathers ; at last one answers, “ ‘ You will not be angry, 
sir, if we tell you?’ ‘No, indeed,’ said Edward. ‘Then, my 
lord, we amuse ourselves with singing, and this is what we 
sing :— 
f The king he wants to get our gold, 
.The queen would like our lands to hold, 
And the writ Quo Warranto 
Will give us all enough to do!’” 


We are almost sorry that Mr. Powell did not stick to the quaint 
original, which (putting various readings aside) runs in a jumble 
of French and English 

Le Roy cuvayte nos deneres 

E la Rayne nos beau maners 


E le Quo Voranto 
Sale mak wus al to do. 


But the boy who reads this story will scarcely fail to remember 
the short account of Edward’s dealings with the nobles, which it is 
told to illustrate. Moreover, this and other such tales serve 
another purpose besides exciting interest and impressing the 
memory, for they ieee a series of lifelike pictures of the thoughts 
and habits of the English people. 


In the matter of arrangement Mr. Powell has adopted the plan 
of giving a connected narrative of the events of each great era in 
our early history, and of appending special chapters on the pro- 

of our national life to each part of his work. His continuous 
istory contains some admirable accounts of battles, told with a 
force that reminds us of the author's labours on the Northern 
. Attractive, however, as these are, they are surpassed in 
value by his terse and clear treatment of constitutional subjects ; 
such as, for example, the composition and history of the various 
royal Councils, or, to take another instance, the exact character of 
the Yorkist Government. In his chapters on the condition of the 
nation at different periods, Mr. Powell gives a masterly account 
of the development of our language, and illustrates it with a 
number of examples, stretching from the verses of Czedmon to the 
end of the fifteenth century, until he brings it down to “the 
tongue of More, Ascham, and Bourchier, and the style which 
reaches its highest level in the Bible of 1611.” In all he tells us 
of the people, their homes, their life and their thoughts, there is 
scarcely ag a | we could wish different. His account of Domes- 
day Book, indeed, strikes us as meagre. His feet, too, are cer- 
tainly set in slippery places when he writes of the “ villeins” of 
the Norman times as “ freedmen holding land at [their] lord's 
will,” and in spite of Glanvill the rendering of “ rustici” as 
“ serfs” (p. 94) hould certainly be avoided. Here and there, too, 
are signs that he is scarcely so familiar with ecclesiastical as with 
civil history, and while on this point we may remark that Serlo, 
who sent a warning of coming danger to William II., was not 
Abbot of Glastonbury, and that to say that “the worldly Bishop 
of Bath held by King John ” is hard on a man who built the greater 
part of his cathedral church, and who was one of the five bishops 
who were forced to go into exile from the time of the interdict 
until the King’s reconciliation with the Church. One other thing 
we have against Mr, Powell, and that is his extraordinary pedantry 
in the matter of names both of persons and places, “To say that 
Dunstan fled to “Gaunt” because in another part of the book it is 
necessary to speak of John of Gaunt is only to be equalled by 
calling the younger William, Earl Marshall, William Williamson. 
Nor is Mr. Powell consistent withal, for he writes of “ Authelstan 
and Eadmund the Etheling,” and describes the wife of Harold in one 
place as “ the widow of wares and daughter of Earl Ailfgar,” 
and in another as “ Gruffydd’s widow, Earl Elfgar's daughter.” 
With the form AElfgar we certainly do not pha. gd! he and his 


Welsh son-in-law should be described in the same way through- 
out the book. It is an intelligible if somewhat oe 
ed by the 


Englishmen who lived before the Conquest should be 
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strictly correct form of their names, and men of a later date by 
any form that is most usual. Mr. Powell seems to have tried to 
follow this rule, but has fallen into the snare of treating for this 

1066 not so much as a point of time as a division of his 
Book, and so he describes the same man in one way in a page 
before his account of the battle of Hastings and in another ever 
afterwards. Among other unusual forms we particularly rebel 
against “Owain Glyndwrdy,” and even at the terrible sacrifice of 
misspelling a Welshman’s name prefer to stick to Owen Glendower. 
Yet such matters as these do not alter our opinion of the value of 
Mr. Powell’s work, and we hold that his History, briefly written 
as it is, presents a thoroughly trustworthy and at the same time 
an interesting record of the early and middle ages of England. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


HE first two volumes of M. Arsine Houssaye’s (1) Reminis- 
cences give half of a book which is not only likely to be judged 
very differently by critics (at least by critics who deserve the 
name) and by the public generally, but which may possibly excite 
differences among not incapable critics themselves. M. Houssaye 
has enjoyed the omnes omnia bona of two generations of men of 
letters ; he is seldom other than amusing and he is never ill-natured. 
At the end of each of these volumes he has given a collection of 
facsimiles of autograph letters, often with rough drawings in- 
cluded, which is = a great deal more than the modest price 
of six francs asked for the volume itself. He has an inexhaustible 
fund of anecdote about all the most interesting Parisians for 
half a century, and he gossips in a way which ought to be, 
and is sure to be, interesting to an age of gossip. On the 
other hand, the singular flimsiness which has been the charac- 
teristic of M. Houssaye’s literary work through life reappears 
here in an in degree. The book opens with a long conte 
4 dormir debout, about 4 flirtation which M. Houssaye had with 
a masked lady, at some time under the Second Empire, and goes 
on with the regulation story of école buissonniére which French- 
men think it to tell about their youth, The author, 
with much gravity, reprints early in the second volume a review 
of the London Academy Exhibition which he wrote in 1836, and 
which contains strictures on such well-known painters as “Sir 
Wilkie,” as “‘ Maehse,” which may or may not be meant for 
Maclise (we have not an 1836 catalogue at hand to decide the 
uestion), as “ Joseph Martinn,” and as “M. Calleot.” After 
is severe exercise in criticism we get the usual romance of 
the Blanche Miss, in M. Houssaye’s case a model who sat for 
Leslie's “ Perdita.” All this is trying—how trying it would be 
very difficult to explain to a Frenchman, But M. Houssaye is 
M. Houssaye, and one must take his ble rococo convention- 
ality, and “ make the betht, not the wortht of it.” The “ betht ” 
is that it enshrines a great deal of curious, if not absolutely docu- 
mentary, information. 

The second volume of Quinet’s Lettres d'exil (2) has the quali- 
ties and drawbacks of the first, but as it does not complete the 
work it need only be judged in passing. Those who look in it for 
the amiable and unafiected cawserie of the Lettres a sa mére will 
be disappointed ; those who make ie? ye and saving reflection 
how hard is the way of the exile, will not think the worse of 
Quinet that he has not traversed it without showing some signs 
of being way-worn. 

A sacred shame often invades us at the brevity of the notices 
which we are obliged to give to monographs representing much 
labour. But the indication of such things to the student ina 
foreign country is at once almost all that is possible and a pro- 
ceeding of the greatest value to those concerned, Two historical 
treatises of the kind lie before us, and each deserves the attention 
of Englishmen interested in the respective periods, M. Decrue’s 
notice of the great Constable de Montmorency ry deals only with 
his/life during the reign of Francis I. It may be commended to 
students of the sixteenth century in general, and more especially 
and particularly to an egregious reviewer who lately suggested 
that the controversy about the Chevalier d’Eon’s sex probably 
arose from the fact that he was baptized by a feminine name. 
M. Henrard’s volume (4) deals with what, we fear, must be called 
the most celebrated escapade of amorous dotage in history—the 
passion for a girl (almost a child), which, much more than his 
supposed projects of reconstructing the map of Europe, led Henri 
Quatre into his last war. 

The second part of M. Bonvalot’s wanderings in the Central 
Asian Khanates (5) is a book of interest and value, because it 
deals with a of the Russian dominions (it would be atiectation 
to call even Bokhara anything else) as to which there is very little 
recent information, The book is also very well illustrated— 
illustrated in a manner which English publishers would regard as 
almost wicked in a book published for the first time at rather less 
than three-and-fourpence. M. Bonvalot, however, is rather too 
prodigal of trifling details. 

Some poems of a contemporary of Lamartine's, published about 
a year ago, have, we think, escaped our notice hitherto, and as 


po Les confessions. Par Arsene Houssaye. Tomes I. et Il. Paris; 
tu. 


(2) Lettres devil. Par E, Quinet. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
(3) Anne de Montmorency. Par F. Decrue. Paris: Plon. 

(4) Henri IV et la Princesse de Condé. Par P. Henrard. Paris: Alcan. 
(5) Du Kohistan 4 la Caspienne. Par G. Bonvalot. Paris: Plon. 


they have a sufficient note of originality, they deserve mention, 
Adolphe Rolland (6) was alawyer of Metz, who died young, about 
fifty years ago, His verses, chiefly addressed to an unkiod and, as 
it would seem, coquettish mistress who would neither compromise 
herself nor give him an honest dismissal, are not oxtenoetiaaaliy 
strong. But they have truth and a note of poetry, and it is par- 
ticularly noticeable that they show little trace of imitation even 
after 1830. Rolland wrote a deal before that date, and of 
— or any earlier possible model he seems to have recked 
ttle. 

Once upon a time a husband and wife went to look over a 
house that was to let ina street which, to be quite safe, we shall 
call the London Road. They were shown over the abode by 
the actual occupant, a woman of sur; ing grimness, who was 
for the most part _— silent. At ay e visitress, thinking 


to propitiate, timidly observed, “The look-out seems P soy J 
cheerful.” “Yes,” replied the Gorgon, “ for those who 
London Road.” This awful observation occurred to us when 


It is by no means a bad 
book—for those who like M. Georges Ohnet, a number not in- 
considerable to judge from his crowns and his editions, For our 
, we like it at least as well as any other of his books, if not 
tter, and beyond that we shall not The theme is the old 
one of “ sacs et parchemins,” treated with a certain dexterity and 
dramatic force. Mme. Henry Greville’s last book (8) belongs to 
her less successful or Parisian class. A speculator marries a 
oung woman of candeur and misconducts himself. Mme. 
enry Greville is not for the first time severe (whether with 
full conscience or not we never have quite discovered) on the 
matrimonial customs of her country. 

The late M. Mare Monnier has left a ——s and paeeey 
honnéte novel in Apres le divorce (9). e sketches of Swiss 
country-town society are capital, and the central figures—the 
romantic and rather hasty hashed: the first wife, a stately young 
person who will not justify herself when she might, and the 
second wife—a young person not at all stately, who, though she is 
something of an adventurer, seems to us to have been rather badly 
treated—are very 7 drawn. Madame Palabau (10) is 
injured by Pageiceatont chatter about dilatation de cerveau, &c., 
and some of the situations are not very pleasant to English taste. 
But M. Delaroa has interspersed some half-extravagant, half- 
humorous sketches of the siege of Paris and divers other touches 
of @ similar kind, which make the book in an odd fashion not 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


M® EDMUND NOBLE has compressed into a single modest 
volume what an experienced hand would have spread over 
two bulky books. The-Russian Revolt (Boston: Houghton & 
Co.) is a suggestive little book on a great subject. The author 
knows Russia and understands the Russians, In travelling he 
was not content to be whisked through the country at extreme 

t-speed. His aim was not to beat the best record, or to compete 
with the Czar’s couriers, or to be “ personally conducted” when 
visiting prisons. He deals with the beginnings and development of 
the revolutionary movement in a true philosophic spirit and in a 
style which is clear, manly, and expressive. He gives frequent 
citations from revolutionary journals and some interesting par 
ticulars of his interview with Chernishevsky, an account of whi 
appeared in the Daily News. Though he does not refer to the 
writings of “ Stepniak,” he quotes from the Syeverny ag a 
the testimony of M. Paul Birvansky, a State official, which fully 
supports the terrible revelations of Russia under the Tsars. 

wo recent and most welcome additions to the Clarendon Press 
Series are Voltaire’s Mérope and a selection from Edgar Quinet’s 
Lettres a sa mére, edited and annotated by Mr. George Saintsbury. 
The dramatie quality of Voltaire’s play and its place in literature 
form the subject of an admirable introduction of discreet and 
Gilliat's Champions of the Right (8S. P K.) comprises 

r. Gilliat’s ions of the Right ( . C. K.) compri 
brief historical sketches of illustrious characters, the greater 
number of whom adorned the primitive Anglican Church or 
illustrated her teaching. Whether it is St. Hugh of Lincoln or 
Alfred the Great, John Wiclif or Edward the Confessor, the 
spiritual significance of the life and the moral force of the example 
are finely revealed in Mr. Gilliat’s bright and picturesque pages. 

Ao interest invests just now Mr. P. H. Bagenal’s The 
Tory Policy of the Marquis of Salisbury (Blackwood & Sons). 
The book is really what it professes to be. It sets forth Lord 
Salisbury’s views of the great questions of the hour in his own 
language, unconfused or diluted by editorial comment. When 
Mr. nal intervenes he does so of necessity and with discre- 
tion. His little book should be widely read, because it ably 
satisfies a real want. 

Professor Schifer's Essentials of Histology (Lo' & Oo. 
is a thoroughly practical work, designed for medical students, 
conveniently divided in sections of forty-two lessons. It is a 
useful addition to elementary text-books, and is well illustrated 


(6) Poésies d@ Adolphe Rolland. Paris: Lemerre. 
(7) La grande marniére. Par Georges Ohnet, Paris: Ollendorff, 
(8) Le mors aux dents. Par Henry Greville, Paris: Plon. 


* (9) Aprés le dworce. Par Mare Monnier. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 


(10) Madame Palabau, Par J. Delaros. Paris : Ollendorff, 
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throughout with drawings from Quain’s Anatomy and other 
sources, 

The new volume of “The Specialists’ Series” is Mr. William 
Macgregor’s Gas Engines (Symons & Co.), illustrated with seven 
elaborate plates. Most people have seen the Otto engine, but few 
will read without surprise Mr. Macgregor's valuable history of the 
ri of those motors of which that engine isa type. From the 
A Hautefeuille’s powder-machine, invented in 1678, to the 
Maxim patent of 1883, is a long record of progress fully detailed 
in Mr. M r’s useful and interesting book. 

It is a much longer progress from mollusca to man, yet this 
is compassed by the Elementary Text-book of Zoology (Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co.), a translation of a portion of Professor 
Claus’s great work by Mr. Adam Sedgwick, assisted by Mr. F. G. 
Heathcote. From the ascidian to the birds the progress is deli- 
berate; but from the inferior mammals to man we pass with 
something of a bound. The book is fully illustrated. 

Very commendable is the industry that results in such a comer 
lation as Mr, A. F. Dowling’s 7a Notes (Calcutta: D, M. Traill). 
It is a guide to the supervisor of plantations of the most practical 
utility, supplying the most varied and necessary information, and 
is interleaved throughout with blank pag By its aid the planter 
may work out calculations readily, study the Chittagong verna- 
cular, make tea-bricks, or doctor his labourers. 

Mr. Henry Southgate’s The Bridal Bouquet (Lockwood & Co.) is 
a volume of elegant extracts bound in white and gold, with the 
symbolical orange-blossom. The greatest poets and the smallest 
poetasters share the honours of the book, so that, though all classes 
of lovers may cull their choice from the flowery wilderness, we 
cannot say the garden needs no weeding. 

Some interesting suggestions are contained in Sir Thomas Dyke 
Acland’s Review of Agricultural Experiments (Olowes & Sons). 
The Liberty and Property Defence League have issued a neat and 
telling little phlet called Land by way of rejoinder to Mr. 
CO. A. Fytfe’s lecture at the Oxford Reform Club. it fully merits 
the attention of Sir Charles Dilke. Mr. J. M. Weylland some- 
what mars A Brief Memoir of the late Daniel Cooper (Morgan 
& Chase) by an ungracious unctuosity of tone. Every one inte- 
rested in the subject should study Dr. Lawton Roberts's excellent 
Illustrated Lectures on Ambulance Work (H. K. Lewis). 

We have received the third volume of Messrs. Halkett and 
Laing’s sae Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudonymous Lite- 
rature (Edinburgh: William Paterson). 


With reference to our remarks in the article on “ Recent Music” 
in our issue of the 30th of May, concerning “ German Two-part 
Songs,” by Mr. Joun Kinross, we learn from Messrs. J. CURWEN 
& Sons that Mr. Kinross is not responsible for the adaptations 
of the songs contained in the publication, which were made by the 
German editor from whose book the melodies were taken. 
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ALBERT PALA C E, Ss. W. 
Admission daily, One Shilling. Open from Twelve till Ten o'clock. 

Daily Concerts by the National Orchestra, Leader, Mr. F: s Cornet 


Organ Recitais. 
Outdoor Promenade Cone:rts (Cond Mr. H. Henton) and Electric Illuminations 


every Evening. 
Pictures, inclading a Gallery of Life-size Battle-Pieces by the 


Collections of Modern 
evatier Desanges, Statuary. Pottery, &c. 
pecial Saturday Fétes and Illuminations. 

For times and further particuiars see Daily Papers. 


Every night, at 8.15, OLIVIA, by W. G. WILLS, _ Dr. Pri . Mr. TRVING. 

| Olivia, Miss "ELLEN TERRY. At 7 Balance of Comfort. Box Office Mies Hurst) 
open Ten to Five. Seats booked one month in advance, and by letter or telegram. 


(ZENERAL GORDON at KHARTOUM. 


“THE LAST WATCH.” The Go:don Memorial Fund Picture, at 
BRITISH GALLERY, Pall 
By Lowes DIcKixsox. Marlborough House, Ten to Six, 


“HE VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 
Cc 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—Acceleration in PROMOTION of 
NEW MEMBERS, The COUNCIL have resolved to offer all Associates enrolled 
ves sufficiently early as Assoc may become Second § Tecei 


sir reet, W. DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 
ARUNDE!. SOCIETY —NEW CHROMOLITHOGRAPHS 


separately 
1. VIRGIN AND CHILD. Fra Fitippo Lippt, from Florence. members, 


2. 4 By Lipp, from Prato. To members, 8s. ; to non- 
NURSING OF BACCHUS. From an Ancient Wall-painting Rome. 
members, 8s. ; to non-meinbers, 10s. 6d. * bad 
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HENRY LESLIE'S OHOIR, St. James's Hall.— 
ECOND LAST Saturday Morni June 27, at o'clock. 
—Mrs. Hutchinson and M Maas. Violins—Mr. John on end ae. is 
‘Egville. At the Planoforte, Mr. allcott. Atthe Organ, Con- 

Sod Otice, Jamer's Hall. 
ICAL SOCIETY. 


S TATIS z 
HE JUBILEE MEETINGS 
wilt an the Burlington Gardens, W. 


First Day, Monday, June 23. - 
3P.mM. PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Papers to be read :— 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY. By F. J. Movat, 


Ber jal referenceito asa 
A. By A. “De Foville, Vice-Presi- 


"anes Day, Tuesday, June 23. 
14.M. Papers to be read :— 

1, Some General Uses of Gettin Knowledge. 
Soaity of Statistics. B Jeans. 3. Un 
Analysis of Censuses. GY Some Director of the 
Pesth. 4. Other Fugen en the same or kindred subjects. 

3 P.M. 


to be read 
L the Rumerical Method of Statistics By F. Y. Edgeworth, M.A. 2. On the 
of Statistics. By E. Levasseur, Member of the institute of 
ce, Hen. ‘Mem. 8.8. 3. On the Graphic Method of Statistics. By Professor 
Day, Wednesday, June 24. 


iffen, LI..D. 2. On Uni- 
of Enumeration and 
Statistical Bureau, Buda 


A. 


n 
ofthe of the International Statistical and Sketch of pro- 
rnational Statistical Association. By Professor De Neumann- 
pallart, Sad, rr the Imp. Stat. Commission, Hon. Mem. 8.8. 


thing on an interest in information as to of 
admission, &c., from the 9 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


Orr REPTONIANS.—The TRIENNIAL DINNER will 


take aap of, Mosel, reet, Hanover are. on Monday, June 29, 
M 5 Lincoln's Inn Fields, Lenton, W.c. 


HOME ARTS and INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION.— 
President EARL BROWNLOW. | Treasurer-_WALTER BESANT, Esq. 
Classes for 3 Work, Leather Work (cuir bouilli), 

tive Art, are open to those who wish to 


and Drawing and now 
teach boys a ~ 144 with the of tt the Association. ont 
tothe SecRETARY, | Langham Chambers, Langham Place 


HE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. — Professor 
GREENWOOD, findin necessar: devote the whole of his time to the diovan 
will resign the PROFESSORSHIP of of GREEK on September 29, next. 
Candidates for the Chair are invited to forward an 

the Council of the College, under cover to the Registrar. not later th: Monday daly 

concerning the terms and conditi oom Ay a ppointment will on 
application to Dr. Dr. GREEXWOO D, Principal of the C 

WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. 
DEMONSTRATORSHIP oF EI EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. 


The Council invite Mentions the Chair of EXPERIMENTAL 

with a share of Fees ; aise of 
ations, with testimon to te cast une 25. For further information 

[SLE 


ALFRED E. STOCK, Registrar. 


of WIGHT OOLLEGE, Limited, near Ryde. 

Visitor—The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP a WINCHESTER. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD ROLLO. 

Chairman of Council—The Right ae. Bp M'DOUGALL (Archdeacon of the 


of Wi 
Vice-Chairman—Lieut.-General Sit HENRY DALY. K.C.B..C.LE. 
Head-Master—Rev. F. D. TEESDALE, M.A. How Cottage, 
Masters, Classical and Modern Departme Boarders the 
nd Master, and French Master. Special arrangements + indian hoe. 
Hee College stand in Twenty-one and enjoys all the 
climate. Chapel, Comme quet and Fives Courts; Sea Bathin: ing and 
apply to the HeaD-MASTER, or the How. SecreTary, 


[SLE of WIGHT COLLEGE, Limited, Ryde. — NINE 
ENTRANCE wai44~ will be competed Jul 15.—A to the Rev. 
the of o the Second Master, ARTHUR x Sandring- 
ham House, Isle of ight College, Ryde. 

MAGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Master—The Rev. H.C. OGLE, raw and late Tutor of Magdalen College, 
Ireland, and Craven Scholar. 


This term is particularly suitable for 


The work of every Boy under Master. 

ong the y gained are :— Classical Scholarships; Two 0 

Matheretion! Scholars One Natural Science Scholarship; First Class in Final Mat 
matical School; First in Classical irst lasses in Mathematical 
Moderations ; hccessit to Junior 

Terms in the school house for beast, tuition subjects, and school subscri; 
tions, Sixty-nine Guineas per - 


For information relative to Chesterton, Exhibitions, and terms for Day Scholars, apply | 
to the Reverend the MASTER. 


COLLEGE, GLENALMOND (in the Perthshire 
> and other Examinations. TWO SCHOOLS RSHIPS ear will be offered for 


petition in August. Home provided for Holidays XY Indian pow Colonial Bo: 
for particulars, prospectus, &c., apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Glenalmond, by Perth, B. 


Rien COLLEGE.—SIX JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Wasser Radley College, ‘Abinzdon. ad 


COLLEGE, near READING. Incorporated 
arter 1862. FOUR FOUNDATION SCHOL (free board and 

auitions’ ONE EXHIBITION, value £50 per annum, and THRE EEL IONS, value 
irty Guineas per annum, will be competed for on June 30. Candidates must be between 
leven and Lamy ay on the date named. Examination in Classics and Mathematics. 
Separate ‘or boys over and under Thirteen. 
alone eligible. er to the Rev. the WARDEN. 


LEAMINGTON COLLEGE.—TERM began Friday, April 24. 


Apply to the PRINCIPAL for particulars. 


HIGHGATE SCHOOL. — NINE SCHOLARSHIPS for 


ymen and Gentlemen are 


ition, viz.:— 
FOUR FOUNDATION. eac’ os open to Boys already in the School. 
T E Fo NDATION ENTRA CE; year. open only to Boys not already in 
the School. TWO of these will be raised to £50 for Boys who would be Boarders. 
ONE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP, ‘0, for Boarders, 
INE GLADSTONE SCHOLARSHIP, £25 a year, for Boys, whether already in the School 


ONE G 
or not, but limited to Boarders. 

The Exami for Bo not in the School alread 
Application to Rev. C MacpowALL, D.D., School House, Highgate, N. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least 
the Ifll bs offered for COMPETITION in July.—For further information apply to the Rev. 


Romi SCHOOL.—TWELVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
Aj under and 16}, Apply to the Rev. the’ Scheel, 


| 


[P Swick ENDOWED SOHOOLS. 
The GOVER desire wo agpeint o HEAD- MISTRESS of ho IDDLE 
for GIRLS at Ipewich. establ Charity Commission 
the Mistress to take. office at the commencemen the First Terme of 1886. The School wil 
in Foundation Street, which « Sehool for 130 Boys was till lately 

a tended eventually to adapt these premises to 


she wilt Sued ctipend of £100 a year, and a capitation fee of £1 per girl. 
She will have, at her own expense, to provide her own residence. 

The a will made and The will be held in all to the pro- 
visions of the Scheme. Copies of the Scheme can be procured from Cowell, Stationer, 
at the price of (or ls. to be 

ica! of Candidates (stating particulars mon Srepreet. 
cast, to Mr. Groner J, ‘Norovrn, ich, Solicitor, Clerk to ‘the 
Tpewich : June 11, 1885, 


KUNG EDWARD’S SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM, 


Required, in sero ASSISTANT <T MISTRESS GIRLS’ GRAMMAR 
101 ia 
PP. $s, ne inst. STRESS, 


rm guages, nti for boa 
annum. References permitted to Sir illiam Vincent, 
: tory, Norwich ; and to the Francis H.M. +f 
orwich_St. it. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland. Miss ills will England during the 
ofJune. Letters may be addressed Park Cottage, Newton Abbot. 


OPEN 8 SOHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, of the 
HOSPITAL MEDICAL: SCHOOL, Albert Embankusent, For particu THOMAS'S 
Mr. G. Rus Lx, Medical Secretary. 


ment, S.E.—For particulars apply to 
W. M. ORD, Dean. 


GCHOLARSHIP for SMALL BOYS.—WOOLLEY GREEN, 
near Romsey.—Mr. A. M. HEATHCOTE offers for competition, at the end of July, 
a SCHOLARSHIP of £50 for Five Years; i.e. He will take a Pupil who shows decided 
ability, and is between the ages of Seven and Nine, for half his usual terms, which are £100 
ayear, Preparation for the Public Schools, About twelve Pupils taken, Candidates to 
apply at once, to A. M. HEaTHCOTR, Esq., Woolley Green, Romsey. 


Domes GOVERNESS. — APPOINTMENT REQUIRED | in 


A PRESSING CASE. 
EMMETT, Widow of the late Major-General Emmert, 


the Ling under the follow. 
z, where Sided one of the cl columns, 


rece’ le 
was subsequently tat New ¢ Orleans. Durin 


his m tons cereer he held many important 
commands, and "wes aman of high scientific attainment. So well did Sir ie 2 Enalneer 
i him to sori for the 


Command! ing, 
th, produced 
rteen 


his old wound, however, 


chi for ed, halt was lege, which ruined me. The has = our prineipal 
means of su pport, but it is aoe epnanened. My income is £38 a year, and my son is 
of £1 a The thirteen years’ for existence 60 


lling t we aaa benevolent 
wi r omy persons may wish 


HEDGES BUTLER. 


HEDGES & BUTLER invite attention to 


the following 


WINES AND SPIRITS. 


Sherry, Pale or Gold ............ 20s., 24s., 30s., 36s., 42s. per doz. 
Very Choice Sherry .........+++++ 48s., 54s., 60s., 72s, 

Port from First-class Shippers 24s., 30s., 36s., 42s,, 48s. 

Good Claret 14s., 18s., 208., 248, 4 

| Choice Dessert Claret ............ 308., 36s., 42s, 48s., 608. 4, 
Sparkling Champagne ............ 36s., 428., 48s., 60s., 788. 4, 
Hock and Moselle............248., 30s., 36s., 42s., 48s., 60s. ,, 
Old Pale Brandy 448., 48s., 60s., 72s., 848. ,, 


Fine Old Irish & Scotch Whisky 42s., 488., 54s. 

Wines 1n Woop. Gallon. Octave. Qtr. Cask. Hhd. 
2646 8248 2 
Sherry, Paleor Gold... 11 6 710 0 1410 0 2 0 0 
Choice Sherry ........17 6 11 56 0 22 0 0 43 0 0 
Old Sherry .. ........... 23 6 15 0 0 29 0 9 67 0 0 
Good Port ............. 14 6 910 0 1810 0 300 
Old Port ................. 20 6 183 5 0 2510 0 580 0 0 


Old Pale Brandy, 21s., 24s., 30s., 36s. per imperial gallon. 


Full priced Lists, &c., on application to HEDGES & BUTLER, 
155 Regent Street, London, and 30 King’s Road, Brighton. 
Shipping Cellars, Jerez, Spain. 


HEDGES & BUTLER. 


_ = LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
| 
widow almost utterly unprovide t My and eing ft xty years at the 
my statement; an 
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BALE OF BXCEPTIONALLY HIGH-CLASSED CLARETS. . | 


ESSRS. SOUTHARD & CO., Sworn Brokers, of 2 St. 
’s Hill, E.C., have received instructions from Messrs, L. TAMPIER 
&CO., of Bordeaux, 97°J ermyn Street, St. James's, and No. 173 Piccadilly, to SELL 
by PUBLIC SALE, without reserve, on TUESDAY, —_ 23, the following Splendid 
of CLARETS, taken from the stock of thet r Bordeaux House, of the 

finest yinteges and of the highest growths, consiating of about 3,000 


Chatean Lafite, 1875, 
Chateau Latour, vintage 1869, 1875, and 

1873. Bottled at their respective 
Chateau Margaux, vintage a Chateaux with full brands, 
Chateau Mouton Rothschild, vintage 

1871, 1875, and 1877, 
Chateau Léoville, vintage 1869, 1874, 1877, 1870, and 1865, 
Chateau Pichon Longueville, vintage 1874. 
ChAteau Larose, vintage 1875. 
Chateau Cos d’Estournel, 1870. 
Chateau Ducru, vintage 18 
Palmer, vintage 1868 and 1868, 

teau Lagrange, vintag 

Shatena Giscours, vintage 1 
Chateau Pontet Canet, 1874, and others. 


one whole of the wines have been shipped to London for the purpose of sale, and 
will be sold at a price in bond. Samples and catalogues can be obtained from 
ips. SovrHarD & Co., 2 St. Dunstan’s Hill, London, E.C. 


LET, a Semi-detached VILLA, No. 11 Beaulieu Villas, 
Seven Sisters 1 Reed. facing & AJ Finsbury 0 per 
on the or to Boyce, “The Laurels," Seven Sisters Road, insbury 


CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL 
Annual Income, including Annual Subscriptions .......... bs 
THE cous CIL meet permaneatiy reduce it, either by 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— On the verge of the 
Tabl at jeparate tables from six to Eight o'clock. "Large Bath aloo 
Priv ate Baths Address, dress, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, North Devon 


URNISH YOUR _ HOUSE or APARTMENTS 


ash irieses no extra charge for time given. useful 
t from. “rliusirated priced Catalogue. with Terms, post free.— and 250 
Road, and 19, 20,and21 Morwell Street. W. Established 1862. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 


J OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PEN S. Sold by all Stationers 


throughout the World 


"THE LITERARY MACHINE, for Holding a Book in any 
= "Beware of Imitations. Telephone No. 3,881. 


MOFFA AT HYDROPATHIO and PENSION, Dumfriesshire. 
MOFFAT HYDROPATHIC and PENSION, one of the largest and best 

establishment of the kind in the kingdom, is beautifully’ situated amidst magnificent 

moun scenery, and is on the main line of railway from London, 

Special nee is paid to the Cuisine. (Wines may be used at “table, or not, at visitor's 


For Terms apply to to Mr. FARQUHARSON, Resident Manager and Secretary. 
 ~—-\emaaeee Train from Euston Station, London, reaches Moffat at 6. 47, in time for 


MIDLAND RAILWAY.—TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 
» 1885.—TOURIST TICKETS will be issued from May 1 to October 31, 1885. - 
, issued by the Company. 
JOHN NOBLE, General Manager. 


For particulars, see Time Tables and 
Derby : April 1885. 


Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and 


ODONTO. 


and contains no acid or gritty substances 
Ask anywhere for 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the only genuine, 


PEARS’ SOAP. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DELICATE SKINS. 


Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the late eminent Surgeon, wrote: 
“T always use it myself and recommend to my Patients 
PEARS’ SOAP, in preference to any other, as being more free 
from excess of alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the skin.” 


PEARS’ SOAP. PEARS’ SOAP. 


CHARING CROSS 
TURKISH BATHS. 


J. & H. NEVILL, 
NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE. 
Pronounced to be the FINEST IN EUROPE. 
Asides, to7 p.m. 3s. 6d. | 7 to9 p.m. 2s, 
Sundays, 10 a.m. till 1 pw. 3s. 6d. 
Chiropodist in attendance and Hair-Dressing 


Room attached. 
SEPARATE BATH for LADIES, open all day. 


_Allto at LONDON BRIDGE and &LDGATE, 
* ProSpectd post free on application. 


BY PARCELS POST. 
Never sold in England before at the price. 


tHE PICK or THIS SEASON’S GROWTH. 
& COMPANY'S RICH SIRUPY ONFA CONGO, 


_ 6d. per pound. A TEA ABOUNDING IN STRENGTH AND QUALITY. 
sent free per Parcels Post for 10s., or 24 lbs. for 4s. 3d., to post town in the United 
Postal Orders from Is. 6d. to 10s. 6d. may now be had all Post-Offices for ld. 
Compare this ‘with that advertised at or 6 lbs. for 12s. 6d. 
BARBER & COMPANY, 274 REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W. 


ei Bish ate Street. E. The Borough, London Bridge. | Manchester—93 Market St. 
Wentbourne Grove, North Street.” | Bristol Corn Street. 
Preston—Fishergate. 
Great Titchfield Chureh Street. 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT AND BLINDNESS 


Is often caused by mod Rev. R. H. BAyxxs, Hon. 
Worcester Cathedral, wri tacles are ei = could desire, and my; even feel st 
already; I only regret thas did now of your exceeding skil! years ago.” Testimo 
from Sir Julius Benedict, Dr. Radcliffe, we estminster Hospital ; 2. J. 
7 tsq., Q.C., M.P. ; F. D. Dixon Hart! &c. Mr. URANCE. 
F.S.S., Oculist ptician, OLD BOND STREET. selentifically adapts his improved 
Spectacles to assist and strengthen the weakest sight. Pam amphlet on the preservation 
sight free. ‘City Branch, 6 Poultry ; 5 Cor Street. 


BRINSMEADS’ PIANO. 


ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION THROUGH- 
OUT. The Patent Tuning Apparatus supersedes the old 
wooden wrest plank and its clumsy old pegs, with the consequent 
grave defect of quickly getting out of tune; ease, perfection, and 
durability of tuning being thus attained. 

JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, & 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
Descriptive Pamphlets and Illustrated Priced Catalogues post free. 


SILVER MEDAL, 
HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1884. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuable article.” —Standard. 


FRY’S 
COCOA. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


pure, easily assimilated.” 
W. W. STopparT, Analyst for Bristo!. 


TWENTY-ONE PRIZE MEDALS. 


FRIEDRICHSHALL. 


THE WELL-KNOWN APERIENT MINERAL WATER. 


Most suitable for PROLONGED use.”—Professor SEEGEN. 


“ Most efficacious ; to know it is to as A its high value.” 
Baron Justus von Lizsic. 


“The LONGER Friedrichshall is taken the SMALLER is the quantity 
necessary to effect the purpose.”—Sir Henry THompson. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND MINERAL WATER DEALERS. 


APOLLINARIS. 


HIGHEST AWARD, LONDON, 1884. 


“Tt has steadily secured increasing popular and professional 


favour as a pure and agreeable Table Water.” 


SHERRY AND BITTERS.—USE KHOOSH, the King 
of Bitters, THE ONLY BITTERS that really create an appetite and 
promote digestion. Purely Herbai. Wonderful with all liquids. 


A special Preparation for Medicinal Purposes, called 


KHOOSH TONIC BITTERS. They have suc- 


ceeded when every other preparation has failed. These Bitters are a 
certain cure for all Liver and kindred complaints. Gentlemen of the 
Medical Profession are invited to test the truth of this statement by 
applying for a Bottle, which will be sent gratis. 


NOTICE—JOHN MORTLOCK & CO. 
Manufacturers of Artistic Porcelain and Glass 


DINNER SERVICES DESSERT SERVICES ; TEA SERVICES 
LUNCHEON SERVICES | BREAKFAST SERVICES | TOILET SERVICES. 


Patterns Carriage Paid to any part of the United Kingdom. 
Designs and Estimates free. Discount 15 per cent. for Cash, 


. { 486, 468, axn 470 OXFORD STREET; 
Appnasses: { $2 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


TONGA, the SPECIFIC for NEURALGIA 


“ Tonga maintains its tation tof 
pu nt of Neural 


Lancet. 
“ Invaluable in facial Ne 
in proved effective all those ie which we hove 
2s, 43. 6d., and lis. Of all Chemists. 
842 


Ceres &® sees 


O bed! 2 


June 20, 1885.} 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 
NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
ACCUMULATED FUND........ £4,000,000. 
PROFITS DECLARED, £3,400,000. 
Working Expenses about 6 per cent. of the Income. 
Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


EXCHANGE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
The Court of Directors of the Corpora’ the ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 
sive ane that a GENERAL. COURT of the said C 
Exchange. on Wednesday, the 
ining by Balt th the following question, proposed and agreed to at 
“ That a Dividend be made of Sixteen Pounds per cent. on the Capital Stock of 
Corporation, for the Half-year ending at Midsummer, 1885." 
The ps Ballot will commence at One o'clock, and close at Two o'clock in the afternoon 


R. HANDCOCK, Seeretary. 
NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1336. 
LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET. 


ABERDEEN-—3 KING STREET. 
Funds, £2,993,000, 
The Forty-: 


ninth Annual General Meeting of this was ard at 
Pry ey June 12, 1885, whee the Direc Dividend 
of £1 free of Income-tax, was declared. 
‘The fo! followirg are extracts from the Report submitted :— 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


The Premiums received last year amounted to £573,1+9 19s. 1d., be comeared with 
£520,206 18s. 8d. in the previous year, show the substantial increase of £52,983 0s. This 
increase is spread in isfactory proportions over all the main sections of the a, 4 
the Continental, in some veneet A oy of which it has been judged prudent to curtail the Co: 


perations. 
Pet he losses_were heavy, and amounted to £376,659 Is., cent. } 


The resu —y that, ‘after reserving the usual 33 cent. 
ASSURANCE ARCH. ssurances duri after deduction of re- 
assurances, reached in the com of £411,521, whe £66,599 was forendowment 


assurances able at = or on ¢ ofa hese new Assurances 
ded premiums to £12,685 Is. 4d., and premiums amounting to 
The total income of the Was £255,663 0s, 
claims s ins = sum £5,837 16s. 7d. was for 
ts an jurin, 
"The expense of alg commission) were limited to 10 per cent. of the 


premi received. 

CANNUITY! BRANCH.—The sum of £5,795 3s. 5d. was received for annuities granted during 
The whole funds of the Life t now amount to £1,870,744 Gs, 1d., showing an 

increase for the year of £92,444 19s, 


LIFE VALUATION. 
tion ppsiners, v' ere is every reason to ex ve satisfactory 
the -holders eantime the Directors would suggest to that 


doing & service, both to themselves and their friends, —1. § drawing attention to 
before December 31 nex! 
DIVIDEND. 
The Interest on Investments, after deducting the portions belon, to the Life Assur- 
and Annuity vanes respectively, amounted to;£54,115 14s, 1) sum has been 
Profit ccount. The ance at credit of this account, after 
December last_which absorbed 


he loss on the Fire Account, for = e year; and after dealing with the re- 
to the account stan 9s. Out of this pene ae Rn 


arried to 
charging nd with 1 interim dividend ny a per share 
t 
items 
nd that a further dividend of £1 
making a total 


r share, which ya of £30,000, 
distribution for the year of £60,000, and jesving. 51.73 %. to 


be now 
be carried forw: 
London Board of Directors. 
Chairman—Sir WILLIAM MILLER, Bart. 
Alexander 
Robert Hering. William E. Hoan 
enw: 
F A John Stew: 


Fire DeparTMENT—JAMES ROBB, Manager. 
DerparTMENT—THOS. H. COOKE, Actuary. 
Secretary—H. E. WILSON. 
General Manager of the Company—J AS. VALENTINE. 


COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 
LEGAL AND ASSURANCE 


The ee ’s Conditions include the following ; 
iate payment of Death-Claims : 
Spec rotection against omission to pay 
residence after one year in cases: 

Guarantee of Surrender-value : 

Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory = be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies indisputable. 
Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Asabes. The 

next division will be made as at December 31, 1886. 
Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


PHEnNnIx FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS. LO 1782. 
against Loss by Fire ting effected im all parts of the World. 


and Ligh 
with promptituce and liberality. 
> WILLIAM C. MACDONALD’ 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Established by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720. 
7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., xp 55 PARLIAMENT STREET, 8.W. 


ise, Li have been granted by the Corporation for move then 
F im hand exceed £3,300,000. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE OOMPANY, 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 

Capital, £1,500,000, Paid-up and Invested, £700,000, Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


Joint Secretaries. 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1836. 
FIRE AND LIFE. AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET, EC. ABERDEEN—3 KING STREET. 


and FUNDS (1884). 
£873,000 


009 


(SONSOLS and COLONIAL GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 
FAVOURABLE OPPORTUNITY FOR INVESTORS. 
HOME RAILWAY ORDINARY STOCKS —sFLECTIONS OF IMPROVING LINES. 
AT TEMPTING PRICES. 
PREFERENCE AND GUARANTEE SD STOCKS._TABLE OF FLUCTUATIONS. 
PROBABLE FUTURE. 
AMERICAN RAILS. WHAT TO AVOID. WHAT 
CANADIAN AND FOREIGN RA Oat ESENT POSITION. 


PROSPECTS. 
TRUSTS AND OTHER SECURITIES. —A SELE 

WITH GUARANTEED DIVIDENDS, 


MONTHLY CIRCULAR, No, 441, now being issued, contains 


NORTHERN 


TO BUY. 
FUTURE 


ope information regarding the abo ve and “other aoe. which we recommend 
the ‘ul of I and C py of Circular will be 
arded post free on application. 


eeDDOTT. PAGE, & CO., STOCKBROKERS, 42 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


, Chancery Lane. 
the usual practice of other Ban ers, and Interest allowed 


edcmee ar on De t at 3 per cent. ent. repayable on dem: 

The Bank undertakes, of charge, the custody of Dee ritings, and other Securities 
and Valuables; tion of rk, of Exchange. Dividends, and Coupons; and the me parenase 
= sale of ircular Notes iss let on 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, ‘Manager. 


T°. CREDITORS of the ORIENTAL BANK CORPORA- 


Whether the Court will such a se even if a AREAL or that, if sanctioned, it 
be carried out during the present year, the ASSETS REALISAT TON COMPANY 


are prepared to all | pans. and 
in the pound cash free of all 
of the 


75 Lombard Street, London, EC” 
June 13, 1885. 


‘JOHN ANNAN, Secretary. 


JYREEHOLD BUILDING GROUND, CITY of LONDON. 


The COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS of the City of London will meet in the — 
lay, July 14, 1885, at 
Leases, for a term of fem 

, situate on the west side of 


Half-past Twelve o'clock precisely. 
years, FOUR PLO’ of 
arwick Lane, by Amen 


of said Che, mn Tuesd 


n Buildin, 
very rey YGROUN 


pt the highest or 
Persons making Proposals must attend personally, or by a duly ye fee ed, agent, on —= 
above-mentioned day, at Half-past Twelve o'clock precisely, and the parties wi 
accepted will be required to execute an Agreement and Bond at the same time. 
Proposals must be endorsed on the outside “ ‘Tender tor Ground, Warwick Lane,” and be 
in addressed to the undersigued, before Twelve o'clock on the 


delivered i: said day of treaty. 
HEAL & SON. 
BEDSTEADS. 
3ft. IRON FRENCH, from 10s. 6d. | 3ft. BRASS FRENCH, from 48s. 


BEDDING. 


MATTRESSES, 3 ft., from 1 
A NEW SPRING WATTRESS, warranted good and serviceable, at a 
poe. This with Top Mattress (3 ft., 20s.) makes a most comfortable Bed, 


surpassed a’ 
HEALS ‘SOMMIER ELASTIOUE PORTATIF, of which 30,000 have been sold, is 


the best Spring Mattress yet invented. 3ft., 40s. This, witha French Mattress, makesa 
luxurious bed. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
from £3. DECORATED SUITES, from £8 10s. SUITES = WHITE 
ASH AND WALNUT SUITES, from £12 Its, SCREEN ~ 
for Bedrooms, 2ls. EASY CHAIRS, from 35s, COU CHES. from 7: 
WRITING TABLES, from %s. OCCASIONAL TABLES, from 10s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST. 
195 to 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


DOGS. 
The late Mr. Frank BuckLanD y mt the following opinion in 
Land and Water a; 
NALDIRE’S MEDI CATED D DOG SOAP. 
“ Natpree’s Soap is harmless to Dogs, but fatal to Fleas."—FRraNk BUCKLAND, 
Sold by all Chemists, Perfumers, and Stores, price 1s. 
N.B._SEE THAT YOU GET “NALDIRE’S” SOAP. 
BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGING. 
DURO-TEXTIL 
CHEAPER A PAINTED WALL 
be scrubbed with Soap and Water 
NDON DEPOT 
Patterns, Prices, and Particulars on receipt of Six 


UNIVERSALLY BY THE FACULTY. 
and Refreshing Fruit Lozenge. 


(TAMAR For CONSTIPATION, 
— ile, Headache, 
[NDIEN Prepared byl E LLON, 
of the Paris Faculty, 69 Queen Street, City, London. 


Chemist 
(7 7RILLOF. Tamar, unlike Pills an "the usual Purgatives, is 
agreeable to tobe, and never produces oneness nor interferes with business 
or pleasure. Sold by all Chemists and Druggists, 2s. 6d. a box, stamp included. 


For the safe and orderly keeping of all 
LETTERS and PAPERS, manuscript 
or printed, use 


STONES’ PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with Illustrated Catalogue of all Sizes and 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


ACCORDING TO THR NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE BOOK CLUBS. 


Boxes and Parcels of the Best and Newest Books 
Are forwarded daily from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY to 


LIBRARIES, READING-ROOMS, and BOOK SOCIETIES 
IN EVERY PART OF THE KINGDOM, 
ON THE FOLLOWING TERMS : 
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THIRTY VOLUMES AT ONE TIME OF OLDER BOOKS, 
Six Guineas per annum, 
and Five Volumes for every additional Guinea. 
These Terms are the lowest on which it is possible for any Librarian to 
furnish a constant and satisfactory supply of good readable Books. 


REVISED LISTS of Works recently added to the Collection, 
and CATALOGUE of SURPLUS COPIES withdrawn for sale 
at greatly Reduced Prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded 
postage free on application. 

All the Best Books in Circulation or on Sale may also be 
obtained at 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
80 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
281 REGENT STREET, W., axp 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 


LONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W, 
President_Lord HOUGHTON, 

Vice-Presidents—Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., His Grace the LORD ARCH- 
BISHOP of DUBLIN, Lord TENNYSON, E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
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£3 year without entrance fee, or £2 with entrance fee of £6 Heading 
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Supplement (1875-80), price 58.; to Members, 4s. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 
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Other Dritish Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and America ........ 1 10 6 
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J OHN BUMPUS, Bookseller to Her ae ty the Queen, 
350 Oxford Street, W. The Largest Selection in London -BOUKS of every 
description. Catalogues on application. 25 per cent. discount for c: 
Demy 8vo. 2 vols. profusely Illustrated, 31s. 6d. 

MEDIEVAL MILITARY ARCHITECTURE: in ENGLAND. 

of castellated architecture.""—Academy. 
: d as Pp to every student of English history in 


“ A work which will be 
the middle ages.""— Antiquarian. 
London: WYMAN & SONS, 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C. 
low ready, Vol. I. pp. 538, demy 8vo. 20s. 


A HISTORY of PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. By 
FREDERICK CLIFFORD, Barrister-at-Law. 
jects treated in this Volume are Inclosures, ont Tromvere, 


G ighting. Bills for Attainder and Restitution 
Div vorce and Separation Ki se and Private Royal Answers 
arly Pr 


as va. II. (concluding the work) will appear in ete, 
London : BUTTERWORTH'S, Fleet Street. 
SECOND EDITION. 
SCOTTISH CHURCH: 


HE 
T A NEW MONTHLY SIXPENNY MAGAZINE. 
Couvenpe or No. I. published) : ad sakes Phe’ Chutes andthe ts, An ational 


Published for the ScorrisH PUBLISHING Co., Limited, by R.& R. CLARK, Edinburgh. 
Edinburgn and 3: Menzizs & Co. London: Simpxiy, MARSHALL, & Co, 


And all Booksellers 
humour........ above the magazine average........ 
Church” begins very well, ae with a promise of longevity. 


MISS INGELOW’S- POETICAL WORKS. 


A Third Series of POEMS b by JEAN INGELOW 
is now ready, fep. 8vo. price 5s. 

The First and Second Series, reprinted with 
additional matter from the 23rd and 6th 
Editions of the two volumes respectively, can 
also be had in 2 volumes, fep. 8vo. price 12s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & OO. 


_ This day is published, 8vo. 12s, 


WITH EXAMPLES OF CHINESE BLOCK PRINTING AND 
OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“WHERE CHINESES DRIVE:” 


English Student Life at Peking. 
By A STUDENT INTERPRETER. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


Just published, fep. 7s, 6d. 
MANUAL OF COLLOQUIAL 
ARABIC. 


Comprising Practical Rules for Learning the Language, 
Vocabulary, Dialogues, Letters, and Idioms, &c, 
in English and Arabic. 


By Rev. ANTON TIEN, Ph.D., M.R.A.S. 
Author of “ The Egyptian Handbook " &e. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W- 


ME. HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS. 
THE DOCTRINE of EVOLUTION. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES. Fourth Edition, 16s. 
PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 2 vols. 34s. 
PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. Third Edition, 2 vols, 36s. 
PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol. I. 2ls, 
CEREMONIAL INSTITUTIONS, 7s. 
POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 12s. 
THE DATA OF ETHICS, 8s. 
Orner Works. 
THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. Ninth Edition, 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
EDUCATION. 6s.; Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d, 
ESSAYS. 2vols. New Edition. 16s, 
ESSAYS (Third Series). 8s. 


MR. SPENCER’S PAMPHLETS. 


THE MAN versus THE STATE, 1s.; or, better paper, cloth, 


THE PHILOSOPHY | of M. COMTE.—REASONS for DIS- 
SENTING FROM IT. 


MR. SPENCER'S 
DESORIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. Compiled and Abstracted by 


Professor DUNCAN, Dr. SCHEPPIG, and Mr. COLLIER. Folio boards. 
1. ENGLISH. 18s.—2. ANCIENT AMERICAN 16s. —3. LOWEST 
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A NEW VOLUME BY MICHAEL FIELD, 
Author of “Callirrhoé,” and “ Fair Rosamund.” 
Crown 8vo. vellum, 312 pp. 7a, 6d. 
THE FATHER’S TRAGEDY—WILLIAM RUFUS— 


LOYALTY AND LOVE: 
Three Dramatic Poems. 
LONDON: G. BELL & SON. CLIFTON : J. BAKER & SON. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. 360 pp. with Maps, 15s. 
RoUssia i in CENTRAL ASIA: Historical Sketch of Russia’s 


Progress in the East up to ?873, and the incidents which led to the Campaign against 
Khiva, with a Description of the Military Districts of the Caucasus, O and Turk 
By Hvco Stcm™M, Captain in the Hessian Hussars, &c. Translated into English by 
J. W. OzaNyE and Captain H. Sacus. 

London : Harrison & Sons, 59 Pall Mall, S.W. 


MR. BERESFORD HOPE'S NEW NOVEL. 
Third Edition, with Preface, 1 vol. 6s, 
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simplitying his ory. “The Brandreths,” although tt abounds in the study of person 
| character, investigating the innermost life, and analy sing the feelings of the hero, is never- 
theless in great measure a political novel. Mr. Hope writes of political life and the vicissi- 
| tudes of parties with the knowledge and experience of a veteran politician. Nota few of the ' 
| ome pictures of society are exceedingly faithfui and lively. We _ in — 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C0.’$ NEW BOOKS. 


GORDON’S JOURNALS AT KARTOUM. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK. 


NOTICE. 
On Thursday next “‘THE JOURNALS of LORD SALISBURY. 


MAJOR-GENERAL C. G. GORDON, C.B., THE LIFE AND SPEECHES 


OF THE 


at Kartoum, printed from the Original) yy ARQUIS OF SALISBURY, K.G. 


MSS.,” will be ready at all Booksellers’ eaBy FS, PULLING, M.A, Exeter College, Oxfords 

and Libraries, 630 pp. demy 8vo. cloth, 

price 218. LIFE AND REMINISCENCES OF 
Various Appendices, containing important GUSTAVE DORE. 


° ° Compiled from Materials supplied by Doré’s Relations and Friends, and from 
Documents hitherto unpublished and Letters Personal Recollection, With macy Original Unpublished Sketches, and 


from the MAHDI, SLATIN BEY, ABDEL By BLANCHE ROOSEVELT. 


KADER, &c., as well as an Introduction Now ready, with an Etched Portrait, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
and Notes by the Editor, Mr. A. EGMONT; ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, 


DEAN of WESTMINSTER; his Life, Work, and Teachings. 


HAKE, Portrait, Maps, and 30 Illustra- By GRACE A. OLIVER. 
tions after Sketches by GENERAL GORDON, Now ready, In 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE for JULY. Con- 


will be included in the volume. taining Frontispiece, “‘ PANDORA,” from the Painting by F. 8. Caurcn, 
16 ARTICLES, and 57 WOODCUT ILLUSTRATIONS, 
London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE for JULY. 
With Coloured Frontispiece, 6d. [Now ready. 
LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS. BC. 
OUR SOUTH AFRICAN EMPIRE. By | MESSRS. WM. BLACK WOOD & SONS’ 
WILLIAM GRESWELL. 2 vols. crown 8vo, ‘ [Nearly ready. PUBLICATIONS 
ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. By A. P. Srxvert, 
Author of “The Occu!t World.” Fifth Edition, Annotated and enlarged by 
the Author. Crown 8vo. 6s. (This day. This day is published, 
= A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE PURPOSE of THEOSOPHY. By Mrs.| THE ROYAL MAIL ; its Curiosities and 
A. P. Sixnetr. Crown 8vo. [Next week. Romance. By James Wusox Hypk, Superintendent in the General Post 
Office, Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. with numerous Lilustrations, 6s. 


BRITISH DAIRY FARMING. To which | is of _ Palt Mall Gacctte. 
“A book which an to literature, it will be L with 


is added a description of the Chief Continental Systems. By pleasure by thousands who know nothing of the internal workings the postal service 
aly wes. 
conducted 


With numerous LJustrations, crown 8vo. 93. { day. 
Hyde's & at, even the preeent time zine cond 
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Immediately will be published. 
NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES.| vicToR HUGO: a Memoir and a Study. 


By Cappon. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 


7 a DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
A WOMAN’S REPUTATION. By Oswatp This day is published. 
LETTERS ON SOME OF 


Crawrunp, Author of “The World We Live In.” [This day. 
SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARAC- 


TERS. By Hevena Favcirt (Lady Martry). With Portraits after Richard J, 


BY M. W. BREW. 
THE CHRONICLES of CASTLE CLOYNE ;| “to: printed on hand-made paper, 21a. by the late 
or, Pictures of the Munster People. By M. W. Brew. 3 vols. ora day. This day is published. 
POEMS. Francis Hrywoop Warpen. 


EMS. . Vasrora, Crown 8vo, 5s, 


BY MISS GRANT. 


ARA ROMA. By M. M. Author of 
uthor RECORDS of ARGYLL: Legends, Traditions, 


“The Sun Maid,” “ Artiste,” **One May Day,” &c. 2 vols. 


“Miss Grant's new work is a pretty lov votes from the d Recollections of lishire Highland 
full of bright lligent art an Argylishire Hig ers. Collected chiefly from the 
the the heroine, be .The of ‘this novel isev a lover Gaelic. With Notes on the Antiquity of the Dress, Clan Colours or Tartans 
of Italy, the singular charm of w hich favoured land she portrays with vivacity and elegance. of the Highlanders, By Lord ArcnirpaLD CaMpBELL. Illustrated with 19 
Post. Fall-page Etchings. 4to. price £2 12s.6d. (When the Sub- 

scription List is complete the price will be raised.) 


BY A. P. SINNEPT. This day is published. 


KARMA. By A. P. Soyvert, Author of “The SPORT, TRAVEL, and ADVENTURE in 


Occult World,” “ Baddhbism,” &c. 8vo, NEWFOUNDLAND and the WEST INDIES. By Captain W. R. Kexxepy, 
“ An exceedingly able and interesting novel........ The spparently R.N. With Illustrations by the Author. Post 8vo, 14s. 
reo, by ‘Baron von Mondstern “We peer ofaee recent work which gives such a graphic of the present condition of 


an most unique rom bein, pu 
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is published. 
BY ©. H. EDEN. THE TORY POLICY of the MARQUIS of 
GEORGE DONNINGTON ; or, In the Bear’s 


Grip, By CO. H. Evex. 3 vols. crown 
book tert bie aod exciung narrative Eden's ghastly tale relies for Its fascination 
eld So Wat vid impr Years of reading spent the | ANDREW’S UNIVERSITY CALEN- 
breathless, hours needed to run through the remarkable no’ yr enty Fair: DAR. Session 1885-86. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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TRUBNER CO.’S LIST. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. pp. xiv.—174, cloth, 5s. 


| THE SONG CELESTIAL; 
Or, Bhagavad-Gita. 
(From the Mahf&bhirata.) 


Being 2 Discourse between Arjuna, Prince of India, and the Supreme Being 
under the form of Krishna. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SANSKRIT TEXT 


By EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A. 
Author of “The Light of Asia” &c. 


*,* THE LIGHT OF ASIA has now reached its Twenty-sixth English Edition. 


Now ready, post 8vo. pp. xii.—234, cloth, 9s. 
THE LIFE and WORKS of ALEXANDER 


CSOMA DE KOROS. (Between 1819 and 1842.) With a Short Notice of 
all his Pablished and Unpublished Works and Essays. From Original and 
for the most part Unpublished Documents. By THEopoRE Duka, M.D., 
¥.B.C.S. (Bng.), Surgeon-Major H.M.’s Bengal Medical Service, Retired, &c. 


“ Asa Tibetan scholar he has never had, and probably will never have, a rival.” 
" Calcutta Englishman, 


Nearly ready, Third Edition, crown 8vo, pp. viii.—406, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


, THE SECRET of DEATH. (From. the 
Collected Poems. By EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., Author 


Small 4to. pp, xii.—144, with Fac-simile Illustrations, in an 
appropriate binding, 7s. 6d. 


AN ACCOUNT of the GERMAN MORALITY 


entitled DEPOSITIO CORNUTI TYPOGRAPHICI,” as Performed 

in the 17th and 18th Centuries. With a Rhythmical Translation of the 
German Version of 1648. By WmiiamM BLADES ayposrapbes). To which 
is added a Literal Reprint of the Unique Original Version, written in Plaat 
Deutsch by PAUL DE WiIsg, and printed in 1621, 


Now ready, crown 8vo. pp. 280, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THOUGHTS on SCIENCE, THEOLOGY, 


and ETHICS. By Joun Wu1son, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin, 


* Now ready, crown 8vo. pp. viii.—174, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


QUEST. By Tuomas M.A., 
of “ Goddess Fortune” &c. 
“ A series of quaint and suggestive essays.""—Contemporary Review. 


Ready, demy 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


SHAKESPEARE NOTES. 


F. A. Lxo, Ph.D., Vice-President of the New Shakspere 


By Professor 


In October, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


MILTON and VONDEL. A Curiosity of 


Literature. By Grorcr Epmunpson, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of 
Brasenose College, Oxford, Vicar of Northolt, Midd lesex. 


Nearly ready, fep. 8vo. cloth. 
THE QUEEN of the HID ISLE: an Allegory 


of Life and Art. LOVE’S PERVERSITY ; or, Bros and Anteros. A Drama. 
By Evetyn DovuGLas. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


Now ready, cloth, bevelled boards, Three Shillings and Sixpence, 


ELF ISLAND: 
A Fairy Story. 
By Captain T. PRESTON BATTERSBY, R.A., F.R.A.S. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN & WELSH, LONDON. 
TemPoRARY PREMISES: 33 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


“A STORY WHICH COMBINES IMAGINATION, OBSERVATION, AND 
FINISH HIGH DEGREE,” 


NOTICE.— The Third Edition of 
“COLONEL ENDERBY’S WIFE,” 
a Novel by LUCAS MALET, is 
ready this day at all Libraries, 
Ld vols. 


“London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & OO, 
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Now ready, 4to. cloth, 30s.; or bound in 
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GRIFFITHS. 
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D.C.L., M.P. 


Prof. O. 
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POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 
Now ready at all the Libraries. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HER DEAREST FOE” &c, 
Now ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


A SECOND LIFE. 


_ By Mrs. ALEXANDER, 
Author of “ The Wooing o’t,” “ Which Shall it Be?” &c, 


2 vols, crown 8yo, 


MRS. KEITH’S CRIME. 


A Record. 
VANITY FAIR. 
This book seems to be a first essay—at least, we do not recognise the hand of any 


known author—but whoever wrote it wrote a very remarkable book. If the writer 
bea =m, —~ discriminates in judgment of men with rare clearness; if a man, 


he seems to see things with a woman’s eyes. The characters are very real ; the 
story is simple and clear, and there is not tne semblance of an effort in production, 
A genuine novel, 


LOUISA. By the Author of “ Patty.” 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 
Readers in whom is the artistic spirit, combined with a love of painters 
their works, are best adapted for the full appreciation of “ Louisa,” ae the 
novel has charms and graces which cannot fail to make a favourable impression 
upon the most ordinary, the least artistic and «esthetic of mortals. Whether 
Louisa, the aunt, or Frances, the niece, be the more skilful portrait, the more 
interesting study, is a question which few would undertake to answer, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A DRAWN GAME.” 


A COQUETTE’S CONQUEST. By Basn, 
Author of “ Love the Debt.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
THE ACADEMY, 

The sister is undoubtedly the most, powerful female portrai 
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